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Classrooms are floored 
with the finest at Neu 
Trier Township High, 

Winnetka, Illina 


Beauty More Than 


Shin-Deep 


in Classrooms Floored with MAPLE 


Smooth as silk, bright as a new dollar . . . but these beautiful floors 
will take years of punishment without showing scars. They're 
Northern Hard Maple—the tough and tight-fibred hardwood 
flooring which wears so slowly that it’s often hard to tell new 
floors from old! 

At New Trier High School there are many Maple floors 
some new, others up to 40 years old—-and about them, Mr. 
R. L. F. Beisemeier, Supervising Engineer, says: 

“During the past 10 years, we have followed a plan whereby 
our Maple floors are lending themselves to the lowest main- 


tenance, upkeep and cleaning cost of any available flooring 


The beautiful Music Room, too, is floored with smooth, 
tdeally-suited Maple. 


material we know of. Twice each year we give them a thorough 
treatment. In between these periods, brushing alone keeps 
them neat and clean. We never scrub our Maple floors or apply 
water in any form.” 

Given proper care, a Hard Maple floor is everything a school 
wants in floors — for classrooms, assembly hall, gymnasiums, 
shops. It offers comfort, resilience, sanitation, and lasting beauty 

and lowest costs for cleaning, maintenance, and per year of 
service. Ask your architect. 

MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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HELLO—NEW SCHOOL-BOARD 
MEMBER! 


The citizen who, for the first time, finds his way 
into a school-board membership is usually wel- 
33 comed affably by his new associates. This is as it 
should be. The recruit may find himself among old- 


- time friends, and on the other hand, he may have 
only casual acquaintance with one or other mem- 
42 ber of the board. 
43 It remains for the veterans to make the new- 
44 | comer feel at home and to give him such counsel 
46 | and advice as he may seek. It is incumbent upon 
47 the superintendent of schools to be frank and pro- 
48 vide the essential information regarding the school 
system. A new member may arrive upon the scene 
50 with certain prejudices and misconceptions. He 


certainly will lack a knowledge of the history 
$1 of the school system, a familiarity with the general 
; setup of the instructional forces, with an intimate 
understanding of the policies that have been ob- 


34 served by the board as a whole. 
56 He will find as he comes closer to his task 
66 that many things which at first seemed involved 
7 and complicated will become plain and simple and 

easy so far as their solution is concerned. The 

recruit who is thoughtful and circumspect will 
52 not burst into public limelight or resort to reform 
52 tactics until he has oriented himself fully in his 
52 job and knows whereof he speaks. He may bring 
ee new approaches and concepts to the task in hand 
me but, after all, an established school system is not 
_ the achievement of a day. It represents the work of 
53 many years and many minds, and radical reforms 

simply are not in the cards. 

The new board member must be welcomed as 

68 an associate entitled to the confidence of his co- 
80 workers; he must be properly informed on 
94 projects and procedures in order to render an 
94 efficient service. 


WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 
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Teaching Swimming Without Water! 


Doesn't it stand to reason that a school needs machines to 
really teach Office Practice most efficiently? And Monroe 
Adding-Calculators are the logical machines because they are 
by far the most widely used throughout the offices, stores and 


factories where the pupils will seek work. 


It’s the simplicity of the Monroe that makes it so practical. 
The student masters the machine operation in a surprisingly 
short time, and then goes on through a useful course in prac- 
tical Business Arithmetic. 


More and more the school superintendents are becoming 
interested in Monroes. They are finding that Monroe trained 
students not only are easier to place, but that their promotions 
from department to department are much faster. 


MONROE 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Educational Department: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 





yt} 1, What a Strange Idea 


MONROE EDUCATOR 


A regular Monroe Adding-Calculator 
made for schools and sold to schools 
only, at a price to fit any budget. For 
information about the Educator and 
Monroe Office Practice Courses, get in 
touch with the nearest Monroe office or 
write to the Educational Department. 
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Newark Schools Prepare to 
Meet Emergencies Richard Herzberg 


Active participation to prepare schools, 
curriculum, and personnel to fit in the 
nation’s defense effort has been inaugu- 
rated by the Newark school system. 

Preparations are being made to evacuate, 
if necessity arises, the city’s 70,000 stu- 
dents, to continue with schoolwork under 
all sorts of strains and stresses on the sys- 
tem, to catalog usable abilities and skills 
found in members of the faculty, and to 
adapt the curriculum to fit new needs. 

The basic principle of the action taken 
is based on a sentence in a pamphlet called 
“Civil Defense — Democracy in Action,” 
by Colonel Joseph A. Baer, U.S. A. Colonel 
Baer wrote: 

“The heroic spirit with which the people 
of Britain have electrified the world is due 
less to hitherto hidden traits of racial 
character than to the fact that every indi- 
vidual is given a chance to do something 
concrete and actual in the defense of the 
nation during the nerve-tensing hours of 
the attack.” 

\. In a report made recently to the board 

of education by Superintendent Stanley 
H. Rolfe on the progress made, Dr. Rolfe 
divided school activities into two cate- 
gories: emergency services and the adjust- 
ment of the regular school program to de- 
fense needs. 

Under the first heading he listed the 
placing of two of Newark’s technical high 
schools on 24-hour schedules, to train 
workers for defense industries. Also under 
this category he put the service of Newark 
teachers in a census begun on July 15 to 
survey available housing facilities for new 
workers in the local defense industries. In 
the spring the school system trained war- 
dens for Newark’s practice blackout; last 
fall it participated 100 per cent in the 
registration for selective service. 


Active Work Begun 


Active work to prepare the school sys- 
tem for defense needs, the second head 
described by Dr. Rolfe, began last May, 
when the second issue of the Newark, N. 
J., “School News Record” was issued. This 
“newspaper,” actually a recording, de- 
scribed in a previous issue of the JouRNAL, 
outlined what was to be done. 

Political views, Dr. Rolfe told the 
teachers, had nothing to do with the pro- 
gram: “Whether, in your personal think- 
ing, you are an isolationist or an advocate 
of immediate military intervention — as a 
teacher — you and the system in which 
you work will have defense responsibilities 
in the fields of (1) curriculum, (2) wel- 
fare and morale, and (3) practical plan- 
ning for emergencies. I believe teachers 
are already aware of the implications of 
the present period, and that they are will- 
ing and eager to step into an organized 
effort to meet them.” 


Dr. Rolfe went on to note, “Perhaps I 
should pause here to say that the School 
Committee on Defense Services will not 
duplicate efforts of the City Defense Coun- 
cil. As soon as the school unit has for- 
mulated some of its plans, we shall present 
them to the council and seek to dovetail 
our work into their over-all blueprints. We 
have responsibilities for children which go 
beyond their scope in any case.” 

Upon authorization by the board of edu- 
cation, a committee was appointed, not 
only from among members of the school 
system, but also with a _ representative 
from the city’s parochial school system, 
to study the problem. 


Ten Valuable Activities 


The committee made ten suggestions. 

. The first was that existing curriculum 
improvement committees should be co- 
ordinated and their activities. utilized to 
meet defense needs. Seven subject areas 
were suggested: propaganda analysis, in- 
ter-American understanding, defense em- 
phasis in shop mathematics and sciences, 
vocational information, nutrition and 
health, first aid and nursing, and mental 
hygiene. Five techniques were suggested 
for use: lectures, pamphlets, motion pic- 
tures, radio programs, newspapers. 

The second was to develop an adult- 
education program. 

Third, the committee advocated a study 
of work camps to determine their value in 
developing skills for defense use. 

A committee to organize a recreation 
program was suggested as the fourth point. 

A committee was, fifthly, recommended 
to analyze the postwar adjustment prob- 
lems of youth now in military service and 
defense industries. 

The sixth recommendation was for a 
committee “to plan a program of action 
which will meet the needs of emergency 
situations of all types, maintain educa- 
tional services and school organization 
under wartime conditions, and give special 
attention to panic prevention.” 

Remaining recommendations were for a 
committee to form a program for the 
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evacuation of children which will allow 
for the maintenance of an educational 
program; for the system to analyze lay 
and professional personnel abilities of its 
employees; for a committee to carry out 
a personnel training program involving 
professional and lay workers. 

The subcommittees suggested by this 
report have been appointed and their work 
is continuing through the summer. 


Teachers Rated for Defense 


One of the first reports completed was 
of the skills and abilities found in teachers 
and personnel. A questionnaire was sent to 
every member of the school system to de- 
termine what training they might have 
outside of their field. 

Teachers were asked to rate themselves 
from 1 (no interest) to 6 (professional 
experience) on 59 points. In the prelimi- 
nary report made for the use of the main 
committee, only those who rated them- 
selves at 6 points were considered. 

It was found that 44 teachers had had 
professional experience as news reporters, 
62 as editors. Eleven had written profes- 
sional radio scripts, 3 professional movie 
scripts. Twenty-six had written advertising 
copy, 16 had been industrial chemists, 3 
aeronautical engineers, 7 radio operators, 
22 plumbers, 22 masons, 9 foresters, 41 
vegetable gardeners, 93 bus or truck 
drivers, along with many who had had 
professional experience in lines more ex- 
pectable: care of adolescents, the physi- 
cally or mentally handicapped; carpentry; 
youth or adult camps; adult recreation 
and commercial art. No teacher, however, 
had ever been a professional pilot. 

In his report to the board of education, 
Dr. Rolfe emphasized that the preparation 
was not in any way sensation seeking. “We 
want to make sure that the welfare of 
children is safeguarded in any emergency 
situation. Maintenance of educational 
services under any circumstances will be 
vital to the morale of the area, as the 
increase in delinquency in England shows. 
There they had not time to plan. Here we 
have, and it seems a first responsibility to 
use that time to plan to the fullest extent.” 

At the beginning of the new term, 
Newark’s school system is preparing itself 
to face new problems. Colleges and uni- 
versities in the Newark area may be drawn 
into the defense activities as time passes. 


THE WORTH OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


America often has been called the “land of opportunity.” People arriving in 
America from many lands have been amazed by the spirit which has made their rise 
to a position of respect and favor comparatively easy. Romance of achievement 
fills the biographies of countless thousands of Americans. From floorless cabin 
and plantation house, from ship’s steerage and miner’s shack, from wealthy home, 
from farm, factory, and store they have come, wave upon wave of individuals, 
each with his special contribution; each contribution and contributor welcomed, 
applauded, and received into the hearts of American people. And thus we have 
grown to a great nation, leaping forward faster than any other nation in the his- 
tory of mankind. In all this, one great factor has been that American democracy 
has clung to the principle that each person regardless of status has h's contribu- 
tion to make to the group. To foster this principle is to foster one of the essential 
elements of American democracy. Education can help in this area. — Julia Schelling 


and Philo C. Dunsmore, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Cooperative Relationships in 


School Administration George H. Gatje’ 


That the purposes of education include 
more than a program to pass on the arts 
and culture of society, has long been recog- 
nized the world over. A fundamental pur- 
pose of education continues to be the 
preservation of society. In America, at the 
time of the establishment of the republic, 
one of the first concerns of the early leaders 
was the provision for the adequate school- 
ing of the youth of the nation so that 
the ideals of the new society might be 
maintained, its institutions preserved, and 
its citizenry prepared for the task. 
In the words of Franklin, ‘The 
duty of the schools is to supply 
the succeeding age with men qualified to 
serve the public with honor.” Thus is evi- 
denced the importance placed by the 
founders of American democracy upon the 
schools in contributing to the continued 
existence of the nation. The same impor- 
tance is placed upon the schools by leaders 
of other types of society. The schools serve 
all societies in that they teach the youth 
the idealism of each particular society so 
that when they in turn become the leaders, 
that society, to a large extent, will be 
assured indefinite survival. 

In this process of perpetuating society, 
education, of necessity becomes so inter- 
woven with society itself that it evolves in 
actuality into a program of social action 
based on the essential nature of the partic- 
ular society in which it functions. The 
ideals and methods of any society are 
logically the ideals and methods of its 
schools, else it is improbable that such a 
society can be self-perpetuating for long. 
In America, a result of this close rela- 
tionship between society and education, 
and because the way of life is broadly 
democratic, the educative process is gen- 
erally characterized as democratic. In 
theory, at least, the schools of the nation 
are committed to employ procedures that 
are typically democratic in order to teach 
youth effectively the ways of democratic 
living. 

What constitutes a democratic form of 
the educative process, however, has been a 
moot question and one which will probably 
never be answered fully. According to 
Beard’ the processes of democracy to which 
the men who set up the new government 
were committed embraced five essential 
elements: the right of citizens to propose 
measures and policies, the right to discuss 
freely all proposed measures and policies, 
the right to decide issues at the polls, the 
obligation to accept decisions duly made 
without resort to force, and the right to 
appraise, criticize, and amend decisions so 

‘Superintendent of Schools, Bay Shore, N. Y. 


?Beard, Charles A., ‘““‘The Unique Function of Education 
in American Democracy.” 


made. That these basic principles accepted 
as fundamental by our society should have 
been adapted long ago to use in our schools 
would seem self-evident, yet because of 
tradition and mistaken pedagogy the his- 
tory of American education is freighted 
with dogmatic procedures and_teacher- 
dominated methods which are far removed 
from anything constituting a program of 
action based on democratic ideals. Schools 
have been administered, curriculums formu- 
lated, and pupils instructed all in a manner 
that may more properly be characterized 
as dictatorial rather than democratic. Little 
or no connection has been made by the 
majority of educators between the life a 
pupil lives in school and the kind of a life 
he is to live in adulthood. That education 
must conduct its affairs and include such 
activities as will make school experiences a 
worth-while contribution to the welfare of 
the youth attending and to the preserva- 
tion of the supporting society is a truism 
that has been only partially accepted. 
Schools in America have only recently be- 
gun to sense that they in themselves must 
use democratic procedures so far as pos- 
sible for the effective preparation of youth. 


Methods and Objectives Must Agree 


Whatever the feasible democratic pro- 
cedures that are ultimately adopted by the 
schools in the best interests of society, none 
will question that the idealism of such pro- 
cedures should extend to all phases and 
branches of schooling. A school, if it is to 
be of a particular type in more than name, 
has no choice but to be of that type in its 
entirety. The accepted processes must be 
integral with all areas, including such 
matters as curriculum planning, guidance 
of extracurricular activities, and adminis- 
trative functions, as well as methods of 
teaching. A school, like any other organiza- 
tion, cannot function effectively when the 
goals, processes, and objectives work at 
cross-purposes. There must be a harmony 
that permeates the whole system before it 
can be said that the objectives of the organ- 
ization are being achieved with the maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 

It is of importance that the administra- 
tive techniques of a school be guided by 
the same underlying principles that direct 
the school as a whole, since no other single 
factor colors the whole school system so 
much as the philosophy of its administra- 
tive officers. School administration as a 
vital part of the school must accept and 
employ procedures that are compatible 
with the fundamental objectives of the in- 
stitution it serves or else the necessary 
harmony of purpose will be lacking. No 
more feasible and acceptable procedure in 
harmony with democratic ideals can be em- 
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ployed by the administration than the use 
of sound techniques of cooperative en- 
deavor, especially in those areas concerned 
with the formulation of school policies 
involving the interests of the teaching staff. 
These cooperative principles fundamentally 
should grant to the professional group in a 
school the same basic privileges established 
for our citizenry in the early days of the 
republic. The privilege to propose policies 
and measures, the privilege to discuss free- 
ly all proposals or existing policies, the 
privilege to decide issues by a majority 
opinion, and the privilege to amend or alter 
policies by regular processes should not be 
denied to members of the teaching staff. 
Autocratic techniques not recognizing these 
privileges must eventually filter down 
through the teaching staff to the pupils 
and tend to vitiate whatever democratic 
processes are being employed in the class- 
room. 

Modern school administration has grown 
to be a complex and challenging job, the 
business of which is to provide the kind of 
environment most conducive to maximum 
teacher and pupil growth. It has hundreds 
of details incident to the running of an 
efficient school system to which it must 
attend. Plans must be made and policies 
adopted; the plans and policies must be 
properly carried out; and information must 
be collected which will show how effective- 
ly the plans and policies are operating, and 
which will become the basis for new plans 
and policies. The primary responsibility for 
all this is vested by local boards of educa- 
tion in the superintendent of schools, who 
must account to the local board for all that 
the school purposes and accomplishes. In 
smaller systems the superintendent assumes 
much of this responsibility personally, but 
in larger systems where personal super- 
vision of many details is impossible, he has 
associated with him individuals to whom 
some of these responsibilities can be dele- 
gated. Whether delegated or not, the type 
of school administration most widely ap- 
proved makes the superintendent in the end 
completely answerable to the controlling 
board for the efficient operation of the 
school. This is borne out by Strayer* who 
holds that: “There can be only one respon- 
sible executive . . . to propose that there 
is no line of responsibility is to propose 
anarchy.” 

The definiteness of this responsibility has 
been the principal factor conducive to the 
permanence of authoritative administrative 
procedures in the schools. Many superin- 
tendents have feared to employ cooperative 
procedures to more than a cursory extent. 
They know that the responsibility is theirs 


*Strayer, George D., ‘The Structure and Administration 
of Education in American Democracy.” 
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no matter who makes the decisions. These 
individuals feel that they are on safer 
ground when they stand or fall by their 
own mistakes rather than by the combined 
mistakes of others not in authority. They 
have mistakenly assumed that any coopera- 
tive program would demand the acceptance 
of all policies formulated by the group with 
the superintendent responsible for what- 
ever results may arise from the employ- 
ment of such policies, but deprived of all 
veto power. 


Leadership and Unity in Democratic 
Action 

This definiteness of responsibility pro- 
hibits, therefore, any type of administrative 
procedure so democratic that complete con- 
trol no longer rests with the superintendent. 
Ideally complete democratic techniques are 
not feasible under the line-and-staff type 
of organization commonly accepted as the 
most efficient and desirable way of admin- 
istering a school system; the principal 
feature of which is the centering of author- 
ity and responsibility in the superintendent. 
Totally democratic techniques would de- 
mand that full responsibility be placed 
upon a loosely organized staff, with definite 
provision made for giving minority opin- 
ions sufficient weight to permit their being 
at least partially employed. Any absence 
of central control and the haphazard use 
of divergent policies would eventually 
result in a chaotic condition which would 
make impossible a smooth and efficiently 
operating organization. The cooperative 
program for the most effective operation 
should employ democratic processes to the 
maximum possible degree by granting the 
staff the privilege of proposing policies, dis- 
cussing issues, and deciding upon proposed 
recommendations by a majority opinion 
and yet not remove from the superintend- 
ent the final authority and responsibility so 
essential to a well-organized school. 

The superintendent’s position in relation 
to the whole school system is definitely one 
of leadership, and in terms of fulfilling the 
broad objectives of democratic education, 
this leadership should operate in the direc- 
tion of attempting to establish a coopera- 
tive relationship with the teaching staff. 
No better opportunity for thoroughly 
reconciling educational administration and 
democratic processes is open to the super- 
intendent than the use of cooperative 
methods in harmony with democratic 
ideals, as distinguished from dictatorial 
tactics, especially when formulating ad- 
ministrative policies. 

There are three principal reasons why 
the employment of cooperative techniques 
in school administration are desirable. The 
first of these concerns itself with the*foster- 
ing of a better appreciation of the purposes 
and idealism of our democratic society by 
the members of the teaching staff. Teachers 
who are completing their tasks in an atmos- 
phere of cooperative endeavor and respect 
for individual worth are more likely to 
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awaken within the pupils under their care 
an appreciation of what American democ- 
racy means than teachers who are in- 
structing pupils under conditions of 
despotism, however benevolent it may be. 
Democratic controls and processes carry 
with them the implication of sharing ex- 
periences. This sharing is the very essence 
of democratic living, and in school admin- 
istration the obligation to run the schools 
so that all who are a part of them share 
in their operation falls upon the superin- 
tendent. As has been pointed out earlier, 
this duty is approached with hesitancy on 
the part of school administrators largely 
because no proper techniques of coopera- 
tion, where the superintendent’s respon- 
sibility is clearly recognized, have been 
devised. Yet it is definitely the obligation 
of school administrators to keep this pri- 
mary objective of democracy in view and 
to attempt to operate the schools so that 
democratic principles and procedures are 
incorporated within the school to the maxi- 
mum possible extent. 

Secondly, no superintendent, no matter 
how “expert,’’ can know all the answers 
arising in the course of administering a 
school system, nor can he solve all the 
problems confronting him. Admittedly, he 
should be able to cope with most situa- 
tions, yet in those areas where human 
relationships are involved, a _ resort to 
cooperative endeavor and mutual consider- 
ation on the part of all individuals con- 
cerned will, in practically every case, result 
in sounder, more satisfying, and more per- 
manent decisions. Such procedure will not 
always be the quickest or most definite 
method of securing results, nor will the 
solutions arrived at necessarily be the right 
ones more frequently than if handled auto- 
cratically, but it will have the decided 
advantage of making possible the offering 
of contributions by the faculty in solving 
school problems. A superintendent should 
feel himself obligated to give consideration 
to every solution of a problem, none more 
than those offered by the professional staff 
of the school. 


Cooperation for Staff Betterment 

Thirdly, a program of cooperative effort, 
if properly conducted, will aid considerably 
the school’s program for professional 
improvement of the teaching staff. The suc- 
cessful operation of a cooperative enter- 
prise is impossible if those sharing in the 
conduct of its affairs cannot do so intelli- 
gently and with profit both to themselves 
and to the organization of which they are 
a part. In-service training of teachers is 
widely needed and the added incentive for 
self-improvement created by the demands 
of an adequate participation in a coopera- 
tive program will make more vital and 
significant a program of professional im- 
provement whether individually initiated 
or school planned. Although teaching is 
being considered more and more one of the 
important professions, and should be ex- 
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pected to include only individuals who are 
relatively well trained, yet about half the 
teachers in the United States have less than 
two years college preparation and must be 
considered inadequately trained. For this 
group considerable stimulation for profes- 
sional growth is necessary before they can 
make contributions of any significance in 
school affairs. Such stimulation is, more- 
over, not essential only for the inadequate- 
ly prepared. It is of vital importance to 
those who have spent a much longer time 
in professional preparation. Experimenta- 
tion and investigation are constantly bring- 
ing forward new methods and new 
techniques, and with such discoveries the 
teacher must be familiar in order to in- 
telligently participate in the determination 
of school policies. 

School administrators who are seriously 
studying this problem have used many pro- 
cedures and devices to improve upon the 
preparatory training of teachers and to 
create within them a desire to be profes- 
sionally alert. Reading, research and com- 
mittee work, institutes, faculty meetings, 
travel, leaves of absence, and extension 
study are a few of the methods in use to 
stimulate professional growth. The partici- 
pation of teachers in school administration 
will make it imperative that they have an 
adequate professional background, and the 
cooperative study of an actual school prob- 
lem will motivate teachers to investigate 
and consider the various phases of the topic 
under discussion more than any other de- 
vice. As a method for the in-service train- 
ing of teachers cooperative participation 
will demonstrate conclusively to the mem- 
bers of the staff the real need for a thor- 
ough knowledge by all educational methods 
and theories. 

Notwithstanding these significant rea- 
sons for the utilization of the cooperative 
participation of the teaching staff, super- 
intendents have been reluctant to adopt 
such procedures to the line-and-staff type 
of organization. Having vested in him the 
sole responsibility for conducting the affairs 
of the school, the natural procedure for the 
superintendent to follow is to formulate all 
policies and make all decisions despite any 
realization he may have that such methods 
are not in keeping with the ideals of demo- 
cratic processes in education. To develop 
the staff to a point where it can make sound 
contributions and then to systematize a 
workable plan for its sincere participation 
in school administration without abrogat- 
ing his accepted responsibility is a chal- 
lenge worthy of the best type of leadership. 
The motive for establishing a cooperative 
program must be more than the making 
of a pretty gesture toward democracy. The 
sincerity of purpose will be most convinc- 
ingly demonstrated by the submission of 
the results of any cooperative endeavor to 
the controlling board for final disposition. 
Such a cooperative plan cannot be so demo- 
cratic that it is the staff which assumes the 
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Planning Public Forums 


The Milwaukee Public Forum is an in- 
tegral part of the Adult Education Depart- 
ment of the Milwaukee public schools 
which sponsors it. It functions as a unit 
in the city-wide adult-education program 
by organizing, promoting, and conducting 
public forums for adults on public affairs 
in schools, churches, lodges, and luncheon 
clubs. During the six years since its incep- 
tion over twelve hundred forum programs 
have been held, the great bulk of them on 
questions relating to public affairs in the 
fields of economics, politics (local, state, 
and national issues), public health, and in- 
ternational relationships. Some of the many 
problems involved in planning these pro- 
grams are discussed here in an effort to 
assist other communities engaged in, or 
about to engage in, a similar program to 
profit by our experience in the selection 
of leaders, subjects for discussion, and 
types of forums best suited for purposes 
at hand. 


Competent Leadership Necessary 


In a program that depends upon volun- 
teer leadership, the selection of presenta- 
tion methods is limited by the capabilities 
and experience of the leaders. Although 
the stimulation of group discussion is the 
main objective, it is necessary, neverthe- 
less, to consider ability along this line sec- 
ondary in the choice of leaders. Obviously 
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it does not matter how excellent the dis- 
cussion may be, if it is based upon inac- 
curate or faulty premises. Consequently the 
main consideration in the choice of a leader 
is whether he is capable of speaking author- 
itatively on the given topic. If several 
available men fall within this category, the 
final selection will naturally be made on 
the basis of personality and platform abil- 
ity. By the latter is meant, of course, forum 
platform ability. 

On topics of a noncontroversial nature 
the lecture-discussion method, from a prac- 
tical standpoint, is preferable. There is 
much to be said, of course, for the limited 
symposium — that is, the discussion by 
several men of different phases, not oppo- 
site sides, of the same question. At the 
same time, the difficulty of obtaining qual- 
ified leadership is very real. It is often bet- 
ter, therefore, to use one good man, than 
several leaders of varying ability. 

These difficulties are pointed out as a 
matter of interest, but it should not be 
inferred therefrom that competent leader- 
ship cannot be found. Quite the contrary 
is the case; excellent local leaders can be 
found for a great number of topics. But 
public interest in a given topic is high, 
generally, only during a short period of 
time, and consequently it may be necessary 
to conduct as many as a half dozen meet- 
ings on the same subject in the space (say) 
of two weeks. If three leaders competent to 
speak on this question are available, it then 


is necessary to use each of them twice 
within 14 days. This, however, is an inordi- 
nate demand on their time; and since the 
success of a volunteer program, such as 
ours, depends upon retaining the good will 
of the leaders, every effort must be made 
to avoid even a suggestion of importunity 
in one’s relations with them. 


The Symposium Method 

When the topic is controversial, there is 
no alternative to the symposium method. 
The symposium has no equal in aiding 
people to gain an objective understanding 
of controversial questions. It presents the 
issues in direct opposition, but without the 
element of contest which often vitiates the 
effectiveness of formal debate in so far as 
stimulating objective thinking is concerned. 
It is also, if correctly used, a fine method 
for developing a spirit of tolerance. 

From the standpoint of forum promo- 
tion, however, the symposium has another 
pleasing, if lesser, attribute. That is its 
element of “color” or “human interest” — 
an element almost totally absent in the 
lecture-discussion method. The clash of 
opinion, the appearance of two sharply con- 
trasting personalities on the same platform, 
are things which engage the interest of 
people. Forum promotion being what it is, 
this is an element that can hardly be 
overlooked. 

Most controversies are two sided; that 
is, there may be two or more proposed 
= Ee 


A typical Milwaukee forum in session. The crowds are generally friendly, invariably interested, and entirely serious in 
their study of current problems. 
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solutions, but in practice only two are 
being considered. Occasionally three or 
even four proposed solutions are debated. 
If the views are all different, the presenta- 
tion of a three-cornered symposium does 
not differ materially from the two-sided 
type. 

However, there are controversies in 
which one of the proposals is intermediate 
between the other two, although not ac- 
tually a compromise. When this inter- 
mediate proposal is an important one, a 
leader must be obtained to present it. Al- 
though this leader is not chosen to act as 
a moderator, and does not do so explicitly, 
the very nature of his argument tends to 
make him fulfill this function implicitly 
or indirectly. That being the case, it is 
necessary to use caution in selecting this 
leader. In addition to knowledge of the 
question, he should have the qualities of 
a good moderator, a sense of fairness and 
detachment, otherwise he is likely to re- 
interpret the arguments of the opposing 
speakers and confuse the audience. 

When it is necessary to define the terms 
or clarify any other points, dialogue be- 
tween the two leaders has been used to 
advantage. 


Formal Debate and Panel Discussion 


Two factors govern our use of formal 
debate: (1) sometimes it is placed in the 
program for the sake of variety; (2. oc- 
casionally we find leaders who would rather 
debate than participate in a symposium 
discussion. 

Debates between teams are usually dom- 
inated by the spirit of contest, and, as a 
result, lose the greater part of their edu- 
cational value. Those between individuals, 
however, are less susceptible to this failing. 
Nevertheless, debate, as a means of de- 
liberative discussion, is so inferior to the 
symposium and panel method that we use 
it very sparingly. 

We regard the panel discussion method 
as one of the best; but the success of this 
method depends upon how well the leaders 
exploit its possibilities. Not every leader 
has the ability to do this, whatever his 
capabilities in other directions may be; 
and the problem is to find at least three 
leaders who can competently discuss the 
question, who are available on the same 
night, and who have the abilities requisite 
for successful panel discussion. The prob- 
abilities are against this, especially in view 
of the fact that most forums are arranged 
on comparatively short notice; consequent- 
ly the panel method is used but seldom. 

When a new forum is opened we still 
find it necessary to contend with time 
wasters, “cranks,” and an occasional indi- 
vidual who is ready to solve all the world’s 
ills with one simple panacea, the merits of 
which he is ready to relate at great length. 
Nowadays, however, we usually find a few 
people with group discussion experience 
even in newly opened forums, and their 
presence is an aid to the chairman in avoid- 
ing any unnecessary monopolization of 
time. In the established centers these dis- 
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tractions appear but rarely; the members 
have been acclimated to serious discussion 
and careful analysis, and are quick to op- 
pose tactics not consonant with such pro- 
cedure. While the established forum group 
thus presents less of a problem for promo- 
tion, it is a real mental hazard for any 
leader whose arguments are not well organ- 
ized. Some of the members become partic- 
ularly adept at detecting faulty lines of 
reasoning or lax definitions. If the ensuing 
questioning of the leader’s case is in good 
taste, and if it has a serious foundation and 
is not mere quibbling, its influence is all 
to the good. If it fails to fulfill these con- 
ditions, the chairman, of course, must tact- 
fully bring the discussion back into its 
proper channels. 

The majority of members in the estab- 
lished forums may be considered seasoned 
discussion-group participants. They follow 
the leader’s arguments carefully, and most 
of them contribute to the meeting. There 
is less direct questioning in these forums 
and more intergroup discussion. There is 
less emphasis on emotional and persuasive 
argument; more on careful analysis and 
deliberative argument. On the whole, great 
improvement is shown by these groups. 

These are the active audiences. From 
the standpoint of promotion, all that is 
necessary is to provide them with interest- 
ing and significant programs. In the newer 
centers one often has a passive audience. 
Its attendance is fairly constant, but it 
fails to get into actual participation. This 
is usually a sign of some weakness in pro- 
motion. The condition can often be cor- 
rected by a change in subject matter. If 
that fails, the use of leaders who are espe- 
cially adept in stimulating discussion and 
the provision of an engaging chairman, 


together with tactful encouragement, will 
heip to bring about the desired result. 


Topics of Discussion 

Rarely, we come upon an audience in a 
new center that is thoroughly apathetic. 
Such an attitude ordinarily is the result of 
misunderstanding the advertising; the audi- 
ence expects something else. Such instances, 
in our experience, offer little opportunity 
for improvement. Some people can be in- 
terested only in the tangible. It is better, 
therefore, to make a fresh start. 

The practice in Milwaukee is to divide 
the discussion topics into three basic types: 

1. Serious Public Affairs —'These com- 
prise all social-economic, political, and re- 
ligious-philosophical discussions. They are 
the subjects that deal with the real prob- 
lems of today, the topics with which the 
forum movement is primarily concerned. 

2. Light Educational Material — These 
consist of travelogues, informative movies, 
talks on hobbies and recreation — topics 
which contribute to the individual’s devel- 
opment, yet require little concentration. 
People grow tired of continuous, serious 
discussion. These topics provide variety and 
have a considerable personal appeal; thus 
they help to maintain interest. 

At the same time, by acquaintance with 
the forum method, one continues to develop 
good habits of discussion. 

3. Entertainment — Comprises talks on 
sports, motion pictures, dramatic or humor- 
ous monologues, and similar programs. We 
are not here, of course, for the purpose of 
providing entertainment, but there are cer- 
tain cases where it must be used. For ex- 
ample, if one is conducting a forum as an 
integral part of a series of club meetings, 
it is a necessary concession to that portion 
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of the membership which is not interested 
in the more serious activities. Forums on 
sports are also a valuable means of inter- 
esting young people in group discussion. 

The difference between the reactions to 
topics which deal with a specific issue and 
those which deal with a general concept 
or policy is slight, if they are both related 
to current problems. As in the past, the 
main prerequisite for a successful forum 
is that it be timely. Forums on the arts 
are an exception to this rule; they are the 
result of special circumstances and will be 
considered later. 

Generally speaking, we have found it 
advisable, whenever possible, to associate 
forum topics with some specific event or 
question, in order to give them an element 
of tangibility. It is important to do this 
because most people find it difficult to be- 
come interested in, or appreciate the impli- 
cations of, theoretical discussion. They 
tend to regard the latter as being too ab- 
stract and of little practical value. 


Discussion of Proposed Legislation 

At the same time, we fully appreciate 
that a study of details and fragments, 
without adequate correlation, leads almost 
inevitably to confusion. Consequently, one 
must depend upon the leader’s ability to 
impress fundamental relationships upon 
the audience by weaving them skillfully 
and interestingly into a talk in which the 
ostensible emphasis is on detail. This re- 
quires a high degree of competence on the 
part of the leaders; and it is the task of 
the forum staff to search out men who have 
the afore-mentioned qualifications, and to 
obtain their cooperation in furthering the 
forum program. 

One of the most fruitful sources of dis- 
cussion topics is proposed legislation: local, 
state, and national. Many important bills 
directly involve the interests of the forum 
members; if there is to be a referendum, 
or if the pending legislation is associated 
with a current election, the forum mem- 
ber’s vote may directly influence the de- 
cision. The discussion of such questions 
has the element of concreteness which is 
so necessary in holding interest. 

One of the disadvantages of this type 
of forum is that people are more willing 
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to discuss a bill when it is approaching a 
vote than in its earlier stages. By this 
time attitudes have been crystallized, and 
the discussion is sometimes characterized 
by more contention than illumination. The 
most propitious time, when the discussion 
could be educational in both a general and 
a specific sense, would appear to be im- 
mediately upon the introduction of new 
legislation. However, one cannot obtain an 
audience because the subject matter, at 
this stage, seems too remote. 

We usually try to time the meeting so 
that it comes when the publicity accom- 
panying a given piece of legislation has 
aroused interest but before attitudes have 
become too hardened. In centers where the 
program is arranged piecemeal, this is 
simple enough; but where a program is 
arranged on a long-term basis, it requires 
a nice calculation of future probabilities, 
and often some last-minute changes when 
these calculations go awry. 

As stated above, the forums on the arts 
are a special case. We have always sought, 
in so far as people could be interested, to 
provide a balanced program which gave 
some attention to every field of human en- 
deavor. It is our conviction that the cul- 
tural activity of our times is as important 
as the economic, and that therefore it 
comes within the category of public affairs. 


Meeting the Problem of Escapism 


Early in the fali of 1939 we noted a 
tendency on the part of some people to 
avoid discussion of the war. Some simply 
wanted to avoid it; others felt that inter- 
national issues were being overemphasized, 
with a resultant neglect of domestic affairs. 
More requests were received for forums on 
the arts and also for types and topics that 
are more entertaining than educational. 

Now, without laying claim to any: ex- 
haustive research, we feel that this is a 
rather normal tendency in times like this. 
An increase in the complexity and urgency 
of real problems seems to be accompanied 
by a roughly corresponding escapism. 
There is no way to counteract this ten- 
dency, futile as it is, save by tactful and 
gradual educational methods. Simply to 
ignore it would mean that we should lose 
the members who are thus inclined; they 
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simply would not attend the forum. It is 
necessary to humor the tendency, to give 
it useful and constructive outlets, and to 
introduce an element of re-education. 

How the art forum accomplishes this 
may best be illustrated by citing examples. 
Let us say that a lecture recital has been 
scheduled. This is a program that will be 
congenial to those who would reject a cur- 
rent-events discussion; it contains an ele- 
ment of entertainment and the necessary 
interest-holding qualities. Moreover, the 
music has the psychological effect of re- 
laxing emotional tension. At the same 
time, the cultural atmosphere may be con- 
sidered superior to that which might pre- 
vail were these people left to their own 
devices, and it necessarily conditions them. 
This, in itself, is adventitious from an 
educational point of view. 

There are, however, more tangible ad- 
vantages. Although some psychologists 
have held that music is “thinking without 
concepts,” our analysis is hardly so in- 
volute. Let us take the lecture recital for 
an example. Music, or any other art, 
cannot be considered without a discussion 
of structure and form; but the mere dis- 
cussion of these factors imposes a form of 
mental discipline upon the audience. The 
discussion of the history of an art, of the 
influence which certain events and ideas 
had upon the artists of a given era, has an 
heuristic influence that should not be 
underestimated. Oftentimes this can be 
utilized to interest the members in some 
future forum. By these means, people who 
otherwise could not be interested are in- 
duced to continue participation in group 
discussions, and may even be led back 
gradually to a consideration of questions 
of great immediate urgency. 

This outline is presented to show how 
the art forum can be utilized to counteract 
the effect of escapism. It is in no sense, 
however, an argument against the use of 
the art forum on its own merits. As stated 
above, we feel that our cultural activity 
is as important as any other, and that dis- 
cussion thereof for its own sake has a high 
intrinsic value. 


Philosophy of the Forum Program 


No forum program can be conducted 
without an underlying philosophy, without 
a well-defined set of objectives and without 
keeping these constantly in mind. Our 
basic concept in this connection is that 
democracy is a rational system, and that 
the forum is a means of helping the indi- 
vidual become, positively as well as nega- 
tively, an integral part of this system. It 
follows, then, that we must help him to 
approach problems in a rational manner. 

Our objectives, therefore, are: 

1. To stimulate his interest in public 
affairs and to show how the problems of 
government are related to and affect his 
personal life. These are the prerequisites, 
for until his interest is gained nothing else 
can be done. 

2. To give him a modicum of informa- 

(Concluded on page 93) 








Legal Controls of the Curriculum 


One of the most important areas in the 
law of American education is the subject 
of the legal controls of what is being taught 
and studied in the educational system of 
the nation. This topic lies near the heart 
of American education law because it deals 
essentially with the extent and the limita- 
tions of the authority of the state to 
determine the character of the education 
which the children of the state are to 
receive. 

There are three aspects of the problem 
of the legal foundations of the curriculum. 
The first has to do with the authority of 
the state in determining and controlling 
what is taught in the schools. The problem 
here is: What is the power and what are 
the rights of the people as a whole in each 
commonwealth with regard to fixing the 
content and character of the education of 
the children of the state? A second phase 
of the subject deals with the rights of 
parents and pupils. How extensive, legally, 
is the authority of the parent in determin- 
ing what shall be taught his child and what 
he must study? The third facet of the 
subject concerns the nature and extent of 
the legal right of the teacher to determine 
what he shall teach. 

What are the rules of law which govern 
conflicts between teachers and the state or 
parents and pupils with regard to what 
may be taught? What are the legal founda- 
tions of academic freedom? The law of the 
curriculum falls into these three large divi- 
sions, each forming a segment of a com- 
plete whole. As yet the lines between these 
categories are vague in large part, though 
year by year the whole may be more clearly 
discerned. 

It is not intended here to review the 
legislation which has been enacted in the 
various states on the subjects to be taught 
in the schools. There are, as all know, a 
large number of statutes of this kind. They 
vary from state to state and are subject 
to constant change. In the early decades 
of this century, it was customary for the 
legislatures to enumerate the ordinary 
elementary school subjects and require that 
they be taught. Frequently teachers were 
required to instruct their pupils concern- 
ing the evil effects of alcohol and narcotics. 
These requirements are still in effect, but 
since the world war, new curriculum legis- 
lation has very largely concerned itself 
with requirements of a patriotic nature — 
requirements, for example, of the teaching 
and study of courses on the United States 
and the state constitutions, of flag salutes 
and pledges of allegiance. Other frequent 
additions to lists of required courses have 
been subjects dealing with moral and char- 
acter education, and physical education. 

Important as this legislation may be in 
any particular state, study of it contributes 
little to the fundamental questions of 
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curricular controls. We still want to know 
how far a state may go with such legis- 
lation, when such legislation is valid and 
when it is not, where the state’s power in 
this regard ceases and that of parents, 
students, and teachers begins. We must go 
beyond curriculum legislation to find the 
answers to such questions as these. It is 
necessary to examine the instances in which 
the validity of such legislation has been 
questioned and has received judicial deter- 
mination. It is from the recorded decisions 
in such controversies that the legal prin- 
ciples governing curricular control have 
now partially and will eventually more 
fully emerge. 


The Nebraska Language Case 


One of the best known and most impor- 
tant of the curriculum cases decided thus 
far is Meyer versus State of Nebraska, in 
which an opinion was rendered by the 
United States Supreme Court in 1919. 
During the war a statute had been passed 
by the Nebraska legislature prohibiting 
the teaching of any language other than 
English in any school in the state. Other 
states had enacted similar legislation, the 
validity of which was challenged, but these 
controversies were all settled by the deci- 
sion in the Nebraska case. When the matter 
came before the supreme court of the state, 
the statute was upheld, the court deciding 
that since the purpose of the act was to 
insure that English would become the 
mother tongue of all children reared in the 
state, which in the estimation of the legis- 
lature was necessary to the welfare of the 
state, the statute was properly within the 
state’s police power. The doctrine behind 
this state decision was apparently the 
proposition that a state may require any- 
thing to be taught in the public or private 
schools which the legislature may deem of 
welfare to the state. The United States 
Supreme Court, however, reversed the state 
decision, holding the statute contrary to 
the Constitution of the United States. 
“The legislature,’ said Mr. Justice Mc- 
Reynolds who wrote the opinion, “has 
attempted materially to interfere with the 
calling of modern language teachers, with 
the opportunities of pupils to acquire 
knowledge, and with the power of parents 
to control the education of their own. 

“That the state may do much, go very 
far indeed, in order to improve the quality 
of its citizens, physically, mentally, and 
morally, is clear; but the individual has 
certain fundamental rights which must be 
respected. Perhaps it would be highly 
advantageous if all had ready understand- 
ing of our ordinary speech, but this cannot 
be coerced by methods which conflict with 
the Constitution ...a desirable end 
cannot be promoted by prohibited means.” 

The opinion now goes on to point out 
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that there was nothing dangerous to the 
state in the languages other than English, 
hence to prohibit modern language teachers 
from teaching them and pupils from study- 
ing them at the behest of their parents was 
an act without reasonable relation to the 
end sought — welfare of the state. 

It is to be noted that the schools which 
challenged the statute were private schools 
and in the opinion occurred this statement: 
‘The power of the state to compel attend- 
ance to some school and to make reasonable 
regulations for all schools, including a 
requirement that they shall give instruc- 
tions in English, is not questioned. Nor has 
challenge been made of the state’s power 
to prescribe a curriculum for institutions 
which it supports. These matters are not 
within the present controversy.” 

Although the authority of the state in 
curricular matters may be more extensive 
with regard to public schools than with 
regard to private schools and teachers, the 
rule that may be drawn from this impor- 
tant case is something like this: The con- 
stitutional right of a qualified private 
teacher to teach what he wishes, when what 
he teaches is not of itself harmful to the 
state, and the constitutional right of pupils 
and parents to elect to study such subject 
matter are paramount to the right and 
power of a state legislature to control 
education in the state. This rule, if properly 
stated, is a part of the curriculum law of 
the country, and it is the law in every 
state since it is determined by our highest 
court. 


Prohibiting Teaching Harmful 
to State 

The state may, however, take any suit- 
able steps to prohibit the teaching of that 
which is properly deemed harmful regard- 
less of by whom or where taught. An 
example of a controversy in which this is 
brought out is the case of People versus 
American Socialist Society,? determined in 
a New York State court some years ago. 
A New York statute of 1922 prohibited the 
operation of any schools or institutions 
without a license from the University of 
the state of New York, and provided that 
“No license shall be granted for the 
conduct of any such school .. . by the 
regents . . . where it shall appear that 
the instruction proposed to be given 
includes the teaching of the doctrines that 
organized government shall be overthrown 
by force, violence, or unlawful means.” 
The American Socialist Society objected to 
the law as a violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment which prohibits a state from 
depriving any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process, and as a 
violation of a state constitutional provision 
that, “Every person may freely speak, 
write, and publish his sentiments on all 
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subjects, being responsible for the abuse 
of that right.’’ The act was upheld by the 
court, however, stating that a state may 
properly exercise its police power when it 
has for its object the promotion of public 
health, safety, peace, order, morals, or 
general welfare, and when the measures 
adopted are reasonably necessary to 
accomplish the end desired. These require- 
ments were held to have been satisfied in 
this instance. 


The Scopes Case 

It was suggested in the case of Meyer 
versus .Vebraska, that the state may go 
further in the control of what is taught 
by a public school teacher than by a 
private teacher or a private school corpora- 
tion. This matter is apparently one which 
as yet remains quite obscure. Although 
issues of the future must be relied on to 
clarify it, there is some authority to support 
the supposition just mentioned. Such is the 
famous case of Scopes versus State* which, 
after its Dayton, Tenn., trial moved on to 
a less well-known decision by the supreme 
court of the state in 1927. It will be 
recalled that a young high school biology 
teacher was convicted of violating a legis- 
lative injunction in that he taught in a 
public school a theory denying the Biblical 
story of the divine creation of man and 
instead that man had ascended from a 
lower order of animals. In his appeal he 
claimed that the statute violated the Con- 
stitution of Tennessee and the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the United States Constitu- 
tion as it improperly interfered with his 
constitutional liberty. The court, however, 
upheld the legislature, giving as its opinion 
that the only persons affected by it were 
public school teachers. “In its dealings 
with its own employees engaged upon its 
own work,” said the court, “the state is 
not hampered by the limitations of Section 
8 of Act I of the Tennessee Constitution, 
nor by the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States.” In 
support of this statement, numerous in- 
stances of regulating laws for state workers 
were cited. The decision points out that 
the act does not require the teaching of 
anything, but only forbids the teaching 
of evolution, and concludes: “If they (the 
teachers) believe that the teaching of the 
science of biology has been so hampered 
by the chapter . . . as to render such an 
effort no longer desirable, this course of 
study may be entirely omitted from the 
curriculum of our schools. If this is 
regarded as a misfortune, it must be 
charged to the legislature.” 


The Oregon School Case 


It has been suggested heretofore that 
parents have a legal right to determine 
where their children shall attend school 
and what they shall study while there. 
The point concerning attendance only 
indirectly concerns us here and it need 
merely be said in passing that the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
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Americans All, We Salute the Flag. 


in Pierce versus the Society of the Holy 
Names,’ the so-called “Oregon School 
Case,” is the chief authority on the point. 
It will be recalled that the rule announced 
in that case is that for a state to require 
attendance at only public schools consti- 
tutes an illegal invasion of parental rights 
so long as nothing improper is being taught 
in the private schools. 

The point concerning parental right of 
selection of subject matter for a child’s 
study within the public school is, however, 
of immediate significance to this inquiry. 
There have been numerous cases involving 
this problem in the courts, and a consider- 
able number of them have risen to the 
highest state tribunals. Almost universally 
it has been held that a parent has a con- 
stitutional right — by most state constitu- 
tions and by the guarantee of liberty in the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States — to make a reason- 
able selection of subject matter for his 
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child to study in the public school. Thus 
in the case of State versus Ferguson, 
decided in Nebraska in 1914, it was held 
that a father was within his rights when 
he instructed his daughter not to pursue 
a required course in domestic science in 
the local public school. 

It is to be noted that the parental selec- 
tion must be a reasonable one. The test of 
reasonableness is not the quality of the 
parent’s thinking process in reaching his 
decision, but whether the parent’s selection 
would or would not be harmful to the 
conduct of the school, or infringe upon the 
rights of others, or require of the school 
authorities that they make special arrange- 
ments for his child, or that he elect to have 
his child study something for which he is 
not prepared. 

Part of this parental right is, of course, 
his authority to determine to send his 
child to a private school or to be privately 
tutored. This, however, is subject to the 
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limitation that no parent has the right to 
have his child taught that which is immoral 
or inimical to public welfare, even though 
the parent may deem such instruction a 
religious or moral duty. This principle is 
well stated in the Colorado case, People 
versus Stanley,® decided in 1927. 


Flag Salute Cases 


Parental right of determination of what 
his child shall or shall not study is subject 
to the further limitation that no parent 
may avoid having his child taught that 
which the state, through a proper exercise 
of its police power, by legislative enact- 
ment, or otherwise, requires all children 
to be taught. The widespread controversy 
of recent years over the requirement of flag 
salutes and oaths of allegiance is an 
excellent illustration of this. Until recently 
the rule in this regard was not a settled 
one, the courts of various states disagreeing 
on the question. The problem has now been 
settled and the law of the nation announced 
through the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court last June in the case of 
Minersville School District versus Gobitis." 
The opinion was one of the first delivered 
by Mr. Justice Felix Frankfurter. 

The local school board of Minersville, 
Pa., required all pupils to participate in 
a flag salute. The ceremony involved the 
placing of the right hand on the breast 
and recitation in unison of a pledge of 
allegiance to flag and country, accompanied 
by an extension of the right hand in salute. 
Parents of certain children in the school, 
members of a religious sect known as 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, instructed their chil- 
dren not to participate in the ceremony 
on the ground that such participation was 
contrary to their religious beliefs. When 
the children were excluded from the school 
for their refusal to comply, parents sought 
an order from the courts requiring the 
school board to accept the children. The 
case became an important one in which 
the religious group, the Committee on the 
Bill of Rights of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, and the American Civil Liberties 
Union participated, and it eventually came 
before the highest court in the land. The 
fundamental question was stated by Justice 
Frankfurter as follows: “We must decide 
whether the requirement of participation 
in such a ceremony, exacted from a child 
who refuses upon sincere religious grounds, 
infringes without due process of law the 
liberty guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment.” 

The opinion is a rather lengthy one and 
it becomes clear as one reads it that the 
court is impressed with the fact that the 
case is an extraordinary fundamental one 
and of unusual importance. The conflict is 
between the fundamental, sovereign power 
of a state to take the steps it deems 
necessary to provide for its defense and 
perpetuation, and the equally fundamental 
religious and domestic liberty of parents 
and other individuals. 
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“The manifold character of man’s rela- 
tions may bring his conception of religious 
duty into conflict with the secular interests 
of his fellow men,” states the opinion. 
“When does the constitutional guarantee 
compel exemption from doing what society 
thinks necessary for the promotion of some 
great common end, or from a penalty for 
conduct which appears dangerous to the 
general good? To state the problem is to 
recall the truth that no single principle can 
answer all of life’s complexities. The right 
of freedom of religious belief, however 
dissident and however obnoxious to the 
cherished beliefs of others—even of a 
majority —is itself the denial of an 
absolute. But to affirm that the freedom 
to follow conscience has itself no limits in 
the life of a society would deny that very 
plurality of principles which, as a matter 
of history, underlies protection of religious 
toleration. Our present task, then, is to 
reconcile two rights in order to prevent 
either from destroying the other. 

“Situations like the present are phases 
of the profoundest problem confronting a 
democracy — the problem which Lincoln 
cast in memorable dilemma: ‘Must a gov- 
ernment of necessity be too strong for the 
liberties of its people, or too weak to main- 
tain its own existence?’ 

“The precise issue, then, for us to decide 
is whether the legislatures of the various 
states and the authorities in a thousand 
counties and school districts in this country 
are barred from determining the appro- 
priateness of various means to evoke that 
unifying sentiment without which there can 
ultimately be no liberties, civil or religious.” 

The decision was finally against the 
parents and the children and in favor of 
the school board as agents of the state 
and people. It is wise and necessary for 
a state to train children to patriotic im- 
pulses, said the court. The particular meth- 
ods to be chosen are for the legislature and 
its representatives to determine. 


Military Training 

This same problem — the authority of 
the state to provide for its defense and 
perpetuation versus the right of the individ- 
ual to enjoy his constitutional liberties — 
was considered from a somewhat different 
point of view and on the college level in 
the case Hamilton versus Regents of the 
University of California,’ in 1934, in which 
the rule of law for the nation with respect 
to the long-debated question of compulsory 
military training was finally settled. 

Certain students of the University of 
California, by their fathers, brought suit 
against the university and its regents to 
regain admission after having been ex- 
cluded for refusing to engage in the 
required course in military tactics. They 
contended that the state and the institu- 
tion were without power to make the 
course compulsory, that to do so violated 
their rights of liberty under the Fourteenth 
Amendment, their rights as conscientious 
objectors to things military, and that the 
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requirement was void as in violation of 
the Briand-Kellogg Peace Pact. The regents 
were upheld in the state and this was 
affirmed in the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Justice Butler, who wrote the opin- 
ion, referred to the history of the Morrill 
Act, pointing out that the land-grant uni- 
versities were bound to offer military 
tactics, were free to determine the branches 
of the same, and that there was no con- 
flict with the Peace Pact. It was held 
optional for the institution and the state 
whether to make the course compulsory 
and wholly within the power of the state 
to do either. 

No federal privileges or immunities are 
touched by such compulsory courses, nor 
any “liberty” under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. The government, it was held, must 
maintain itself, and all citizens owe it a 
duty to support and defend it. Conscien- 
tious objectors have no constitutional rights 
to relief from military duty. Congress, 
merely as a matter of policy, has relieved 
some of them in the past, but is under no 
obligation to do so in the present or future. 

The decision was by the full court with 
special concurrence of some of the liberal 
justices. 

The law seems well settled then, that 
with regard to the placing of subject matter 
and exercises in the curriculum of the 
public schools, and making such studies 
required of all students or pupils, the 
authority of the state is paramount to the 
rights and liberties of pupils and parents 
when such subject matter is found by the 
representatives of all the people to promote 
the defense and maintenance of the gov- 
ernment. 

Enough has probably been said to show 
that the problem of the legal controls of 
the curriculums of our schools both private 
and public is one of defining and clarify- 
ing the conflict of authority of the state 
and the constitutional rights and liberties 
of individuals —teachers, parents, and 
pupils. There are other areas than those 
suggested so far, in which the problem has 
arisen. Time will be taken to mention only 
one more of these — but an area in which 
a great deal of litigation has taken place 
and a great deal of confusion exists, and 
one from which, therefore, no satisfactory 
conclusions can be drawn. This is the prob- 
lem of religion in the public schools. 


The Bible in School 


There is very little agreement among 
the courts of the various states as to just 
what comes under a constitutional ban on 
the expenditures of public school funds 
for sectarian instruction and the problem 
raised in these controversies is the deter- 
mination of what constitutes sectarian in- 
struction. Thus a question that has received 
a good deal of attention is the inquiry as 
to whether the reading of the Bible in 
public schools without sectarian comment 
constitutes sectarian instruction. The 
supreme courts of some states have 


declared it sectarian and others to the 
(Concluded on page 83) 
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A Superintendent's Philosophy 


After all, a school superintendent is a 
human heing, neither super nor sub, and 
he cannot be classed with the angels or 
the demons. He is not a mechanistic cal- 
culator or a walking encyclopedia but 
human, and the more he recognizes his own 
make-up as such the better superintendent 
he becomes. 

Every human has some duties to per- 
form. Do the duties of the school super- 
intendent differ specifically from the duties 
of other species? Possibly, to some degree. 


‘His paramount duties may be classified 


according to their relative importance as 
affecting his influence as a superintendent 
as follows: to God, to self, to pupils, to 
teachers, to school board, to parents and 
community, and to church and state. 


The First Duty 


First, his duties to God. Strange, indeed, 
that in this social-minded age this item 
should be given first rank, but the super- 
intendent, as fully and sincerely as the 
preacher, must believe in God. An atheist 
is not a fit person to thrust his personality 
on our schools. The superintendent must 
recognize his debt to his Creator and rev- 
erence will be transmitted unconsciously 
to the pupils. Example is a powerful edu- 
cator and children are discerning human 
beings. ‘‘As a man thinks in his heart, so 
is he.” 

Possibly his first duty to God is to keep 
alive that little spark called conscience, 
that small light ever focused on the rights 
of humans, regardless of their size or age. 
Never, then, will position be used to brow- 
beat those under authority. It is the edu- 
cator’s duty to try to keep this light ever 
glowing in the hearts of his pupils, but the 
lamp of conscience is best lighted by re- 
flection — reflection on everyday deeds. 

Second, the superintendent should main- 
tain a feeling of reverence and thankful- 
ness for his Maker, which feeling of thank- 
fulness should tend to keep his chest and 
head from expanding at times to a point 
where the tension might become dangerous 
or dictatorlike. The statement has been 
sarcastically made that some superintend- 
ents take up their vocation so that “they 
can be God for a little while,” meaning 
thereby that some administrators become 
“monarchs of all they survey,” rule with 
an iron hand, and inflate their ego thereby. 
The word God in the statement is used 
ill-advisedly and should be replaced by the 
word dictator to connote the meaning 
intended. There is a vast difference between 
the two. It is not advisable to use the 
name of God in vain, but every superin- 
tendent could make excellent use of God- 
like qualities and sincere reverence is the 
first step thereto. 

Third, the superintendent should main- 
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tain an unbreakable contact with a spiritual 
anchor to give him stability at all times 
and under all circumstances. His faith in 
God, truth, and love must transcend all 
school, state, and family ties, for these 
may pass away, totally or in part, before 
his duties as an educator may be completed. 
He must be “strong centered” to with- 
stand the constant blows of evil and greed 
upon his personality, to keep it from dis- 
integrating in times of stress, and maintain 
the best school possible. 


Self-Realization a Duty 


The second group of duties of the super- 
intendent pertain to self. What! Self before 
pupils and community! Coldly and un- 
emotionally, yes. Only by keeping himself 
in the best possible physical, mental, and 
spiritual condition can he be of the most 
value to his school. 

The superintendent’s first duty to self is 
that of self-realization. He must be free to 
follow the innermost promptings of his soul. 
Ideals must be realized; continuous growth 
must be strived for. He must not permit 
any one group or any one interest to domi- 
nate how his spare time shall be spent. 
Whatever is inside must blossom out or 
wither away. Why did he get into this 
school business, anyway? For pecuniary 
reasons? Heaven forbid! Possibly because 
he loved books and children more than the 
average person. But whatever exists in the 
make-up of the individual superintendent 
should be developed as hobby or vocation, 
and if developments are incompatible with 
schoolwork, he should change occupations. 

A definite time should be allotted for 
reading and, also, for writing. Superintend- 
ents need expression at times and are en- 
titled to have a “quiet closet” for thinking 
and reverie without being regarded as anti- 
social. More than any other vocation, 
mental stagnation is deadly venom to the 
superintendent. He must continue to grow 
mentally or be left behind —his school 
also. It is impossible to stand still; the only 
permanent thing is change. 

Regarding his duties to the physical 
self, he should alwavs be aware that 
“haste makes waste’’—there is time 
enough to do the things which needs be 
done if properly planned. It is not the 
rapidity of impressions that count in 
schoolwork, but the depth of the impres- 
sions. Will they remain for a century or 
be erased completely within 24 hours? The 
superintendent must be alert to the con- 
dition of becoming so engrossed in his 
duties that he neglects physical exercise. 
After all, the physical body is the temple 
of the mind. 


The Pupil, the Superintendent’s 
Great Concern 


Third in order come the pupils. Of 
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course, if there were no pupils, there would 
be no need of superintendents of schools. 
Therefore, after he has humbled himself 
before God and, also, conquered himself, 
the superintendent becomes a fit model for 
the boys and girls of 1941 to mold their 
characters. The ideals — and “deals” — of 
the head of the schools sift down through 
every grade and, if he remain for a decade 
or two, stamps its reflection on every stu- 
dent. Is his ‘“‘word as good as his bond”? 
Does he love or loath his pupils? 

It is in private conference that the most 
lasting benefits of teacher or superintendent 
are made manifest. Here artificiality can be 
cast aside, for the real, live problem of the 
pupil — be he a so-called reprobate or an 
honor student —is in the foreground. If 
the counselor really understands children 
and their problems, conferences always can 
result in benefit to the pupil. If, however, 
the interviewer is not even master of him- 
self and angrily and arbitrarily imposes 
some general, mechanistic ruling upon the 
pupil, rarely, if ever, does any good result 
therefrom. Certainty of punishment, rather 
than severity of punishment, should be 
the rule, and then administered in a way 
that the pupil realizes there is nothing 
personal in the matter. 

All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy; all play and no work makes Jack a 
useless boy. How to find a happy medium 
between dullness and uselessness, that is 
the question. Life is changing every dec- 
ade; school life is changing every decade, 
also. Fifty years ago the problem was to 
find enough human labor to get the neces- 
sary work done; today the problem is what 
to do with human beings who have no work 
to do because of the machine. Today we 
have the problem of leisure, what to oc- 
cupy people’s spare time with. Now leisure 
should be a blessing; it may become a 
curse if it degenerates into loafing. Today 
many more people die of loafing, boredom, 
or monotony — whatever you wish to call 
it—-and its abundant evils than die be- 
cause of hard labor. Lack of interest in 
life, absence of the thrill of achievement, 
the feeling of worthlessness — these cause 
premature old age and death. People do 
not quit learning when they grow old; they 
grow old when they quit learning. 

Now, children and young people are sim- 
ilar to a garden. Both will produce some- 
thing, even without any care or direction. 
A garden left to itself will produce weeds; 
a group of youngsters, if left to themselves 
entirely will do something — but what? 
The urge to do something, learn something, 
is a natural part of everyone. If the urge 
is throttled, then retrogation sets in. 

Extracurricular school activities give 
pupils opportunities for satisfying this urge 
in a pleasant way. We do not want all work 
in life or school; we do not want all play. 
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Therefore, we have developed extracurric- 
ular activities, part work and part play, 
purposeful play, and definite progressive re- 
sults are secured without the monotony of 
work. Therefore purposeful play activities 
are very important in the development of 
ethe personality of the student. The word 
personality is difficult to define, but the 
following seem worthy of repeating. ‘“Per- 
sonality is the integration (putting togeth- 
er) of those systems of habits that 
represent an individual’s characteristic ad- 
justments to his environment” or in other 
words, “by personality is meant the sum 
total of the reactions of an individual to 
all of the situations which he encounters, ” 
or to put it briefly in seven words, “Per- 
sonality is the individual’s social stimulus 
value.” 

The definite job of the educator is to 
develop the personality and will of each 
pupil, to increase his “social stimulus 
value,” in so far as permitted by environ- 
ment, heredity and will-training. To do 
this he must maintain the best possible 
school program that he can devise and the 
community can afford. 


Teachers and School Boards Are 
Responsibilities 

Teachers differ from pupils only in age, 
training, and experience. Both are wholly 
human and should be treated as such. It 
is desirable that the proper faculty “at- 
mosphere” be developed and maintained. 
The beginning teacher, especially, needs 
careful guidance to secure proper teacher- 
pupil relationships, needs encouragement 
and full accord with the superintendent. 
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The superintendent should ever be 
ready to aid his teachers in securing de- 
served advancement, encourage them to 
take more graduate work, and be sym- 
pathetic with those who desert teaching 
for matrimony. 

The school board is supposed to be a 
lay body whose duty it is to feel the public 
pulse and advise the superintendent con- 
cerning local conditions and problems. The 
school should be administered by the su- 
perintendent, and only in times of admin- 
istrative crises should it be necessary that 
the board be executive. 

The superintendent’s greatest duty to 
parents is to keep them accurately in- 
formed concerning the development of their 
children’s growing “‘social stimulus values” 
or personalities. This requires information 
about all phases of school life and, also, 
in so far as possible, make parents aware 
of out-of-school activities that are vitally 
affecting the pupils, either for good or for 
bad. Only by sensible cooperation between 
school and home can best results be 
secured. 

Let us ever remember that schools are 
maintained for pupils; schools are not 
maintained for superintendents, for teach- 
ers, for board members, for parent-teacher 
associations, for book salesmen, or for 
political parties. The superintendent and 
school board who always apply the cri- 
terion — “Is this for the pupils’ best in- 
terests?’’ — sincerely and carefully to all 
school problems will have a trustworthy 
shield against selfish outside interests and 
they will prove to be a blessing to the 
community they serve. No teacher or 
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board member with selfish personal finan- 
cial gain at heart at any time is worthy of 
his sacred trust in our democracy. Pupils 
are parents’ most prized possessions; there- 
fore, parents will back to the limit any 
worth-while school program. 

The superintendent is often in a position 
where he can assist much in making work- 
able plans for recreational activities of all 
the people of his community. He is also 
in a position to work for united community 
action for the betterment of youth, uniting 
the American Legion, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, Sun- 
day schools and various clubs to bending 
their efforts to that end. 

The public school superintendent should 
watch his church and Sunday school activ- 
ities carefully. The man who is interested 
in developing personalities besides his own 
will encourage worthy young people to 
undertake public and personal tasks, back- 
ing them with his experience and guidance 
in an unobtrusive way. 

Neither should he be overactive in po- 
litical parties to the extent that his school- 
work is neglected or harmed. But he should 
support financially (as far as possible) and 
morally all worth-while religious organiza- 
tions and civic bodies. It is difficult these 
days to maintain proper religious and civic 
attitudes among our citizens, young and 
old. “Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” It is not easy to keep a proper 
religious and democratic atmosphere in 
all human contacts, but may it be said 
of us by everyone, “I am a better person 
for having come in contact with the 
superintendent.” 


Criteria for Extracurricular Activities 


Very little of the current professional 
magazine literature is devoted to discus- 
sions of the philosophies, objectives, or 
criteria of extracurricular activities. An 
analysis of articles listed under the heading 
of “Extracurricular Activities” in the Edu- 
cational Index, for the past two years, in- 
dicates that about one in every five deals 
with the financial aspects of extracurricular 
activities, whereas a meager 1 per cent is 
devoted to a discussion of objectives. 

Writers have tended to assume, a priori, 
the universal establishment and function- 
ing of extracurricular programs. This un- 
doubtedly has led them to err in concluding 
that the individual administrator, as well 
as his colleagues in the profession, is well 
integrated in his mental outlook toward 
the subject. 

The correctness of this assumption might 
well be challenged. If the truth were 
known, administrative officers, and their 
school-board members, are probably 
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anxiously seeking assistance in helping 
them answer the following very vital and 
personal question: What attitude shall I 
take toward the role which extracurricular 
activities play in the program of my school? 

The thesis presented here is simply this: 
If we are to perceive, with any degree of 
lucidity, the major goals and objectives of 
extracurricular programs, we must be 
spared from unnecessary submergence in 
their detailed ramifications. More articles 

not fewer — that deal with the philos- 
ophy of the movement, and that point out 
the general directions we should travel, 
would be distinctly advantageous. 

As a permanent answer to the whole 
broad area, the author has no convenient 
panacea to offer. He does believe, however, 
the following seven tests will prove helpful 
to both board members and administrative 
officers in their honest endeavor to clarify 
their own attitudes toward expanding and 
vexatious extraclass activities. 

From the standpoint of sound educa- 
tional philosophy the best extracurricular 


offering, in the best schools, will meet the 
following suggested criteria: 


1. Diffusion Not Concentration 

In their enthusiasm to make a favorable 
showing schoolmen too frequently confuse 
the idealistic with the realistic program. It 
is for this reason, in the local school dis- 
trict, board members and administrative 
officers need factual and reliable informa- 
tion on the following question: What is the 
actual area of activities covered by the 
extracurricular program in this system? 
With the evidence on the table before them 
it can soon be determined whether the 
program has gone to seed on one activity, 
and hence is terribly lopsided, or whether 
balance and harmony of parts has been 
maintained throughout. 

The principle of diffusion is cognizant of 
the interests and needs of the whole stu- 
dent body; it therefore takes the necessary 
safeguards against the possibility of minor- 
ity, but influential groups who assert for 
themselves a “place in the sun’”’ out of all 
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proportion to what otherwise might be their 
legitimate demands on time and money. 

In short, the criterion of diffusion is the 
principle of spread. Interpreters of this 
principle should not run to ludicrous ex- 
tremes and assume it to imply a fanning 
out in as many different directions as there 
are pupils in the school system. Such a 
movement would be as grave an error as 
narrow concentration. The principle of rea- 
sonable and sane diffusion, applied to an 
extracurricular program consistent with 
the major needs of a student body, does, 
however, constitute some of the best in- 
surance available against the too frequent 
practice of unjust pyramiding. 


2. Selectivity Not Promiscuity 

Like Topsy, far too many extracurricular 
programs have just grown up. How they 
got there — for the life of them they don’t 
know. But once having arrived they be- 
come entrenched in the. folkways of the 
school, and it’s the devil-to-pay attempting 
to extricate them. Is it too much to sug- 
gest that no activity, having run its course 
and fulfilled its purpose, be allowed to hang 
on merely because it “always has been 
with us’? 

Promiscuous growth of extracurricular 
activities suggests not only indiscriminate 
expansion but also that the component 
parts are confusedly mingled together. In- 
deed, in school systems where such is the 
case, it is small wonder that students, 
faculty. board members, superintendents, 
and parents wonder what it’s all about. 

On the other hand, selectivity carries 
with it the implication that those responsi- 
ble for the original initiation of the pro- 
gram made their selections with careful 
discrimination, and that in its fostering of 
suggested new activities, some are deliber- 
ately chosen or taken in preference to 
others. Would it not be wise procedure 
sometime to survey scientifically the out- 
side, vital interests and/or hobbies of the 
student body? Such an investigation would 
be certain to throw light on the extracur- 
ricular program of the school and reveal 
points of strength and weakness that could 
come out in no other way. 


3. Inclusion Not Exclusion 

In some school systems there are certain 
student cliques that suffer from hallucina- 
tions of grandeur and whose notions of an 
“aristocracy of the elite” sometimes run to 
fantastic extremes. On the whole, their ob- 
jectives are twofold: (1) to secure a mo- 
nopoly of certain extracurricular activities, 
and (2) to determine the elements of en- 
trance in such a way that only a restricted 
few, of their own selection, can qualify. 

Thus, within public, taxed-supported 
educational systems, secret societies and 
organizations spring forth with mushroom 
growth. By the time supervisory lethargy 
and inertia have been overcome the dam- 
age has been done. When the administra- 
tion seeks to rectify the condition and de- 
mocratize extracurricular student life, they 
find not only very active student opposi- 
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tion to interference but also, in many in- 
stances, that the parents are backing the 
children in the fight. What, therefore, 
started gut as a very innocent affair has 
become portentously significant. 

It is foolish for any of us to take an 
attitude of languorous complacency toward 
the possibilities of this sort of thing being 
just another one of those farfetched fairy 
tales the author knows of school sys- 
tems where this very thing has happened. 

School board and administrative officers 
should, therefore, be on the alert to pre- 
vent any such misuse of extracurricular 
function; for the very essence of education 
for democratic living inheres in the Chris- 
tian virtue of charitable love, which cer- 
tainly “vaunteth not itself” in vainglori- 
ous boastings of assumed superiority. 

If this spirit can be neither taught nor 
caught from the more or less informal con- 
tacts and associations that spring from 
extracurricular participation, it cannot be 
taught nor caught anywhere. No student, 
irrespective of race, creed or color; wealth, 
social status, or popularity, should be 
barred from taking part in any extracurric- 
ular activity sponsored by a public school. 


4. Participation Not “Spectatoritis” 


The corollary of inclusion, discussed in 
the preceding paragraphs, is participation. 
It is of little avail to enroll every student 
in the extracurricular program if one does 
not at the same time attempt to secure 
his cooperative participation in one or more 
activities. Since the activities are created 
for the pupil, and not the other way 
around, it would seem to follow that one 
way of measuring the program’s success 
would be in terms of active identification. 

Members of the supervisory personnel 
would receive a jolting shock, as it should 
be to them, if they were to take time out 
to discover the number of students not 
participating in the extracurricular pro- 
gram of the school. Wall-flowers, afflicted 
with ‘“‘spectatoritis,” are a curse and stand 
as a very definite impediment to the school 
system seeking to qualify its extracurricular 
program as among the best. Nevertheless, 
this handicap to a good program cannot 
hope to be remedied through an attitude 
of indifference. Our educational responsi- 
bility does not cease until we discover why 
the nonparticipant is nonparticipating and, 
upon the basis of this information, make 
the necessary salvage. 

Participation, as a criterion, doesn’t nec- 
essarily carry with it the implication that 
every student must swamp himself with 
innumerable activities, none of which in- 
terest him vitally; neither does it suggest 
the exclusive use of a few selected stu- 
dents in many different activities. Such a 
philosophy would defeat its own ends. The 
principle does, however, commit itself to 
the position that every student embrace at 
least one activity which he feels has sig- 
nificance for him. It is very true, a good 
deal of administrative-faculty and teacher- 
pupil guidance may be necessary before 
anything like 100 per cent student partici- 
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pation is realized — but then, who’s chal- 
lenged by an educational snap? 


5. Voluntarism Not Regimentation 


From what has been stated elsewhere in 
this article one should not conclude that 
what is here suggested is regimentation of 
students in their extracurricular life. To at- 
tempt a consummation of such a point of 
view would be fatal. 

Those in charge of out-of-class programs 
frequently make the attempt to herd stu- 
dents around, first this way and then that. 
To their complete chagrin, such leaders 
soon discover students have very positive 
likes and dislikes of their own and refuse 
to be corralled. 

Of whatever nature, any extracurricular 
activity that cannot survive on its own 
merits — that is, attract and hold students 
without forced attendance — needs to be 
eliminated, for it long since has failed to 
meet the purpose for which it was original- 
ly created. To attempt its perpetuation is 
like trying to grow bananas in a hothouse 
—it can be done, but at what a terrific 
cost! 

In this day of education for participa- 
tion in the democratic way of life, ad- 
ministrative tyranny in the execution of 
extracurricular activities is decidedly out 
of line. Executive compulsion — never! 
Complete student freedom in selection — 
always! Understanding faculty guidance 
and direction — by all means! 


6. Educationalism Not Fiscality 


Any extracurricular program whose 
major purpose, either implicit or explicit, 
is that of raising revenue is in danger of 
befogging the whole issue. Using the extra- 
curricular program as a money-raising 
medium is not here condemned, providing 
the emphasis is not characterized by an ex- 
cessive regard for financial considerations. 
Back of the whole program there must be 
a spirit other than that of pecuniary gain. 

Too frequently in our thinking we tend 
to confuse and identify extracurricular ac- 
tivities with the more glamorous and 
money-raising sports (football, basketball, 
baseball) whose educational value is of 
doubtful quality when compared with 
other less spectacular activities — say the 
school paper, debate squad, drama groups, 
photography clubs, musical activities, etc. 

In spite of the fact that those activities 
with the largest financial “gate appeal” re- 
ceive the largest percentage of student- 
body appropriations for their continued 
existence, the practice is still not wholly 
justifiable; for it has yet to be proved that 
their educative life value for students bears 
any direct relationship to their money-rais- 
ing ability. A percentage cut of the bets 
laid on horse and dog racing is a lucrative 
source of income for certain states, it’s true, 
but who will argue that there’s anything 
particularly educational for the person who 
watches the ponies — or the hounds chase 
a mechanical jack rabbit? 

Where the educability and serviceability 
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Wake Up, School Administrators 


Are American school administrators 
asleep at the switch? Is the leadership of 
the American school system in the hands 
of men lacking in the ability to see the 
shadows that present-day events cast across 
the path of the future? Do the heads of 
our school systems throughout the land 
see any implications of the governmental 
youth program for the growth or decline 
of the organizations they direct? If not, 
it is high time eyes are opened. 

Since the present national administra- 
tion took office we have seen agencies de- 
voted to the care and education of youth 
steadily increase. The Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps program for the conservation 
and rehabilitation of unemployed, out-of- 
school boys was an essential part of the 
New Deal from the very beginning. And 
significantly enough, it was one phase of 
the New Deal that received the praise of 
both parties and the majority of the Amer- 
ican public. The CCC was followed by the 
National Youth Administration, which in 
its early stages was designed to help youth 
remain in school, but in the past two or 
three years has widened its function and 
established an educational program of its 
own. Resident centers have been organized 
to provide environments where under- 
privileged youth can live and learn a way 
of making a living. The year 1941 saw 
the development of defense training, often 
within the regular school building but sel- 
dom under the administration of present 
school authorities. 

Do school executives see that these or- 
ganizations have come into being because 
of the failure of the public school systems? 
If the secondary school had provided a 
satisfactory form of education for the 
youth who had quit school and were un- 
employed in 1933, the CCC would not 
have been formed. Those in charge of the 
schools at this period were so unconcerned 
about the welfare of a large portion of our 
youth that the national government con- 
sidered it necessary to create another 
agency to shoulder the burden. Most edu- 
cators were too concerned with giving the 
students who could profit from it (and 
students who could not) an academic, clas- 
sical education. The recent changes in 
NYA policy are proof that educators, ad- 
ministrators, and teachers were not awak- 
ened by the formation of the CCC. Many 
boys and girls are still unable to profit, to 
learn how to live and how to make a liv- 
ing, under the curriculum now provided 
in the average secondary school. The de- 
fense program is an added challenge. In 
all of the three cases mentioned the gov- 
ernment has been unable to depend upon 
the present public school system to solve 
pressing educational problems. The public 
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schools have been considered partial 
failures at least three times. 

Our public school system is now faced 
with an even more drastic movement, a 
movement to require one year of compul- 
sory labor service for all American boys 
and girls. From a quiet and inconspicuous 
start, the demand for labor service has 
grown and acquired considerable backing. 
The first step consisted of an attempt to 
convince the adult population that the 
coming generation is composed of worth- 
less idlers, trivial in thought and action, 
incapable or unwilling to do any serious 
thinking or engage in any activity resem- 
bling honest work. Glance back through 
your periodicals and newspaper columns of 
mid- and late summer and see how many 
times that idea was repeated. This denun- 
ciation of youth, used as the opening gun 
in the battle, was followed by subtle and 
then more open suggestion that ‘someone, 
possibly the government, needed to take a 
hand in regenerating our spoiled, lazy 
young people by subjecting them to the 
rigid discipline of hard manual work. Sev- 
eral trial balloon suggestions that the gov- 
ernment should organize a national sys- 
tem of youth labor camps were met with 
such a wave of negative reaction that they 
were hastily withdrawn. But with the pas- 
sage of the Selective Service Act the spon- 
sors of labor camps saw national resistance 
to regimentation slackening, and once again 
began advocating their program as an 
appendage to the national defense move- 
ment. That advocacy is still in progress. 
And more and more American citizens are 
accepting the premise of this minority; 
that American youth is degenerate and 
lazy, redeemable only by a period of su- 
pervised labor in a government camp. 


The Attitude Toward Work 


It would be difficult to disprove that 
American youth does not have the wrong 
attitude toward work. Most children who 
are asked if they like to work will answer 
emphatically, “No.” A few of the more 
sophisticated will respond to a query about 
work with “Work! Only saps work. Smart 
people don’t have to.” Other children, with 
slightly different backgrounds will reply. 
“Why should I work? My old man has 
dough.” Manual labor is considered par- 
ticularly distasteful. A survey has found 
that 87 per cent of all the children in high 
school are seeking to prepare themselves 
for “white-collar” jobs. There has been 
built up in the minds of many American 
children the idea that work is something 
to be escaped if possible. 

Although the home has had the major 
part in producing the attitude that work 
is distasteful, the school system must ac- 
cept a share of the responsibility. Our 
school curriculums have been largely cul- 
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tural, designed to produce people able to 
enjoy aristocratic leisure before they gave 
them the means of obtaining this leisure. 

In our schools we find thousands of 
students studying traditional subjects such 
as the English classics, Latin, algebra, not 
because they personally feel that these 
subjects will have any value to them, but 
because parents and teachers have said 
that all “cultured” persons must have a 
knowledge of such topics. A course in 
woodworking or cooking is considered less 
cultural. The educators have made the dis- 
tinction so plain that many parents resent 
being told by school officials that their 
children should take a mechanical or in- 
dustrial course because they feel that this 
recommendation some way or other brands 
their child as an inferior person. We are 
continuing the idea that anyone who works 
with his hands is an uncultured person. 
Is it any wonder that in such a school our 
youth is seeking ways to avoid work and 
to gain the opportunity to engage in -the 
leisure-time or “cultural” activities to 
which we attach prestige value? We have 
surrounded these young people with a cul- 
ture and parents and teachers who hold 
work, hard manual work, to be unneces- 
sary and unworthy of the efforts of intel- 
ligent individuals, and now we are blam- 
ing the children for feeling that work is 
distasteful. 

To remedy this deficiency, caused at 
least in part by the diet of the schools, we 
have the present movement to bring about 
compulsory labor service. It is not the 
function or intention of this article to ex- 
plore the sources of the movement or the 
powers behind it. Neither is the writer 
going to present any arguments concern- 
ing the undemocratic nature of compulsory 
work service although that might well be 
done. I am asking if you administrators 
are awake. Do you realize that if this 
emerging plan becomes reality, your pro- 
gram will be curtailed, your financial sup- 
port and your function supplanted by an- 
other agency managed by men outside the 
profession? To allow this movement to 
achieve realization is to admit your failure 
and wish your work onto someone else. 

The only way to prevent the increase 
of the demand for another agency to pro- 
duce willing workers is to revise your 
present program so that you produce 
them. How can this be done? 


Five Things We Can Do 


If we are really sincere about wanting 
to develop a love of work in our children 
we need to utilize the principles of moti- 
vation that come to us from the field of 
psychology. They are: 

First, allow the children to have a part 
in the important, vital activities of the 
home, school, and community. Too often 
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all of us, parents, teachers, community 
leaders, and school administrators give 
children the impression that they are un- 
able to engage in any important work. If 
children become interested in some big 
task that confronts the family, school, or 
community, we are prone to say, “Oh, that 
is too big a job for you. Wait until you 
are older.” Then we assign the children 
some small duty so entirely unrelated to 
the larger undertaking that they do not 
see any connection, and we wonder why 
they do not like to do it. On the other 
hand, we adults are continually amazed at 
the energy and success with which children 
attack seemingly impossible tasks when we 
give them the opportunity. Last fall a 
group of Texas children abandoned their 
games and conducted a campaign to elect 
their friend to Congress. They organized 
parades, staged political rallies, provided 
music, and made speeches; they even did 
odd jobs to raise money to elect their can- 
didate. Was that work? Did they shun it? 
Too often we give our children the feeling 
that they are not wanted or, what is more 
important, needed in the process of really 
worth-while life activities. 

Second, make sure that the child sees 
a purpose in the work he is doing. Nothing 
will kill the desire to work more quickly 
than being forced to carry out some task 
in which the young workers see no value, 
personal or vicarious. A few days ago I 
heard a supervisor of Negro education in 
a southeastern state tell this story. He was 
visiting a one-room rural Negro school. 
When he entered the classroom, the teacher 
was in the process of filling the black- 
board with figures. The teacher interrupted 
his writing occasionally to ask questions 
for which the pupils momentarily stopped 
their spitball throwing to answer yes or 
no. The figures with which the teacher 
was filling the blackboard had to do with 
running a Federal Reserve Bank in Bos- 
ton. When the supervisor was called upon 
to talk at the end of the period he asked, 
“How many of you have even seen a 
bank?” All the children shook their heads. 
“How many have bank accounts?” The 
pickaninnies nearly fell out of their seats 
laughing at the idea. Yet there was a 
teacher expecting pupils to see purpose 
and value in the class activity. It is high 
time that those who seek to develop 
workers realize that forcing youth to carry 
out purposeless tasks does not develop a 
belief that work is desirable. 

When children see value in an activity 
or a need for it, they are willing to work. 
A group of small boys will work like 
beavers to scrape a plot of ground for a 
ball diamond. Last year a class in an Ala- 
bama high school undertook and carried 
through a project that would have daunted 
most of us. One day they were discussing 
malaria. They found that one half of their 
group had had the disease and that most 
of the victims had been girls. They began 
to wonder if they were a typical sample. 
They called the health department of their 
city and found an unsatisfactory amount 
of data. Aroused by this lack of important 
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information, they planned and carried 
through a very commendable community 
survey which gave them data on the per- 
centage of malaria sufferers, the sections 
of town in which malaria was most prev- 
alent, and the type of treatment followed 
by the patients. Only two members of the 
entire class shirked. The other youngsters 
in the class saw a community need and 
worked with great vigor to perform a com- 
munity service. Unfortunately for the com- 
munity and the pupils no real use was 
made of the data they collected. Is it any 
wonder boys and girls become discouraged 
about work? 


Children Must Help Plan 


The survey just described demonstrated 
another principle that must guide adults 
in seeking to produce workers. Children 
must have a part in planning the activity. 
If a child is told what to do, he is simply 
carrying out orders; he is doing something 
to please somebody or to earn a reward. 
If he fails he has no vital concern and con- 
sequently will not expend great effort un- 
less he greatly desires the approval or the 
reward. And many of us, teachers, parents, 
and administrators, have found to our sor- 
row time and time again that our approval 
and the rewards we administer are not 
sufficient to stimulate. On the other hand, 
if children have a part in deciding how a 
bit of work is to be performed, they as- 
sume a responsibility for the success of 
the task. Not much is accomplished under 
the leadership of an adult who can give 
no better reason for working than “Mother, 
or teacher, or superintendent wants you 
to do it.” 

Fourth, the child must have an indivi- 
dual responsibility. The old saying that 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business 
holds true in getting children to work. I 
can remember hoeing corn when I was 
ten. If my father sent my brother, who 
was nearly the same age, and me out to 
hoe together, not much was accomplished. 
I would blame my brother and he would 
blame me for the lack of effort. But if my 
father sent either of us alone we would 
work like Trojans. We knew that he would 
be able to fix the responsibility. I have 
seen the same thing happen in class. If a 
committee is formed to carry on some task 
and each member does not assume re- 
sponsibility for a special portion of the 
work, either the project is not completed 
or the leaders do all the work. 

A fifth suggestion is that the child 
should have freedom in carrying out the 
work activity. Once the goal to be accom- 
plished is agreed upon, the adult should 
not dogmatically direct how the work 
should be done. Children have ideas they 
like to try. All of us, no doubt, can re- 
member starting to wipe the dishes or 
mow the lawn or some other task that we 
were sure we knew how to do and then 
having someone stand over us and say 
“No, do it.this way,” or “It would be 
much better if... .”’ In guiding the work 
of children, adults should give advice only 
when asked or through such subtle sugges- 
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tion that it will not be offensive to the 
younger worker. 

Finally, there is the question of rewards. 
For years teachers have been rewarding 
children for work by giving them high 
marks and service points. Some parents 
have rewarded children for performing 
simple household tasks with cash pay- 
ments. Both are psychologically unsound 
if a love of work is sought. In both cases 
the adult in charge is making work some- 
thing to be endured in order to gain pleas- 
urable results when the task is finished. 
I have seen this degenerate in the class- 
room to the place where a child asks how 
many service points he will receive each 
time the teacher suggests that he open the 
window. I have seen boys refuse to cut 
the lawn until they were paid their 50 
cents fee. Those parents and that teacher 
had done a splendid job of teaching that 
work is good only because it can bring 
rewards. 

To develop a love of work in children, 
adults must guide the child’s activities so 
that he gains his satisfaction from the 
work itself. This can be done in several 
ways. If the child feels that he is con- 
tributing to the welfare of his group, he 
sees value in work. (And it is only by the 
development of ‘such an attitude that 
forced labor in a national camp can be 
made beneficial and not a year of activity 
that breeds the idea that work is done 
only under compulsion.) If a child has a 
part in evaluating his work, the task be- 
comes good for its own sake. Then, the 
task is his, performed for his own satis- 
faction. If the child accepts the purposes 
to which the activity contributes, then he 
will feel that the work is valuable. 


The Schools Must Change 


These principles do not represent a blue- 
print plan for getting children to love 
work, but they are psychologically sound 
suggestions advanced as guides for school 
systems that want to do something to 
change youth’s attitude toward work. 

However, these principles cannot be put 
into practice unless the curriculums of the 
schools are changed. More work experi- 
ences and opportunities must be provided. 
If requirements for graduation from high 
school are not altered, and if teachers and 
administrators do not gain a clearer con- 
cept of the function of the school, there 
will be no room in the ordinary school 
program for such experiences. You ad- 
ministrators must select teachers who are 
as capable of guiding work experiences as 
they are of teaching students how to write 
a sonnet. Some schools are already making 
advances in this direction. One school su- 
perintendent I know has started a garden 
project in which students work two hours 
each day. Other superintendents have pro- 
moted cleanup campaigns, removal of fire 
hazards, school-ground beautification, dan- 
delion-pulling drives, the building of bird- 
houses and watering troughs, the renova- 
tion of vacant lots for play and beauty, 
the foundation and operation of a lost- 
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The Public Schools and the World Today 


Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Ph.D. 


I 

Time was when public education was regarded enthusiastically by 
the articulate part of the American people as the certain means to 
the millennium. It was not only the direct way, it was a short cut. 
Ignorance would vanish from the face of the earth. Poverty would 
go too. An enlightened mankind would bring to pass on earth a more 
real paradise than Adam’s. There would be a new heaven and a new 
earth. How the middle of the nineteenth century rang with this 
millennial hope just as the struggle for free public education was 
achieving its great victory. Men in purely secular matters never had 
so definite a vision, so profound a faith, and so certain a hope. To 
that time more, even than to the period of the French Revolution, 
poets might with a greater sense of satisfaction proclaim that to be 
young was to be very heaven, for age was certain to see the earthly 
paradise. 

Even before public education was accepted as a public policy, the 
Founding Fathers expressed an abiding faith in education. It was not 
the collateral view expressed in England after the extension of the 
ballot, that now, we must educate our masters; it was faith in educa- 
tion itself. Said Washington, “Promote then as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In 
proportion as the structure of government gives force to public 
opinion, it is important that public opinion be enlightened.” John 
Adams believed that “the revenues of the state would be applied 
infinitely better, more charitably, wisely, usefully and therefore polit- 
ically in this way (that is to support conveniently local schools, at 
public expense, for every rank and class of people) than even in 
maintaining the poor.” For Franklin, education was the surest founda- 
tion of happiness. These concepts were expressed also in the state 
constitution of the early nineteenth century in the provision that the 
state support a general system of schools. 

What these statements meant was not definite until the middle of 
the century when the fight for public education was won; and its 
scope was not clarified until the Kalamazoo decision in 1872. 

The history of the remainder of the nineteenth century seems to 
confirm Horace Mann’s faith in the improvability of mankind — even 
the accelerated improvability of mankind. Elementary school attend- 
ance grew by leaps and bounds, and after the beginning of the 
twentieth century, so did secondary education and collegiate educa- 
tion. By the time of World War I, elementary education was prac- 
tically universal, and secondary education was fast moving toward 
that goal. All that seemingly was necessary to realize the democratic 
hope was to see that people went to school. How simple it all was! 

There developed in America a supreme faith in education. Education 
could achieve anything apparently in the social and individual life. It 
was the panacea for all ills and the basis for all proposed social 
advances. More education was the way to the millennium — and all 
that was needed apparently was more money for schools, and all we 
had to do was to wait, with our eyes lifted to heaven, for the new day. 

This was and is a maive faith! What was needed was not primarily 
more money —though more money was needed —but more intelli- 
gence, more intelligent planning, and a more critical examination of 
our underlying principles. It was important to get children into 
schools, but it was more important what happened to them in the 
schools. As the constitution of the State of Wisconsin says, there 
should be a frequent recurrence to fundamental principles if the bless- 
ings of a free government are to be maintained. Let us recur to 
fundamental principles. 


II 


Toward the end of the nineteenth century the sociologists came 
along with their cult of progress — and furnished a rationalization of 
the educational faith. Progress was inevitable. Though, at times, it 
seemed merely the inevitable result of a maturation process, but most 
of the time, education was considered the method of this social 
progress. Taking their cue from the evolutionary hypothesis, the 
sociologists saw ahead of them the certain and inevitable progress of 


men toward a Great Society, where good will, cooperation, and love 
would rule men and nations. Instead of the survival of the fittest, all 
would be fitted to survive, presumably by a humanitarian education. 
Armaments and armies would be no more. Trade barriers and tariffs 
would be abolished. The profit motive would be eliminated. Tech- 
nocracy with its energy came in to make things look even grander. 
Free men would range the earth freely. The fruits of the earth would 
be for all men. The moral law would be effective in the hearts of 
men. Was not the unfortified three-thousand-mile border between 
Canada and the United States an augury of this? Was not the re- 
nunciation of war by practically all nations in the Kellogg Pact con- 
vincing evidence of what was happening in the hearts of men and in 
the policies of nations? There were in later days increasing signs of 
an international good-neighbor policy and then came 1933 —and 
1939: Sudetenland, Poland, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Greece — 
and maybe, the Nemesis, Russia. 

The hope of the middle nineteenth century has not materialized 
and a world confronts us in which our very civilization is in mortal 
danger of extinction. Let us say, “was.’’ For just at the moment, the 
hour of great triumph, Hitler attacked Russia. It may still be true 
as was said long ago: ““Whom the gods would destroy they first make 
mad.’ However, the danger to every spiritual and moral value of our 
civilization is real and near. Because of this situation it is more than 
ever important that we should at this time recur to fundamental 
principles. 

lil 

In the days when there was social advance and an increasing hu- 
manitarianism, even though it might have been a sentimental one, 
the school was presumed to be the agent of the advance, and received 
credit for the social achievements. Shall we blame the school for the 
present chaos? Blaming anybody does not help. Let us try to under- 
stand the situation, but we might reiterate the fact that the country 
in which there was the most schooled, the most literate population, 
and the best-planned program of vocational training for the mass of 
the people was Germany — and Germany is the cause of the present 
world chaos and of the destruction of the social and moral values of 
our civilization. 


IV 

There is in our own history an interesting effort to “come to grips” 
with the problem of the responsibility and service of public education 
which is entirely free of present factors. It may help in our effort to 
make an analysis of the responsibility of public education in the con- 
temporary situation. 

President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard, was at the beginning of the 
twentieth century one of the most influential persons in American 
education. In 1903 he published a book, More Money for the Public 
Schools, in which he discussed the principles of the problem we are 
interested in today. In the first paper in the volume, President Eliot 
states his argument in the title: ““More money for public schools be- 
cause of the failures and shortcomings of American Education.’ He 
puts one of his arguments thus: 

As a nation and on the whole, in spite of many successes, we have met 
with many failures of various sorts in our efforts to educate the whole 
people, and still see before us many unsurmounted difficulties. It is indis- 
putable that we have experienced a profound disappointment in the results 
thus far obtained from a widely diffused popular education. It was a 
stupendous undertaking at the start, and the difficulties have increased with 
every generation. Our forefathers expected miracles of prompt enlighten- 
ment; and we are seriously disappointed that popular education has not 
defended us against barbarian vices like drunkenness and gambling, against 


increase of crime and insanity, and against innumerable delusions, impos- 
tures, and follies. 


Each part of this argument is followed up by the supporting datz 
which, however, we need not follow in detail, but we may note the 
conclusion of the need for “a new and hearty resolution to do what 
we can to make the schools better and more effective to all righteous 
ends.” In these days more than in Eliot’s day, on the tests he set up 
we have made little improvement through education, and, in some 
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instances, we are, at least, a little worse, e.g., the “drinking habit.” 
We have been thinking of achieving through the schools other aims, 
peace, the renunciation of war as a national policy, international 
cooperation, industrial peace, more democratic forms of government 
the “Four Freedoms” — and you know what has happened but we 
need to make the same resolution as Eliot’s. There have been some 
gains, and with clearer understanding of the problem and a frequeni 
recurrence to general principles, greater gains will come, because of 
a clearer objective, better understanding of the process, and a more 
intelligent use of the means. 
Vv 

The school is a social instrument; its process is schooling; its 
product is schooled. This may be entirely independent of the process 
of education though it may be an important means to education. The 
school may be an instrument of a social group or a commercial enter 
prise or it may be the instrument of organized society as a whole. 
The public school is an instrument of society, organized by govern- 
ment, for the preservation, stability, and progress of the social order. 
The public school is by far the most significant social instrument for 
the common good. It is a conscious instrument of society and is 
naturally under public control. 

The relation between the public school and government raises many 
questions which are certainly not clear in the public mind; nor are 
they clear in the mind of school administrators; nor in the theory 
of public school administration. The public school is a creature of 
state law. It is supported in part by state aid (and occasionally 
federal aid) but principally by local taxation. Its policies and its 
funds are frequently determined by a local board of education with 
some control by the general local taxing power. The obvious questions 
that are asked are simple: 

What is the purpose of the public school? 

What may be taught in a public school? 

Who may teach in a public school? 

These questions are not definitely answered in the state law, nor 
in school-board regulations. They are sufficiently vague to exercise 
only the most general control. Until something happens that seem- 
ingly violates the strong conviction of a family, or the “folkways” or 
moral code of the community, more specific definition is not neces- 
sary —and we go on our way getting what the accident of teacher 
personnel gives us. The provisions of statutes and of regulations cer- 
tainly does not go to the heart of the actual educational process. 

The fact that a separate board is placed over the public schools, 
and even more significantly that this board has frequently independent 
taxing power, would seem to indicate that the social purpose was to 
have the schools independent of local government or at least what 
we call “local politics.” This ordinarily settles the question but it 
obviously does not go to the heart of it. The function of the public 
schools may also be stated simply enough as the making of good 
citizens, but does that really go to the heart of the question? The real 
social question is: Is the school a part of local or state government 
in the sense that the departments of government like agriculture, 
taxation, etc., are parts of the public administration? This would 
seem not to be the case. The education of the individual is not for 
the government, local or state. That is the totalitarian concept which 
we renounce. By educating the citizen we want an informed public 
opinion, we want a spirit of public service, we want people trained to 
perform the public services. 

Education for citizenship in the society supporting the schools 
must be a function of the public schools. It is hardly conceivable that 
society would institute this means for its self-preservation and self- 
perpetuation and let it become a means for its destruction. There is 
a very real and very definite function of the state in education. It 
must provide for and it may require of all citizens a minimum of 
education which it regards, as expressed in public law, as essential 
for the achievement of its social purpose. It is the legitimate function 
of the state to promote in various ways the education and instruction 
of youth for the common good by means of physical, intellectual, and 
moral culture. The state is the instrument to protect the rights of the 
child when the family fails in its duty 

In every modern society, education is a function of the state while 
recognizing the rights of the family, the church, and of the individual 
conscience in education. 

On the other hand, as Liberty H. Baily pointed out after the 
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World War I, one of the great lessons of that war was the danger 
of government using education for its own purposes, i.e., when gov- 
ernment makes education exclusively the instrument of the indoctri- 
nation of its doctrines and training in its policy. The supreme and 
most complete example of this we have seen in Hitler's Germany. 
This danger is less in this country than in others because education 
is not a function of the national government, and no control can be 
exercised except such as is exercised through insidious federal aids. 
This .is an argument that is rarely used in the discussion of federal 
aid to education. 

This question remains in a twilight zone because we do not face 
the fundamental problem of education: What is man? Education is 
the training of the whole man, and yet we do not dare say what is 
the whole man. We do not in our public policy say that he is just 
a body or that he is a body-soul combination? Until we settle that 
question we shall remain in the twilight zone. If man is a body only, 
we can organize our education clearly and definitely, if we would 
only decide that he is. If he is spirit as well as body, and we would 
say so, then we can order our education intelligently on that basis 
too. But we must decide. The education of the individual person is 
broader than training for the duties of citizenship. Even under a 
narrow conception of what man is there is a broader social and cul- 
tural education that the state should not determine or limit. Under 
a broader and deeper conception of human life, there are ranges of 
education beyond service to a Fuehrer, or even to a democratic state 
that reaches to High Heaven itself. 


VI 

There is another aspect of the educational process that we neglect 
as we discuss the relation of the government and schools and the 
individuals. It is that the essential character of education is a process 
of self-education. Government bent on its own purposes, and using 
education as its means, cannot use the genuine process of self-educa- 
tion. When it is genuine it is unpredictable and it is individualizing. 
It does not make for regimentation and for mobilization. Where a 
government uses schools for its purposes, the process is not one of 
education but of training —the training by cues — animal training. 

Still another aspect of the educational process which totalitarian 
governments have used is the organization of all the social environ- 
ment to reinforce or supplement the work of the school. Recreation, 
entertainment, vocational training, home life, all social life —the 
substitute for religious instruction — all drive home the dogmas, the 
governmental creed, and train in the ways of war, in order to help 
give effect internationally to the governmental ideology. The whole of 
life and the whole of environment is the educational means, not for 
the cultivating of a human being, but for the training of the willing 
tool of the State. These instrumentalities must be used for the hu- 
mane and human objectives of genuine education. 


Vil 

There must be taught in the schools of a democracy consequently 
the nature of government itself. The most important thing to be em- 
phasized is that government is a means to an end. It is a creature of 
the people. It is organized for specific social purposes. It does not 
control the whole of individual life; it must not control the whole 
of individual life. It is based on the consent of the governed. It may 
be changed by the people, even the revolutionary right as defined in 
the Declaration of Independence must be taught: “that whenever any 
government becomes destructive of these ends (life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness) it is the right of the people to alter or abolish 
it, and to institute new Government, laying its foundation on such 
principles and organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness.” 

Nor must we forget to make clear to students that elective and 
appointed officials and civil service employees are public servants 
whose primary interest is the public welfare, and who have respon- 
sibility corresponding to their authority. This applies to the President 
of the United States as well as to the lowliest civil service employee 

This is the antidote to totalitarianism. The State is made by man 
for man, not man for the State. 


Vill 
The schools in these times have a grave responsibility. The society 
in which the student lives is not a society of free ideas, where men 
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from their own experience and thinking arrive at ideas that are put 
into circulation and grow on their own worth. He lives as it were in 
a forest of intellectual traps, where shrewd and cunning men have 
studied his weaknesses, his pride, his desires, and his passions, and 
have deliberately set subversive traps so cleverly that he doesn’t 
know he has been trapped. This world of extensive propaganda and 
subversive activities is a new world for man. Shibboleths, catch phrases, 
panaceas are used, as well as every means of fear and terror. 

In this world the school that relies on knowledge as its chief product 
will fail. Covering subject matter and losing the child in the process 
will be more devastating culturally and spiritually than it has been in 
the past. The old stuffing process, or the pouring in process, or the 
writing on a tabula rasa, will get nowhere. Nor will the accumulation 
of high school units or semester-hour credits help. The memorization 
of all the textbooks in the world will avail nothing. The accumulation 
of facts will be as sterile as it ever was. 

The school which has relied too exclusively on knowledge as its 
means and end will fail miserably to meet the challenge of the present. 
chaos. We must teach knowledge but we must be sure it is “knowl- 
edge making” that the student is doing in the learning process. He 
must create anew the dead knowledge of the textbook and the teacher. 
He must relate it to his personal experience and revivify it in its 
terms. He must be supremely interested in meaning. Not the fact, 
but the significance of the fact. Not information but meaning must 
be the central concern. Education must be what Davidson called it, 
“universe building.” It would be wise if we always realized the distinc- 
tion between the apprehension and the comprehension of knowledge. 
It is comprehension that we want. In Whitehead’s book on the Aims 
of Education, he reiterates over and over again the kind of knowledge 
the schools are teaching. It is dead, it is lifeless, it is sterile. We must 
have a knowledge that is fertile, that grows not only in amount but 
in form and meaning and significance. It must have life. It must 
become the life of the individual. 


IX 


Mere knowledge is not enough. Even the vital knowledge that 
schools must help students to make themselves is not enough. It is 
only part of that education of the whole man about which we have 
been speaking. Locke long ago pointed out that of the four things 
entering into education, virtue, wisdom, breeding, and learning, learn- 
ing was placed last and it was the least part of education, while virtue 
was the first and most necessary part. Character has most frequently 
been used to express the most general aim of education. Unfortunately 
it has often meant merely social savoir faire; or conforming to the 
prevailing social custom. However I do not wish at this time to use 
this designation to describe another achievement which public schools 
must make if they are going to serve America and civilization in this 
generation. 

To express the other idea beside knowledge, the Educational 
Policies Commission in the “Education of Free Men,” has used a 
word too long taboo in educational literature: it is discipline. And, 
what is more, it means not merely intellectual discipline but moral 
discipline. No one can complain of the definiteness with which the 
word is defined: Says the Report, Dr. Counts speaking: 


Discipline means the putting of loyalties and knowledge to efficient use, 
the ordering of life in the light of understanding and toward the attainment 
of purpose. It involves the subordination of the near to the remote, of the 
present to the future, of the lesser to the greater good. It involves the 
restraint of the impulse of the moment, the regulation of desire, the post- 
ponement of satisfaction, the sacrifice of immediate comforts and pleasures, 
the choice of the harder way when the easier way is open. Discipline is 
never indulgent; it may be rigorously exacting. But it assumes this severe 
form, not because there is virtue in severity, but rather because such is the 
condition of achievement. 


Though the schools have been ineffective in developing a live knowl- 
edge, rich in meanings, their failure in this field of intellectual and 
more discipline is more complete and more obvious. We do not know 
how to do this job. Our curriculums do not show any effective means 
or methods to carry it into effect. We are searching. We want to do 
it. We achieve sometimes through exceptional personalities, some- 
times through a fine spirit or atmosphere of the school, sometimes by 
a morale which we are not exactly sure how it was created, results 
in self-discipline that are amazing. 

In our newspaper of this morning is a striking instance of what 
may happen under the aegis of our public higher education in our 
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largest city. A young man resigns from the faculty of the college of 
the city of New York because he has failed to check the tendency in 
that institution toward “intellectual nihilism, ethical futilitarianism, and 
political sedition.” Says Professor Aronson in his conclusion. “In 
these times that try men’s soul, I have no honorable alternative but 
to dissociate myself officially from a college dominated by notions 
which I hold to be subversive of the spiritual life of the nation to 
which by birth and consecration I owe an integral loyalty.” The 
conditions in this institution’ are described by Aronson as “making 
for intellectual degradation and moral disintegration.” 

This statement of personal experience made clearer a point with 
which we began. Education is not always a good. It may be an evil. 
If it may save a civilization, it may destroy one. The word school 
above the door and a person at a desk in a room with students, does 
not mean that education will take place in that room or that what 
happens there will help in the intellectual, moral, or spiritual growth 
of the students. The result may be the exact reverse. 

The Educational Policies Report says that “at no time in the his- 
tory of American Education has a concerted effort been made to 
rear a generation in the discipline of free men.” It adds: “Indeed at 
no time has the teaching profession been fully aware of the problem.” 
Whatever the fact, the problem has no ready-made solution. One of 
the difficulties has been the naive “either-or” type of thinking. We 
can have discipline or we can have liberty. And discipline was gen- 
erally a matter of external control, or unquestionable personal sub- 
ordination to the teacher. Both liberty and discipline are personal 
achievements. They do not come about automatically as a result of 
school education. Discipline as absolute conformity to external con- 
trols or liberty as absolute license are evils. We want, in the educa- 
tion of free men, the liberty of disciplined minds, the obedience which 
as Carlyle says makes you free, the freedom which has a sense of 
responsibility. This includes a training of the emotions and the will 
as well as of the intellect. Our schools must face that problem and 
must systematically work at it— even at the beginning with trial and 
error methods, for we really know no other. The way may be hard 
and long, but at its end is the great reward, trained and disciplined 
free men. Courage to take the steps that are necessary, courage to 
challenge the dawdling and busy work of schools, courage to challenge 
our animal training is necessary to clear the way for genuine education. 


xX 
We do not, without equivocation, face the fact of the nature of 
man. What is man? The difficulty is, of course, that the answer in- 
volves a philosophy of life and religion. And part of our uncertainty, 
too, is due to the fact that we do not face the social, historical, and 


personal fact of religion. It is there, even if we do not see it, or want 
to see it. 

We stand unequivocally for the separation of church and state 
and for the right of individual conscience. Facing the question of 
religion does not mean it must be taught in public schools or sup- 
ported from public funds. At least, we ought to take the attitude of 
the “White House Conference on Children in a Democracy” in its 
preliminary statements. The case was well put by the Conference. 


Moreover, there are contributions of great importance that a free religion 
makes to democracy. It is clear that the demands of democracy upon char- 
acter are greater than those in any other form of social organization. It is 
not enough that the children of today who will be the citizens of democracy 
shall be physically fit, technically efficient, or well informed and clever. As 
was pointed out by the National Commission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement, many of the earlier sanctions of conduct have ceased to be 
widely accepted and new ones have not been developed to take their place. 
The hope of democracy depends not only upon the development of scien- 
tific inquiry, technological progress, and social organization, but above all 
upon personal and social integrity. There is grave reason to question 
whether a merely secular code of ethics can carry this load. The testimony 
of history warns us that morality unsupported by deep religious convictions 
and commitments rests upon an insecure foundation. It was out of such a 
conviction that President Washington in his farewell address said: 

“And let us with caution indulge the supposition that morality can be 
maintained without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of 
refined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience both 
forbid us to expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle.” 


The fundamental responsibility for religious training is in the home 
and the continued training is a function of home and church, though 
many churches do little. Wholehearted recognition and appreciation 

(Concluded on page 84) 
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When Teachers, 
Janitors Build 


Schools 
Lawrence B. Perkins, A.I.A.’ 


What happens when school administrators 
face their building problems years before they 
arise — when supervisors, principals, teachers, 
janitors (even children) join with board mem- 
bers and architects in creative planning? 

The results — convenience, economy, orig- 
inal, stimulating functional design — are 
found in Winnetka’s noteworthy Crow Island 
School, which has just completed its first year 
of service under fire. 

Full credit for Crow Island’s pioneering, for 
its acceptance by pupils, teachers, and 
parents, belongs to Winnetka’s nationally Crow {sland School’s exterior lines are sweepingly horizontal —in keeping with the 
famous, imaginative, and democratic school low classroom ceilings and placing of all classrooms at the same level —for safety 
advainieteetion and convenience. Only vertical element in the design is the chimney and clock tower 

“ , ; — at the main entrance. In silhouette to the left is the nursery-kindergarten wing. To the 

Without the executive genius of Carleton right are the central structure, housing auditorium, playroom, library, offices, and 
Washburne and the creative talents of a re- art room. At the extreme right, in shadow, is the primary wing. 
markable school board, the architects could 





never have produced a building that so com- Crow Island resembles little the regimented, 

‘Member, Perkins, Wheeler ; ‘ill, Chicago. Asso- wer . ; . ; +1 
Pm pn Eliel ead a a Fier = pletely fills the practical needs of progressive boxlike schoolhouse that is so familiar to 
Island School, Winnetka, Ill education school administrators. Yet it retains much of 





Light from two sides, low ceilings, natural pine walls, colorful spots of paint all contribute to the homey, residential 
atmosphere of this fifth grade classroom unit. The Welfare unit desks have been arranged by the students. The recessed 
lighting fixtures, designed by Stanley McCandless of the Yale University drama school, spread even, 
shadowless illumination at desk level. 
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the friendly informality of America’s tradi- 
tional ‘Little Red Schoolhouse.” 

It is a rambling, flat-roofed, one-story struc- 
ture of native common brick. Primary grades, 
intermediate grades, and the kindergarten- 
nursery schools are housed in three individ- 
ual wings surrounding the central com- 
munity facilities — auditorium, playroom, 
library, shops, art room, heating plant, etc. 
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Striking at first glance is the modern design 
that expresses the progressive philosophy of 
education that permeates the building. The 
dominating oblong chimney, its controversial 
off-center clock, the sweeping horizontal lines, 
the free use of warm, rich colors are typical 
of the creative imagination of Eliel Saarinen, 
the noted Finnish designer, and his son Eero, 
who shared the architectural assignment with 
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my own associates, E. Todd Wheeler and 
Philip Will, Jr., of Chicago 

But the teacher and the experienced school 
administrator will focus on the revolutionary 
Winnetka classroom unit that is the func- 
tional heart of the entire structure.* The unit 


“Reported fully in the Jur 1940, AMERICAN ScCHoOol 
BOARD JOURNAI 
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Typical elementary body-countour chair and study table in Crow These rabbits are representative of the colorful ceramics modeled 

Island school. Built by the Illinois Craft Project of the WPA for the school’s outdoor classrooms and the main lobby by Lillian 

from designs of the architects, the furniture permits maximum Swan (Mrs. Eero Saarinen). Each ceramic is closely related 
flexibility and comfort. The table top is of Formica. to the year’s teaching program. 


id 

classroom, almost a school in itself, is the 
ol direct product of the months of preliminary 
ry research that preceded the first use of the 
2 drawing board. Most important verdict of this 
sit 


study was the conviction that the primary 
pupil simply cannot comprehend the complex 
ol social structure of a school community of 300 
or 400 students. Hence the fundamental re- 
quirement that each classroom should be a 
complete, self-contained unit, housing all but 
the library, auditorium, playroom, and offices 
In a more temperate climate than the Chicago 
area, the unit classrooms might have become 
independent, isolated cottages grouped around 
1 central administrative unit on a tree-shaded 
campus 

Completely absent from Crow Island’s class- 
rooms are regimented rows of anchored desks, 
unnaturally high ceilings, and their corollary 
- ungainly wainscoting. In their place are in- 
dividual buff, formica-topped tables, grouped 
to suit the day’s requirements; residence- 
height ceilings; homey walls of natural west- 
ern pine that double as room-size bulletin 
boards: large windows covering two whole 
walls, that weld the classroom to the outdoors; 
a story corner where the windows meet; 
“electric-eye” lighting that guarantees con- 
stant illumination, protects young eyes; a 
project area piled with blocks; an adjoining 





Common materials and functional design play an important part in the assembly room. 

The ceiling is formed of reflecting acoustical planes that distribute small voices equally 

workroom with real, man-sized tools, hardy well to all parts of the room. The recessed lights and ventilators become integral parts 

benches. cavernous drawers. and a large sink of the design. The walls are constructed of cinder concrete blocks, a sim ple material, 

Sie banded with courses of rose-tinted common brick. To the left is an acoustivane panel 

of oak veneer. The seats are bent plywood. Here benches, rather than individual seats, 
are used so that children and parents alike may be comfortable. 


-even separate drinking fountains and toilets 
graded in size for each age. Just outside is a 
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sheltered area for each group that can serve 
as a garden project or as an outdoor class- 
room. (And, of course, a patient setter or ter- 
rier, waiting for master’s lunch hour.) 

Design of the assembled structure was in- 
fluenced greatly by the school’s location — ad- 
joining Winnetka’s bird sanctuary, “Crow Is- 
land Park,” and the flat Skokie Marsh (now 
a National Park area) that borders Chicago’s 
North Shore suburbs for more than 15 miles 
Teachers suggested large, low windows, per- 
mitting constant view of the wooded park 
and the colorful moor. Lighting research sug- 
gested illumination from two sides instead of 
one. The result was corner windows 7 ft. high, 
44 it. wide. I repeat, 44 ft. wide, covering 
most of two walls. These windows, guarded 
by colorful draw curtains, permit nearly per- 
fect union between the classroom and out- 
doors, stimulating always interest in nature. 
No better location could be found for the in- 
formal story corner than the junction of these 
sweeping windows. 

The large windows suggested other innova 
tions. With adequate illumination no longer a 
problem, with light entering from two whole 
walls, the ceiling height could be brought 
down from the traditional 12 ft. to normal 
residence level, 9 ft. You can easily calculate 
the savings in construction costs and in heat- 
ing. Heat lost by the large window surfaces is 
at least partially offset by the warm rays oi 
the sun, which have ready access to windows 
while the brick exterior walls of adjoining 
class units serve as windbreaks. (Note master 
plan.) Installation of ‘“‘magic-eye” photoelec- 
tric cell relays to turn the lighting fixtures on 





A corner in the auditorium. 
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A popular spot is the sunny story corner. This is a second year classroom. The tables 


and chairs — like 


all furniture 


in the school—was designed 


for Crow Island by the architects. 


and off in groups assures adequate illumina- 
tion at all times with minimum. attention 
from the teachers. The recessed ceiling reflec- 
tors, of the direct variety, were designed by 
Prof. Stanley McCandless of the Yale Uni- 
versity Drama School, one of the many con- 
sultants in specialized fields who contributed 
their creative genius 


Each class has its own adjoining workroom 
where children may make boats, toys, furni- 
ture, or play banker or storekeeper or pilot. 
Constant consultation with teachers led to 
plenty of cabinets and large drawers, to a 
large, handy sink, to an individual toilet for 
each classroom. The latter, graduated in size 
from subkindergarten to sixth grade, have at- 





WINNETKA*CLAS SROOM* UNIT: racer ea ones 


(1) Story corner at junction of two windows that cover south and 
west walls. ...(2) Desk area in which movable tables and chairs 
or unit desks may be adjusted to day’s activities. . . 
Western pine planks serve as room-size bulletin boards for all 
forms of teaching aids and art work. ... (4) 
(5)Sliding doors separate main classroom from workroom, which 
may also serve as private conference room... . 
room and closet facilities. ... (&) 
(9) Hallway walls of vertical Western pine planking, 
serving as 


. (3) Wall of 
Project area. ... 


(6 and 7) Wash- 
Recessed lockers in hall. ... 


bulletin board. 
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This view of the entrance foyer shows how humble, hardy materials 
have been used to secure decorative effect. The walls are of common 
brick with a face brick base course. The ceiling, acoustical plaster. 
Down the hall are recessed lockers, vertical pine planks in a bulletin 
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board, and acoustical plaster. 


tracted considerable discussion. Boys and girls 
share the facilities in the younger groups, 
have separate toilet rooms beginning at age 
11. Lockers for each pupil—in the central 
hallway outside each class — are controlled by 
the teacher, may be locked individually as 
the youngsters grow in responsibility. 

Four dominant colors strike the visitor — 
vivid reds, yellows, blues, green. They're on 
each classroom door, in large solid blocks — 
at the suggestion of the Saarinens. Each class- 
room has its own dominant color, echoed 
from the door, and carried to the bookcases, 
the draw curtains, the closet interior, even to 
the recess above the workroom sink. These 
clear colors and the natural pine walls con- 
tribute much to the homey aspect of the 
a material aid to adjustment in the 
earliest school years. Even the best color 
photographs fail to picture completely the 
importance of the Saarinen’s colors in estab- 
lishing the personality of the individual class- 
rooms, of the theater-auditorium, of the 
whole school 


( lasses 


Colors are brightest in the nursery-kinder- 
garten wing. Here bright red, yellow, and blue 
blocks fight for attention with brilliant red, 
orange, and green curtains and colorful (but 
hardy) rolling toys. The nursery school, ac- 
cepting subkindergarten pupils on a_ tuition 
basis, has its own kitchen and milk bar. Out- 
side is its own play area, fenced off from 
bullying six- and seven-vear-olds 

The primary pupils skate and scrap on their 
own all-weather play court, which is surfaced 
with asphalt and protected from the winds on 
three sides. Like the porches of a tuberculosis 
Sanitarium or Sun Valley’s winter swimming 
pools, this play-vyard will be warmed by the 
sun to 10 or 12 deg. above the surrounding 
park. Onto the court opens a roomy hallway 
plenty large for removing ski suits and 
galoshes 

Apparent throughout the building are the 
same underlying principles—warm_ colors 


natural surroundings, comfort for teachers 
and pupils alike. There’s the Pioneer Room, 
designed by activities chairman, Frances 
Pressler, with its rough, natural walls and fire- 
place, its WPA built wooden utensils. Here, 
on certain days each month, children of all 
ages will take their turns as pioneers. Dress- 
ing, cooking, washing their clothes in the man- 
ner of their forefathers. Will they be as com- 
pletely removed from the trials of their grand- 
parents as are most of today’s children? 
There’s the library with its fireplace and 
built-in story corner. (With plenty of sink 
and storage space for bookbinding.) There’s 
the group playroom — not gymnasium in Win- 
netka — for here the emphasis is on group 
participation in sports—not cheering the 
gladiators. Near by are the art room with 





Elementary hallway of Western Pine. Note asphalt tile flooring. 

The flush-panel doors to the classrooms are enameled in 
brilliant red, 
fixtures were designed for the school. 


yellow, blue, and green. Ceiling 


sturdy easels and plain waxed-pine walls, sure 
target for thumbtacks, the health unit, and 
the sound-treated principal's office, a spot 
where you'll seldom find Principal Hazel 
Gethman, who is always close to children’s 
activity, in every corner of the school. The 
health unit, incidentally, is just the right 
length for eyesight tests, includes seven cots 
in a quiet rest room, an office for the school 
nurse, and a shower for active physical 
directors 

Children and parents were both considered 
in the design of the auditorium. Obviously 
the same sized seats could hardly accom- 
modate comfortably six-year-olds and their 
200-pound fathers. Here the solution was 
benches, average in height, flexible in width 
Acoustics, too, is a special problem for an 





Each Winnetka classroom unit has its own outdoor classroom and garden project area 
partly turf and partly flagstone. The broad expanse of glass gives maximum light 
and winter sunshine-heat. The long window to the right lights the 
classroom’s adjoining workroom. 
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No single room in Crow Island is homier and warmer in color than the library. The floor is elm, the walls again 
Western pine. One entire wall is glass, from counter book-cases to the ceiling. Furniture was built by the Milwaukee 
and Chicago WPA arts and crafts projects under the supervision of the architects. 
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Winnetka’s suburban children won't forget the simple beginnings of American Democracy. In the Pioneer Room of 
Crow Island school pupils from the entire Winnetka system will come to study their third year homecraft projects in 
authentic pioneer atmosphere. Here spinning, churning, carding go on with the tools and clothes of the I8th century. 
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auditorium to house the plays of five- to 
eleven-year-old actors. Natural speaking tones 
must reach each member of the audience 
with ease. Here the designers adapted the 
acoustic principle that made Louis Sullivan’s 
Auditorium Theater in Chicago a remarkable 
opera house and concert hall. Carefully cal- 
culated ceiling surfaces reflect and project the 
children’s voices to each section of the room. 
An ardent parent in the rear can hear every 
whisper of his child’s “Snow White.” This 
acoustically designed ceiling permits the most 
advanced stage illumination from concealed 
ceiling spotlights. Ordinary cinder-concrete 
blocks, broken by bands of warm-toned com- 
mon brick, give the walls the proper acoustic 
properties, durability, and effective design. 
Near the auditorium, and adjoining the 
kindergarten is an office-laboratory, used on 
alternate days by the Winnetka system psy- 
chologist and psychiatrist. Here is a screened 
observation room for parents and practice 
teachers. The nursery school has its own 
screened observation gallery, where practice 
teachers and mothers can watch the youngest 
undisturbed in play. Below, in the basement, 
are the shop, a visual-education room, a club- 
dining room with well-equipped kitchen for 
teachers, a bicycle garage, and an office for 
the Winnetka Educational Press — the agency 
that makes Winnetka’s teaching aids avail- 
able to other systems throughout the country. 
In the basement are two examples of fore- 
sight that resulted from taking children, teach- 
ers, and janitors alike into the planning circles. 
In the partially excavated area beneath the 
main entrance steps is a steam radiator. On 
freezing days the radiator’s heat melts out- 
side snow and ice, freeing workers from hours 
of chipping away. One less broken ankle or 
bruised arm, to say nothing of hours freed for 
other maintenance duties, will certainly pay 
for this innovation. Another contribution to 
the planning by the school engineer is a large 


storage space for ladders, shovels, wheelbar- 





In the sixth grade boys and girls use separate washrooms for 
the first time. Toilet facilities are an integral part 
of each classroom unit. 
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This allweather playard is raised above the surrounding terrain, drained, and surfaced 

with asphalt. The doors to the left open through the elementary hallway to the four 

elementary classroom units. The wood is redwood, the screen in the distance of 
common brick and glass brick, the cantilevered roof of concrete. 


rows, etc., in an otherwise useless foundation 
area. 

Similar attention has been paid to the needs 
of every teacher, departmental supervisor, and 
staff worker. This careful functional planning 
around children, instead of set rules for school 
design is the result of thorough preliminary 
study of the problem. First inside out — from 
the child, to the teacher, to the classroom, to 
the school. Then outside in — from the loca- 
tion and the natural materials to the exterior 


plenty of hot, cold, 


design, to the landscaping, to the final fine 
details of each room. To Carleton Washburne 
and to the members of the Winnetka school 
board, go the credit for welding these plan- 
ning approaches in the final school. 

It was Robert S. Hammond, president of 
the Winnetka board of education, who sug- 
gested engaging architects several years be- 
fore construction began. (In this case before 
the Crow Island School was contemplated. ) 


(Concluded on page 87) 





Painting, modeling, and gardening are essential projects of Winnetka 
progressive teaching, so ample plumbing, with long basins and 
and temperate water outlets are logical. 


A _ kindergarten view, mural by the WPA. 








TELL IT WITH PICTURES 


The wide-awake school administrator is 
taking a lesson from the field of pictorial 
journalism, and is paying increasing atten- 
tion to the use of photographs in the school 
news carried in his community newspaper. 

The administrator well knows that he 
has the duty to interpret the philosophy, 
goals, and achievements of the public 
schools in terms which the general public 
will understand and appreciate. The col- 
umns of the daily newspaper, because of the 
limitations of the written word, have often 
failed to convey effectively the message 
that the superintendent would like the 
school patron to receive. 

School news can be improved, in many 
cases completely changed for the better, 
by the intelligent use of pictures of school 
activity. The newspaper reader is accus- 
tomed to seeing pictures of athletic teams, 
contest winners, special-award students, 
and the like; seldom in his daily paper 
does he find photographs of a character 
that carry a well-balanced interpretation 
of the day-to-day work of the teachers and 
students. This is due to no unwillingness 
on the part of the newspaper, but rather 
to the fact that its staff cannot spare the 
time necessary to go into the schools and 
look for picture possibilities then transfer 
the picture possibility onto film. 

The problem of securing good photo- 
graphs for school news is best solved by a 
teacher, a principal, or some member of 
the superintendent’s staff. This type of 
person, if possessed of the necessary equip- 
ment and knowledge of photographic tech- 
nique, knows where picture possibilities 
are likely to be found, and should by rea- 
son of educational experience be qualified 
to select picture possibilities that give a 
Princeton, W. Va 
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Learning activities of pupils are of the greatest interest to patrons. 
The school’s philosophy and methods are excellent material fo 
Such newspaper 
considerable care in their planning and handling but, if done A 

right, pay good dividends. 


photographic feature stories. 
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Too often the administrator fails to justify the purchase and installation of modern 
teaching aids. The public will share in taking pride in new devices and new methods 
if they are interpreted in terms of educational progress. 


true interpretation of the school’s work. 
The press, far from resenting news and 
pictures through such channels, will wel- 
come it. 

School news photography falls into two 
roughly defined classifications: spot news 
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LD DAILY TELEGRAPH, Bluefield, W. Va 


and feature stories. At first glance it may 
seem that the daily newspaper is already 
carrying all of the spot news that it can 
include in its pages. As a general thing 
in most communities, this is the only type 
photographs 


of school-news published 
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spot newsstory on schoolbus inspection also reminds readers 
of the service performed by the schoolbus transportation system. 
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ment classroom and laboratory instruction, 
or how the home-economics classes are em- 
phasizing certain aspects of consumer 
education. The feature story, as put to its 
most effective use in school interpretation, 
uses a series of photographs to catch the 
reader’s eye and present the outlines of the 
story; an accompanying news article makes 
the more detailed explanation of the story 
outlined by the photographs. 

School photography must be given seri- 
ous thought, if the photographs are to 
possess the two characteristics so essential 
to their success: human interest, and 
honesty. 
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When Are Specialized Vocational- 
Training Courses Justified? water . Magi 


The public schools of the United States 
have been established primarily to conduct 
programs of general education. General 
education, to be truly general, must in- 
clude a measure of vocational values, and 
alert schools can do much to equip their 
pupils vocationally through the general 
program alone. A broad foundational edu- 
cation, stripped of the traditional and 
oriented to current life needs, will func- 
tion in the vocational as well as in the 
other phases of life. In addition to the 
vocational values to be derived from the 
general program, many school districts re- 
quire a more or less extensive program of 
specialized vocational-training courses to 
properly meet the educational needs of the 
district. However, the introduction of spe- 
cialized vocational-training courses on a 
justifiable basis is fraught with many dif- 
ficulties and dangers. It is because these 
are ignored that many vocational programs 
fail to attain a desirable level of efficiency. 
Certain of these difficulties grow out of 
the nature of our economic organization, 
others out of the nature of our production 
processes. 

The United States embodies in its social 
structure a wide variety of types of eco- 
nomic organization. These range from 
highly individualistic types, on the one 
hand, to social types on the other. In its 
early years our nation was almost com- 
pletely individualistic in its economic life. 
People satisfied nearly all of their wants 
through their own efforts or through the 
purchased efforts of other individuals. The 
satisfaction of wants through government, 
or other social organizations was restricted 
almost entirely to the protection of life and 
property. In the course of time we, as a 
people, have found occasion to serve cer- 
tain additional wants collectively through 
social organization. Chief among these so- 
cially conducted services is the public 
school. 

Under the individualistic type of eco- 
nomic organization, the distribution of 
wealth is effected through the process of 
exchange —- payment for service rendered. 
Each individual business distributes its 
product through sale, passing on its costs 
of production, including the training of 
workers, to the consumer of the product 
through the price paid for the product. The 
public school, on the other hand, receives 
its income from general taxation and dis- 
tributes its product without charge to the 
individual student. If a school, then, with- 
out compensating the public as a whole, re- 
lieves an employer of the cost of training 
his workers, the employer, or the consumer, 
benefits at the expense of the general tax- 


‘Professor of Industrial Education University of 


Pennsylvania 


payer. A school district is therefore justi- 
tied in conducting specialized vocational- 
training courses only when the attendant 
advantages are great enough to make the 
cost of such training a social investment, 
returning to society benefits commensurate 
with the expense. 

Justification may be found for spe- 
cialized vocational-training courses under 
circumstances such as the following. 

Conditions of competition frequently 
prevent employers from providing adequate 
training facilities because returns from the 
business are too meager and because em- 
ployees, after they are trained, are likely 
to be lured away by employers who have 
set up no training provisions. 


Employers’ Programs Too Narrow 

When training programs are. set up by 
an employer, they are usually narrow and 
specific, restricted to the skills and tech- 
niques of the particular establishment. The 
result is a narrowly trained worker, super- 
ficial in ability and unadaptable when 
changes in production processes or employ- 
ment conditions occur. As a result he is 
subject to frequent unemployment. This 
unemployment reduces the community in- 
come and may, at times, tax the community 
for his support. 

Certain fields of employment are served 
by private vocational schools run for profit. 
So long as these adequately meet the need 
for training there is no warrant for the 
use of tax money to replace their serv- 
ices. At times, however, private schools 
improperly exploit their clientele, either by 
providing inadequate training, by excessive 
charges, or by misleading claims. 

It is essential to both public and indi- 
vidual welfare that young people shall have 
adequate opportunity to develop their vo- 
cational abilities to the maximum. This 
raises the quality of their services to so- 
ciety and makes possible a higher standard 
of living for them as individuals. 

It is essential to the public welfare that 
consumers shall be served by efficient 
workers. 

It is essential that there shall not be an 
oversupply of unskilled or narrowly trained 
workers to swell the ranks of the unem- 
ployed and the relief rolls. 

Present workers are frequently caught in 
the routine processes of specialized produc- 
tion and need vocational instruction out 
of working hours to enable them to progress 
vocationally. 

The unemployed who are displaced by 
technological changes frequently need ad- 
ditional training to enable them to secure 
employment. 

It is of great importance that the public 
school provide specialized vocational-train- 
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ing courses to the extent that these can 
be socially justified and undoubtedly only 
a small fraction of the potential need has 
as yet been met. At the same time the 
field of legitimate operation for such 
courses in public schools is much more 
restricted and difficult to determine than 
is commonly supposed. Few persons outside 
the field of industrial organization realize 
the extent to which specialization has been 
carried in modern production. 


Unskilled and Skilled Workers 


In the handicraft stage of production, be- 
fore the industrial revolution, workers con- 
sisted of master craftsmen, journeymen, 
apprentices, helpers, and laborers. Produc- 
tion involved principally hand skills with 
simple hand tools, and therefore demanded 
a large number, proportionally, of skilled 
workers. The various crafts were fairly well 
standardized and apprenticeship consisted 
of learning the standard skills and knowl- 
edges involved in trade practice. This con- 
dition still exists in an appreciable degree 
only in the building trades, and even in 
this field the old trades are being disrupted 
as new materials, processes, and prefabri- 
cated parts are introduced. In manufactur- 
ing, the old hand skills have been almost 
entirely transferred to machines which 
operate far more accurately and economi- 
cally than hand workers. From a situation 
in which the bulk of production was per- 
formed manually by skilled workers who 
learned their trades by an apprenticeship 
of from four to seven years has developed 
the situation in which the bulk of pro- 
duction is performed by machines. Many 
of the operators of these machines must 
be highly skilled in their operation, but the 
skills are so uncomplicated that the oper- 
ators can learn their tasks in a few days 
or weeks. The new methods of production, 
while tremendously increasing the need for 
unskilled and semiskilled workers, has 
also created a need for higher and broader 
levels of ability, ingenuity, and versatility 
than were ever before known. These are 
needed in designing, constructing, setting 
up, and repairing the increasingly elaborate 
and increasingly automatic machines of in- 
dustry. It is on these higher levels of 
training that the school finds its principal 
opportunity for the establishment of spe- 
cialized training courses. 

The school training of machine operators 
is rarely justified. Most production ma- 
chines are too elaborate and costly for 
schools to purchase and soon become 
obsolete. The high volume of production 
necessary to keep machines in operation 
cannot be maintained by the school. Tasks 
are highly specialized and the transfer of 
skills learned in one task to another is 
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very limited and may, at times, be nega- 
tive. The training time is too short to 
warrant setting up training provisions at 
public expense. In consequence, the school 
can afford to set up pre-employment train- 
ing only for a small fraction of industrial 
workers. Recent surveys indicate that this 
fraction is probably not more than 5 or 10 
per cent of the total of industrial workers. 
When types of semiskilled or narrowly 
skilled occupations are discovered for which 
pre-employment training can be justifiably 
given in public schools, the training should 
almost invariably be given in intensive 
form immediately preceding employment. 


Basic v. Specialized Skills 

Muscular skills are the most specific of 
any form of learning. This characteristic 
of skills when applied to the use of tools 
and the operation of machines implies that 
skills must be learned in school substan- 
tially in the way in which they will be used 
in employment. Because of the difficulty of 
setting up the conditions of employment in 
schools and because of the difficulty of 
anticipating the skills which pupils in fu- 
ture occupations will be called upon to 
exercise there has been a tendency to fall 
back upon a philosophy based on formal 
discipline to justify vocational-training 
courses which are obviously not representa- 
tive of employment conditions. Vocational 
educators thus fall into the same error that 
teachers of traditional academic subjects 
have done when their subjects had lost 
contact with reality. In each skilled voca- 
tion there are certain basic skills which 
have high probability and frequency of oc- 
currence in vocational practice. It should 
be the school’s objective to discover and 
develop these alone, leaving others to be 
acquired on the job after employment. It 
should be the objective of the school to 


(Concluded on page 79) 
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The erection of national defense plants 
in small towns and rural areas throughout 
the Middle West and the influx of new 
workers to man these huge plants is caus- 
ing a serious schoolhousing problem for 
the local communities. In many instances 
the number of new workers outnumber 
two or three times the total population of 
communities that have been in existence 
for many years. 

The number of school children in the 
families of the newcomers will be larger 
than the average from the community, as 
the workers for the most part will be 
younger people. 

How long the national emergency will 
exist or how long it will be necessary to 
run these plants 24 hours a day no one 
knows. Undoubtedly, there will come a 
time when the plants will operate only 
twelve or eight hours a day and possibly 
close down completely. In most com- 
munities where these plants are being 
erected there is little other industry that 
might employ the workers who came for 
employment in the national defense plants 
and find themselves without a job. It is 
quite likely that other related manufactur- 
ing may spring up, but employment in 
these plants would be affected by the pro- 
duction in the larger plant and would of- 
fer no solution to the employment problem 
should the large plant cease to operate. 

If there is no absorption of the workers 
in the community, they will seek employ- 
ment elsewhere and leave. It is doubtful 
whether the town will ever become “home” 
to many of them. 


‘Assistant Director of Building Survey, Chicago, Ill 





Board of Education, School District 215, Calumet City, Illinois. 


Reading from left to right, Mr. Andrew Klein 


(Secretary), Mr. Walter Dempsey, Mr. John Huck 


Retiring President), Mr. James Kelly (President), and Mr. Albert Wahlgren. Mr. George Hittle 


became the new member of the board when Huck 


voluntarily retired. Mr. Huck, retiring president 


who held the position for the last eight consecutive years, can look back upon his own record with 
a high degree of satisfaction. During his presidency, the high school district suffered the loss of its 
high school building by fire, and was in desperate financial condition due to the economic depression 
Through his leadership, courage and ability, a fine new high school building thoroughly equipped, and 
through the assistance of the WPA, was built, and through improving economic conditions, financial 
solvency was restored. The new board lauded Huck for his services to the high school district. 


OVERBUILD 
Higgins’ 


Local communities are striving to pro- 
vide seats in schoolhouses for these new- 
comers — they have to be educated. To 
help in this matter the Lanham bill was 
passed by Congress making $150,000,000 
available for community facilities for de- 
fense areas. The portion of this that will 
go into new schoolhouse construction will 
help a great deal if properly applied. To 
secure the utmost from this grant it is cer- 
tain that local communities will need in- 
telligent surveys of their requirements. In 
most instances the local boards of educa- 
tion and their administrators have had no 
experience in the problems now confronting 
them. If federal money is available the 
tendency will be to overbuild. To build 
enough seats to meet their maximum an- 
ticipated requirements in a six-hour school 
day will be overbuilding for the future. It 
is going to be hard to convince a boom 
town that some day the boom will be over. 
Communities that find, in the years to 
come, that they have excess school facil- 
ities are also going to find that it requires 
almost as much to maintain a half-full or 
an empty building as it does the operating 
to capacity eight hours a day. 

We have come to think of school build- 
ings aS monumental. Many are _ better 
monuments than school buildings. They 
are all fireproof or close to it, which is a 
great stride forward. They are well lighted 
and sanitary. Most of them will last for 
a hundred years, which is too long. With 
a doubtful future population it is certainly 
too long. School buildings with a life ex- 
pectancy of 10 or 15 or 20 years would 
be less costly to build now and would pro 
vide more seats when they are needed 
These buildings should be of fireproof 
construction, modern and one story” in 
height. It is possible to have them of semi 
portable construction so that the side walls, 
roof, and sash at least might be used more 
than once. Buildings of this type can be 
attractive in appearance and need in no 
way resemble the town portable or the 
one-room rural school. When the need for 
them has passed they can be removed and 
the maintenance cost eliminated 

Let’s not be like the pelican and bite off 
more than we can handle, or succeeding 
boards of education may have indigestion 
after the shouting and tumult dies 

° ; 

DEFENSE RATINGS FOR SCHOOLS 

Announcement has been made in Washington 
that schools will be granted a defense rating 
to be indicated as A-10, and to be applicabk 
to all maintenance and repairs for school plants 

Authorized school authorities must indicate that 
materials bought are for use in the maintenance 
and repair of schools and certifications must be 
made on Form PD-67, and attached to orders 

To get this priority rating, it must be asked 
for in each case by each individual purchaser or 


the rating will not be granted. It is 
not a blanket rating 


definitely 
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The Supervising Principal and His Community 


(Conclusion) 
The Publicity Needed 

We have already touched upon the re- 
lationships which exist between the school 
and its community, and have shown the 
debt which each owes the other. Inasmuch 
as the community aids and finances an edu- 
cational institution, one of the major duties 
of that institution is to acquaint the com- 
munity with its activities and achieve- 
ments. Nearly every school principal car- 
ries on some sort of publicity program, 
although not all programs are formally or- 
ganized. Many such campaigns are inte- 
grated with the work of parent-teacher 
groups, or include various civic and pro- 
fessional groups as means of news dis- 
semination. If school publicity campaigns 
are to be effective in facilitating super- 
visory activities, they must be carefully 
planned and well organized. Good publicity 
will not only reduce community criticism 
of individual teachers, but it will also 
stimulate teaching personnel to greater ef- 
fort and interest in those instructional 
activities in which the community is like- 
wise interested. The teacher who realizes 
that his community has an interest in the 
work he is doing will not only be alert, 
but will also take an interest and pride in 
what he is contributing to the educational 
program. We are all pleased by attention 
and are encouraged by it to greater achieve- 
ment. The results upon the teaching-learn- 
ing situation are obvious. The value, then, 
of effective publicity lies not only in the 
discharging by the school of its debt to the 
community, but also in capitalizing on the 
actual payment of that debt by making 
the community party to the betterment 
of a supervisory program. Debtor becomes 
creditor. 

Although there are a number of prin- 
ciples which should be considered before 
any publicity campaign is undertaken, 
these may be reduced for brevitv to five. 
The National Education Association, after 
a lengthy study of schools in small com- 
munities,? suggests the following consid- 
erations: 

1. The school must be worth publicizing 

2. The educational program should be clearly 
stated 

3. Lay participation should be encouraged. 

4. There must be unity of purpose and a co 
operative spirit among school officials. 

5. There must be a continuous study made of 
public reaction to the publicity program, and of 
the effects the program is producing 

These principles are self-explanatory, 
but are so comprehensive that each sug- 
gests subdivisional activities which will be 
necessary before the main principles be- 
come operative. The first, for example, pre- 
supposes that the school has carried out 
to a high degree its duties as an educational 


'Principal, Shortsville High School, Shortsville, N. Y 


Richard L. Henderson’ 


institution. The second, that the admin- 
istrative officials have set up and begun to 
follow a sound educational policy. The fifth 
shows the necessity for complete coopera- 
tion among all the groups contributing to 
the campaign, so that its effects may be 
studied. Methods of carrying on the pro- 
gram will often suggest themselves; at any 
rate, administrators have at their disposal 
innumerable suggestions of methods in 
nearly any textbook devoted to school 
administration. 


Cooperation in Disciplinary Matters 

The third phase of our study has to do 
with the part played by the community 
in the improvement of pupil behavior and 
the removing of disciplinary problems. The 
relationship existing between the teaching- 
learning situation and pupil behavior and 
pupil attitudes is perfectly clear; to the 
success of the former, the latter means a 
great deal. The less each teacher is forced 
to handle in the matter of pupil behavior 
and pupil attitude, the more attention he 
can devote to effective teaching. How is 
the community involved in the administra- 
tion of discipline? 

The average school administrator often 
makes no effort to draw the laymen in on 
his disciplinary problems, or problems of 
pupil attitudes. Perhaps this is so because 
we are prone to confuse and misinterpret 
the meaning of the term “discipline.” In 
its educational implication, the term means 
far more than mere physical passivity. A 
study hall or classroom may be filled with 
motionless and apparently attentive pupils, 
yet it may not be well disciplined. The 
discerning administrator realizes that all 
obedient pupils are not eager and receptive, 
and that favorable pupil attitudes are not 
secured by restricting physical activity. 
Attitudes which teachers desire are secured 
by arousing interest, or by achieving the 
more difficult task of convincing pupils that 
effort is worth while regardless of interest. 
The administrator, therefore, should be 
concerned far less with petty misdemeanors 
than he is with indifference on the part of 
his pupils. Classroom disturbances are not 
causes, but symptoms, of the more serious 
problem of unfavorable pupil attitudes, 
which every principal can make just as 
much of a community problem as it is 
a school problem. 

In the first place, parents must be made 
to understand that without home coopera- 
tion, no school program can achieve its 
goal. The entire burden of aiding the pupil 
to adjust himself to learning course con- 
tent for which he sees no possible need 
cannot be thrown upon the shoulders of the 
school officials and school faculty. Again, 


"Seventeenth Yearbook, p. 287. Italics not in original 
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the average child cannot conceive of the 
average teacher as anyone except a person 
paid to stuff him with distasteful school- 
books; that the teacher really means what 
he says about the necessity for mental im- 
provement rarely occurs to him. The 
prophet, we might conclude, is without 
honor in his own country. Some agency, 
therefore, not connected with the school 
can be of material assistance in building 
up within the community a spirit of appre- 
ciation and understanding for the work 
which the school is endeavoring to carry 
on. In most communities, in addition to 
parents and parent-teacher groups who can 
do missionary work, there are such media 
as the scoutmasters, the religious and char- 
acter-forming groups, the American Legion 
and its auxiliary, fraternal orders, and 
service clubs. Bulletins and letters sent to 
parents are frequently very useful. Such 
methods are valuable in connection with 
other regularly scheduled methods; alone 
and without definite followup, they are 
weak indeed. 


Overcoming Indifference 

An increased respect on the part of 
pupils and parents for the work of the 
school, of its aims and achievements, can- 
not help but facilitate any supervisory 
program. Troublesome disturbances will 
be done away with to a great degree, and 
a stronger bond between teacher and pupil 
will be formed. That bond makes for co- 
operative spirit without which learning is 
mechanical and meaningless. The teacher 
can do a great deal, but with community 
cooperation she can accomplish worlds 
more. It is the duty of every school ad- 
ministrator to secure that cooperation. 

Closely connected with this phase of 
school-community relations is another 
supervisory aid, that of improving the 
study habits of pupils. In the small Ameri- 
can community, not a great deal of parental 
pressure is brought to bear on children in 
the matter of home preparations. Small- 
town teachers complain that their pupils, 
particularly those in the upper grades and 
in high school, spend their afternoons in 
sports and their evenings on the village 
streets or in the corner drugstore. What 
preparation is demanded is thus largely 
completed in school study halls; for many 
pupils, study halls fail to provide enough 
time if preparations are to mean anything. 
Moreover, in too many homes there is not 
enough (if any!) budgeting of time for 
devotion to home studies. And since we are 
likely to have home assignments with us 
for some time, the problem remains a 
serious one. 

The cause, in a word, is indifference. It 
can be nothing else because any parent 
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interested in his school and in the welfare 
of his child would certainly see that the 
child spends a reasonable amount of home 
time on his lessons. This is the crime which 
the town and the rural administrator must 
try to clear up by working through the 
criminal! 

There are a number of means which will 
suggest themselves, and from which every 
principal must select those which appear 
the most feasible in his own community. 
Among others may be included informal 
talks to civic organizations, service clubs, 
parent-teacher forums, newspaper articles, 
report-card enclosures. There are, more- 
over, some principals so well liked and so 
firmly established in their communities that 
direct talks to parents would be highly 
advisable, and very helpful. That direct 
talks should not be mentioned first and 
unreservedly may seem a bit unusual; yet 
the average small community is very un- 
responsive to ‘professional’ gatherings. 
Moreover, unless the principal is univer- 
sally liked, his unguarded comments and 
suggestions may well be taken the wrong 
way. Consequently, the direct talk may 
have to be incorporated as a part of some 
school entertainment, and then tactfully 
handled. 

Specific teaching of “how to study” 
should, of course, form a part of the pro- 
gram. Libraries contain information on 
“how to study” which can be duplicated 
and distributed. I have known teachers of 
English, for example, who incorporate such 
instruction as a regular unit of study in 
their classes, and who feel that they are 
repaid for time so taken. However the 
matter is carried out, regular followup 
methods should be employed. It is useless 
to instigate such procedures and then allow 
them to die. The administrator must 
launch his campaign as a_ supervisor 
launches his: gradually but persistently. 
Any battle must be fought until it is com- 
pletely won; temporary success does not 
insure ultimate victory. 


Studying the Community 

The final step in our study of the super- 
visory problems of the principal and how 
they may be attacked through the com- 
munity, has to do with one of the most 
important phases of administrative activ- 
itv: the gathering of information concern- 
ing both community and pupils, and 
interpreting this information to the teach- 
ing staff so that the teaching-learning 
situation may be improved. The values of 
such research are so well known by educa- 
tors that they need no discussion here. 
Carter Alexander, for brief example, has 
said, “The responsibility of the school 
authorities for discovering and formulating 
the community’s educational program is 
not always recognized. But whenever you 
find an outstanding city school system, 
vou will find one where the board and the 
superintendent have taken great pains to 
formulate that community’s educational 
needs and to popularize that formulation 
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continuously.” The value of detailed in- 
formation is clear if Alexander’s suggestion 
is to be followed. 

And yet it is strange to find that many 
administrators not only neglect this vital 
phase of education, but also actually frown 
upon it as distractive or simply useless. 
Certainly, if nothing else it is time consum- 
ing unless it is so organized that many 
share in the undertaking. With an inter- 
ested and informed corps of school people 
cooperating fully, however, the program 
may be rapidly carried through and prove 
an invaluable aid to the teaching-learning 
situation. The information secured may 
suggest modes of attack never suspected 
before, and thus contribute. greatly to 
supervisory activities. 

Assuming that the school has formulated 
some sort of educational philosophy, and 
that the administration and faculty have 
a vision of what education should be and 
should do, the following procedures will 
be in order:* 


1. A study of the situation to determine its 
needs. 

2. Construction of a list of these needs, or new 
departures as objectives. 

3. Selection of certain of these needs for use 
as short-term objectives; holding of others as 
long-term objectives. 

4. An outline of possible procedures to be used 
for attainment of each objective. 

5. An outline of workable tests for evaluating 
the outcome of these objectives. Degrees of suc- 
cess or failure determine the effectiveness of the 
supervisory program. 

6. Publishing of the program for distribution 
to all concerned. 


Inasmuch as our primary interest lies 
with the first step, a study of the situation 
to determine its needs, let us turn at once 
to the means of so doing. 

A number of texts suggest both the 
nature of and the means of securing in- 
formation from the community which will 
be of value in setting up a supervisory 
program. Most of these sources agree in 
general, so that the outline offered by J. 
B. Whitelaw, of Brockport Normal School, 
is fairly representative.’ 


1. Study of the evolution of the community, 
its history and trends. 

2. Study of the population, nationalities, mo- 
bility of population, age distributions. 

3. Study of economic security, occupations, 
and employment situations 

4. Study of housing, types, economic status of 
tenure. 

5. Study of families, sizes, incomes, adjust- 
ments. 

6. Study of community health, density of 
population, infant mortality, incidence of disease. 

7. Social adjustment study, delinquency, crime 

8. Study the leisure of community, facilities 
and use. 

9. Study religious habits and extent. 

10. Study educational facilities other 
school. 


than 


The following are commonly used and 
readily accessible sources of information: 
the minutes of the school board; newspaper 


%“The Continuous School Publicity Program,” School 
and Society, Jan., 1925, p. 6. 

‘Steps suggested by Barr, Burton, Brueckner, Supervision 
(New York: 1938), D. Appleton Co., Chaps. III-IV. 

SCurriculum Journal, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., 
May, 1940, p. 202. 
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files; records of local, county, or state 
historical societies; the state archives; the 
reports of local government agencies; 
geological survey maps; federal census 
data; income-tax figures; church records; 
information from older teachers or resi- 
dents; class projects in social studies based 
on local data; records in the town. and 
county clerk’s offices; Chamber of Com- 
merce and merchants’ association publica- 
tions; state reports and statistics; studies 
and surveys previously made; copies of 
old programs, pamphlets, and other pub- 
lications in the local printing offices. 

Hence we have at the school executive's 
disposal both the nature of the information 
and the means of securing it. What follows 
is, of course, up to the local head of the 
schools, but there are several points which 
the wise principal will keep in mind. He 
will select his workers carefully, choosing 
only those who he knows will cooperate and 
who will show a personal interest in the 
survey to be made. While it is not neces- 
sary to discuss with workers all the angles 
which the survey indicates, it is vital that 
they be impressed with the necessity for 
complete accuracy of collected data. And 
finally, once the work has begun, the prin- 
cipal must see that it is continued steadily 
until it is completed. At any rate, some 
tentative date should be set so that work- 
ers will not be tempted to defer effort 
“until the week end.” 

When all the data are accumulated, the 
real task of the administrator and _ his 
faculty begins. The facts must be inter- 
preted to determine pupil needs. Such a 
problem will be peculiar to the community 
investigated; moreover, we cannot here 
discuss the interpretive process. One major 
point is that the interpretive process be 
to a large extent cooperative, or demo- 
cratic. There will be a great need for sug- 
gestions and viewpoints, particularly from 
those who have been the closest to pupils 
the faculty members themselves. Also, the 
faculty and other school officials must share 
in any such program as results from the 
interpretation of the data, hence, the sooner 
they are acquainted with the process, the 
better. 

In conclusion, the five steps to improve 
the teaching-learning situation by profiting 
from community school relationships are: 
The administrator may improve his super- 
visory setup by protecting the teachers 
from community criticism, overloads, and 
interruptions; by popularizing the school 
program and making teaching a public in- 
terest; by asking the community to help 
in pupil attitudes and in  pupil-study 
habits; by asking parents to cooperate in 
the matter of home preparation; and 
finally, by securing information through 
community agencies to improve the teacher- 
pupil relationship and to help in suggesting 
new departures in curriculum building, in 
guidance work, and in individual instruc- 
tion. Any community can be made to yield 
these things. The administrator need have 
only the will to make it do so. 
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The School-Board Member Looks at Statistics—IIl 





What Are These “Measures of Dispersion"? 


While it is important to know the central 
tendency of the distribution, for many pur- 
poses other information will also be essen- 
tial. Thus it is equally necessary to know 
something about the nature of the distribu- 
tion — whether the cases or individual scores 
are grouped closely about the mean or median, 
or are widely scattered or dispersed. For ex- 
ample, in a given city the school board and the 
superintendent have been interested in ex- 
amining the results of some standardized tests 
given to the pupils in their schools. They find 
that the average score on the arithmetic test 
made by the fifth grade in School A is 68. 
Looking further, they find that the average 
made by the fifth grade of School B is also 
68. They might then hastily conclude that the 
two classes were similar; that they were of 
the same level of ability, or that the teachers 
were equally effective, or both. 


Why the Average Alone May Mislead 


But a closer examination of the distributed 
scores for the two classes reveals certain in- 
teresting but disquieting information. It is 
found that in School A the fifth graders had 
scores which ran from 58 to 78, and that 
most of them earned between 66 and 70 in 
the test. In School B, however, it is discovered 
that about a third of the class had scores of 
around 30, another third had scores of over 
100, and only three pupils fell in the range 
between 60 and 80. Obviously, the members 
of the first class were all very similar in their 
knowledge of arithmetic. On the other hand, a 
large number of those in the second class do 
not reveal such a knowledge as would justify 
their being promoted, while another group of 
about the same size are decidedly above the 
level to be expected. The pupils in School A 
may have been more alike to begin with, or 
the teacher may have striven to see that all 
acquired the learnings expected. The pupils 
in School B may not have belonged together 
at all, or the teacher may have concentrated 
her attention on the responsive ones, and 
neglected the others. At any rate, the two 
classes cannot now be given the same treat- 
ment, even though the average grade is the 
same in each case. Such a situation (while it 
may be somewhat exaggerated) indicates the 
necessity of additional analysis of the data. 

As another illustration, the superintendent’s 
report might show that the average number 
of pupils per teacher in two schools was ex- 
actly the same, say 25. A superficial examina- 
tion would suggest that the work was being 
equally divided among the teachers. But a 
closer inspection might reveal that in the 
first school nearly all classes had from 23 to 
28 pupils, with only a few above 30, or be- 
low 20; while in the second school most of 


1Professor of Education, Marquette University, Milwau 
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the classes were above 30 or below 20, and 
only a few near the average. 


How the Amount of Scattering is 
Measured 


These two examples illustrate the need for 
some measure which will describe the way in 
which data are grouped about the mean or 
other average; whether they cluster closely, or 
are widely dispersed. To be sure, if the entire 
frequency tabulation is furnished, it is 
possible to examine it and come to some con- 
clusion as to the nature of degree of the dis- 
persion, or scattering. However, in this case 
also the statistician would like to be able to 
describe the condition with a single number 
in order to make it easier to draw conclusions 
about the distribution, and especially to com- 
pare it with other similar distributions. For 
this purpose several “measures of dispersion” 
have been devised. The one which is used most 
frequently in educational reseach is called the 
“Standard Deviation,’ and is also indicated 
by the Greek letter o, or sometimes is written 
“Sigma.” Other measures used for this same 
purpose are known as the “Quartile Devia- 
tion,” and the “Mean Deviation” or “Average 
Deviation.” 

Although it is not the intent of this discus- 
sion to describe in detail the exact procedure 
for computing the various statistical measures 
which are presented, it is still necessary, in 
the case of measures of dispersion, to in- 
dicate briefly the nature of the process of 
computation. This is true because these meas- 
ures are merely arbitrary, and are best de- 
fined by means of the formula or description 
of the method of deriving them. However, the 
important point here is to know in a general 
way what sort of measure is signified. 


What the Quartile Deviation Means 


The Quartile Deviation, frequently ex- 
pressed by the symbol “Q,” is a measure 
obtained by counting, as is the median. This 
measure of dispersion depends upon the loca- 
tion of two points, known as the first quartile 
and the third quartile. Just as the median is 
defined as “that point on the scale above 
which and below which one half of the meas- 
ures lie,” so the first quartile, or “Q.” may be 
defined as that point below which one fourth, 
and above which three fourths of the cases 
are found. Similarly, the third quartile, or 
“Qs,” is the point below which three fourths, 
and above which one fourth, of the cases are 
located. Q, or the Quartile Deviation, or, more 
precisely but also more cumbersomely, “the 
semi-inter-quartile range,” is one half the dis- 
tance between Q; and Q:. In other words, it 
is a measure in terms of the scale on which 
the scores are recorded, which is half the dis- 
tance, on the base line of a graph, of the 
segment of the distribution which includes 
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the middle half of the cases. It is to be ob- 
served that unless the middle half of the 
distribution is symmetrical about the median 
— in other words, that unless just as many 
cases lie at the same distance within each 
segment above and below the median — Q is 
not the distance from the median to either 
Q: or Qs. It is, however, in every case, half 
the distance between Q; and Q:, even when 
these lie at unequal distances above and be- 
low the median. 

Consider, for example, the following list 
of forty scores: 


99 88 85 80 
98 88 85 79 
96 87 85 79 
94 87 85 78 
93 87 85 77 
92 87 84 75 
92 86 84 74 
91 86 84 73 
91 86 83 70 
90 86 82 68 


The Median is at the point 85.5, since half 
of the cases fall above that score, and half 
below. Similarly, the first quartile, Q: is at 
the point 81, since one fourth of the scores are 
less than 81, and three fourths are above 81. 
The third quartile, Q:, is found to be 89, since 
one fourth of the scores fall above, and three 
fourths fall below that point. The total “inter- 
quartile range,” or the total distance between 
the first and third quartiles, is therefore 89 
minus 81, or 8 points. The “semi-inter-quartile 
range,” or half that distance — which is, by 
definition, Q—is, therefore, one half of 8, 
or 4. This illustrates the simple definition of 
() which may be used when the actual scores 
are arranged in order. When the scores are 
put in a frequency distribution, this simple 
method, of course, will not apply 


Other Measures of Dispersion 


The other measures of dispersion, the 
“mean deviation” and the “standard devia- 
tion,” take into account the exact distance of 
each case from the measure of central tend- 
ency. The nature of these measures is shown 
by the following example, for which the data 
are given in Table I. It is assumed that these 
are the scores obtained by nine pupils on a 
particular test. It will be observed that for 
the nine numbers given, the mean is 60. The 
deviations of the scores from this mean, given 
in the next column of the table, are: 12, 9, 6, 
3, 0, —3, —6, —9, —12. Obviously, if these 
numbers are added algebraically (that is, tak- 
ing account of the positive and negative signs), 
the sum will be zero, as each positive devia- 
tion is balanced by an equal negative devia- 
tion. There are two ways in which the signs 
can be kept from canceling each other. One is 
to add the numbers in the column headed 
“Deviations from Mean,” paying no attention 
to the plus and minus signs. The sum, or total 
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deviation, in this case is 60; the “Average 
Deviation” or “Mean Deviation” would thus be 
60 divided by 9 (the number of cases), or 6.67. 
The other procedure which eliminates the 
effects of differences in sign, is to square each 
deviation, as is done in the next column of Table 
1. The sum of these “squared deviations” is 
found to be 540. Since there are 9 cases, the 
average of the “squared deviation” is 540 divided 
by 9, which turns out to be 60. Since the devia- 
tions were squared, it is only natural to take the 
square root of this average in order to bring the 
result back to the same type of number as the 
original data. The square root of 60 is found to 
be 7.746; and this number is known as the 
“Standard Deviation,” or “Sigma.” The complete 


TABLE I 
Scores on 
Test Made by Deviations Squares of 
Individual Pupils from Mean Deviations 
72 12 144 
69 9 81 
66 6 36 
63 3 9 
(Mean) 60 0 0 
57 <3 9 
54 —b6 36 
51 —9 81 
48 —12 144 
Total 540 
Mean 60 (M.) 
Algebraic Total........... 0 
Total (Ignoring signs).. 60 
Mean Deviation ......... 6.67 (M.D.) 


Sum of Squared Deviations. . 540 
Mean of Squared Deviations. 60 
Square Root of the Mean.... 7 746 (7) 


definition of Sigma is that it is the “root mean 
square of the deviations”; in other words, the 
deviations from the mean are squared, the squares 
are added together, and this sum is divided by 
the number of cases to give the mean square of 
the deviations; then the square root of this mean 
square is taken. For larger numbers of cases, and 
for data grouped in a frequency distribution, 
the computation of both Mean Deviation and 
Standard Deviation becomes more complicated, 
and there is no need to describe the procedure 
it this time 


Interpretation of Measures of Dispersion 


Table II will show the effect of variations in 
the distribution on the various measures of dis 
persion. It is assumed that the school board has 
finally brought together information on the size 
of classes in three high schools, and the data are 
shown in Table II for 100 classes in each school 
In School A, for example, there is only one class 
of 33 to 35 pupils; 26, of 21 to 23 pupils; and 
only one of 9 to 11 pupils. In School B, there 
are 10 classes out of the 100 of 33 to 35 pupils, 
and in School C, 19 classes fall in this group 
Upon computing the measures of central tend 
ency, it is found that the mean (or ordinary 
average) for each school is exactly the same, 
namely, 22.39 pupils per class. Obviously, how- 
ever, the conditions are not the same in the three 
schools. An examination of the column for School 
\ indicates that most of the classes are near the 
average in size, with only a few extremely large 
or small classes. The next column, for School B, 
makes it clear that in that school there are 
about the same number of classes in each size 
group indicated — nearly as many large classes 
and small classes as average-sized classes. In the 
third column, for School C, it is revealed that 
most of the classes are either large — consisting 
of 30 or more pupils —or small — having less 
than 15 pupils. Very few are near the average in 
size 

When the complete distributions are presented 
these comparisons can be made directly, although 
in the general terms just used in the preceding 
paragraph. However, the statistician would like 
to be able to express these conditions in more 
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compact form, and especially to be able to indi- 
cate the nature of these distributions without 


TABLE II 


No. of Classes Having No. 


No. of Pupils of Pupils falling within 


Per Class the Groups Indicated 
School A School B School C 
33-35 1 10 19 
30-32 5 1l 18 
27-29 12 12 6 
24-26 18 11 4 
21-25 26 12 2 
18-20 17 10 5 
15-17 13 9 9 
12-14 7 13 18 
9-11 1 12 19 
Tota! 100 100 100 
Mean 22.39 22.39 22.39 
Standard Deviation 4.97 7.78 9.49 
Quartile Deviation 3.55 7.00 9.50 
Mean Deviation 3.92 6.72 8.97 


actually showing them. It is for this purpose, 
among others, that measures of dispersion are 
used. In the lower part of Table II are shown 
the three measures of dispersion described above, 
for each of the three schools. While these figures 
differ among themselves, they have this in 
common — thy do differentiate between the 
three types of distributions shown. Thus, for 
School A, where the classes are mostly near the 
average in size, the Quartile Deviation, the Mean 
Deviation, and the Standard Deviation, are all 
small. For School B, where there are nearly an 
equal number of large, average, and small classes, 
all three measures of dispersion are considerably 
larger. For School C, in which most classes are 
either very large or very small, the three measures 
of dispersion are still larger. 
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A Brief Method of Describing the Distributions 
In other words, the statistician might have 
merely reported Means and Standard Deviations 

for the three schools, as follows: 
Mean Standard Deviation 


School A 22.39 4.97 
School B 22.39 7.78 
School C 22.39 9.47 


Any reader who understands statistical termi- 
nology, would immediately recognize that while 
the means were the same, the distributions were 
of entirely different types in the three schools. 
Without seeing the distributions of Table II at 
all, such a reader would conclude that the classes 
were more nearly of similar size in School A, 
because it has the smallest Standard Deviation. 
He would also recognize that there were probably 
many very large and many very small classes in 
School C, since the Standard Deviation for th's 
school is the largest of the three. He would also 
decide that the distribution for School B fell 
somewhat between these two extremes, since its 
Standard Deviation is between the other two 
The same conclusion would be reached, in this 
case, if the dispersions had been reported in terms 
of the Quartile Deviation, or of the Mean 
Deviation 

In other words, for distributions of data of the 
same type, and in which the central tendencies 
are fairly similar, a small measure of dispersion 
(a small Q, a small g, or a small M.D.) will 
indicate a distribution concentrated rather closely 
about the central tendency (M or Md). And the 
larger the measure of dispersion, the greater is 
the scattering, or dispersion, of the data away 
from this central tendency. It should be noted, 
however, that such a conclusion is justified only 
under the conditions mentioned, namely, for data 
of the same type, with reasonably similar central 
tendencies or averages. 


Kansas City Adopts Unit Plan 
Nadine Miller 


In keeping with the progressive policy 
which has characterized its work, the board 
of education of the Kansas City, Mo., school 
district adopted the unit system of adminis 
tration at its July 17 meeting. The term 
‘unit’ as here applied means that the board 
has centered the responsibility for the execu- 
tion of its policies in a single executive 
officer, Dr. Herold C. Hunt, superintendent 
of schools 

Under the multiple type there were four 
executives, each reporting to the board as an 
individual administrative unit. To establish 
the unit system the positions of chief engineer 
and superintendent of buildings, and secretary 
of the board and business manager of the 
district were abolished, and two assistant su- 
perintendencies were established, an assistant 
superintendent in charge of business and an 
assistant superintendent in charge of build- 
ings. Mr. Nate Downes and Mr. George 
Tinker who held the two former positions 
were appointed to the new positions. Mr 
Tinker will continue as secretary of the 
board, but this will be an entirely separate 
position. There were previous to this change 
two assistant superintendents, Mr. C. § 
Robinson in charge of personnel and Mr. 
R. V. Shores in charge of instruction. This 
makes the Kansas City system administered 
under a superintendent, who is the chief 
executive, and four assistant superintendents, 
each directly responsible to the superintend- 
ent. and through his office to the board of 
education. The director of the Kansas City 
Library will remain as an individual admin- 
istrative unit 


The unit system of administrative organ 
ization is being adopted throughout the 
country. A survey of 23 cities with popula- 
tions between 200,000 and 400,000 revealed 
17 using the unit type of administration 
Practically every important school survey in 
recent years has pointed to the need of more 
clearly defining the place of the superintend- 
ent; of giving him initiative in all professional 
matters: and of routing through his office the 
flow of purely business affairs. 


Chief Executive Needed 

In the “Report on a Study of the School 
System of Kansas City,” by Griffenhagen and 
Associates, the following comments depicted 
the urgent need for the adoption of the unit 
type of administration: “Frequently, admin- 
istrative matters touching two or more di- 
visions of the organization must be decided 
by the board. On the whole, the members 
of the board, and the board itself, give un- 
stintingly of their time to matters that should 
be left to the decision of a chief executive 
officer 

“But, there is no such officer. There are 
four executives. In consequence, the board 
itself, often has to fulfill the function of a 
chief executive officer. Unless and until the 
system is reorganized under a single chief 
executive officer who has authority over all 
divisions, the board will have both major 
and minor executive duties to perform 

“The board should be a_ policy-forming 
body and should be able to place upon one 
chief executive agent the full responsibility 
for carrying out the policies it formulates. It 
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should support this officer in administering 
the schools and the library in accordance with 
such policies. If the policies are poorly exe- 
cuted, the board should secure a chief execu- 
tive who can or will carry out its wishes. 
Full responsibility should be placed in the 
chief executive officer for effectuating the 
expressed will of the board.” 


Educators Agreed on Report 

The report of the “Reviewing Committee 
of Study of the Kansas City Public Schools,” 
made up of Dr. J. B. Edmonson, Dr. Jesse 
H. Newlon, and Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, 
chairman, supported the recommendations 
contained in the above-quoted section of the 
Kansas City School Study, pertaining to the 
organization and functioning of the board of 
education, and recommended that, “The super- 
intendent of schools should be made the chief 
administrative officer, responsible for the ad 
ministration of the educational, the business. 
the operation and maintenance, and all other 
departments of the system. All departments 
of a school system, whether concerned directly 
with instruction or with the business affairs 
and the operation of the plant can have but 
one purpose, that of facilitating the educative 
process. To this end, unity of administration 
is essential. No amount of friendly ccopera- 
tion between heads of independent depart- 
ments can compensate for lack of unity in 
administrative control 

“We believe that the board can effect most 
of the recommendations made above under 
present statutes. This is true in reference to 
the power to establish a unit plan of admin- 
istration in place of the multiple one now in 
effect, to organize the administrative depart- 
ments, and to abolish the committee system 

“We emphasize the need for this adminis- 
trative reorganization, which as in the case 
of all major policies can be made effective 
only by the action of the board, because of 
its fundamental importance to the welfare of 


the schools. The responsibilities of the board 
of education are great and its work is heavy. 
It cannot discharge its proper function in the 
development of sound policies and of leader- 
ship if it becomes enmeshed in administrative 
details. These recommendations are in line 
with the best thought and practice, over- 
whelmingly supported by the most competent 
students of educational administration. In 
our judgment, the present difficulties in the 
Kansas City schools are due in considerable 
measure to defects in their administration, 
organization, and functioning.” 


Democracy Assured 


Dr. Herold C. Hunt, who has been super- 
intendent of the Kansas City schools for one 
year and who is now the executive officer 
under the recently adopted unit plan has 
already put into practice the newest factor 
in the administrative setup of city school 
systems, that of having teacher participation 
in the initial discussions of school policies 
and in the selection of teaching aids and the 
modification of curricular offerings and teach- 
ing methods. His democratic administrative 
policy of asking teachers to assist in advisory 
and planning capacities has done much to 
stimulate the teaching profession of Kansas 
City and has developed real professional 
growth and in-service training 

At the beginning of Dr. Hunt’s superin- 
tendency last fall, the administrative setup 
was changed from the horizontal to the ver- 
tical type, thus permitting a much greater 
integration of the educational and personnel 
problems, and an awakened consciousness on 
the part of the entire teaching personnel of 
the educational system as a unit, rather than 
as elementary and secondary divisions. 

By adopting the unit system and placing it 
under so capable an administrator as Dr 
Hunt, the board of education of Kansas City 
has provided for the maximum in efficient 
administration for the school district 


School Automobile Liability Insurance 
S. C. Joyner’ 


A recent census of school-bus operations re- 
veals that a total of 84,061 school buses is 
being operated in the United States, carrying 
3,225,361 children daily over 1,017,056 miles 
of route, as compared with commercial-bus 
operations which involve 41,581 buses oper- 
ating 337,796 miles of route. If there were 
added to these figures the total number and 
route miles of other school automobiles, such 
as passenger cars and trucks, it is obvious 
that a tremendous problem is created for 
school districts from the standpoint of giving 
injured persons, including pupils riding on the 
buses, the right of redress in case of accident 
due to negligent operation of these vehicles. 

Problem. A study was made to discover 
which states permit or require their school 


‘Assistant Business Manager, Los Angeles Board of Edu- 
cation, Los Angeles, Calif 


districts to insure their automobile liability 
risk, and the extent to which the districts, 
drivers, and independent contractors in the 
various states are held liable for the negligent 
operation of their vehicles. In addition to 
this, variations in coverage and purchasing 
procedures in 98 school districts were ana- 
lyzed to see what recommendations could be 
developed for the guidance of school officials 
in securing more adequate and economical 
school automobile liability insurance 


A. Statutory Provisions 

1. Twe states require and ten states permit 
the carrying of liability insurance on school 
buses. Five states permit such coverage on 
pleasure and commercial vehicles. School dis- 
tricts in at least 19 additional states carry 
this type of protection even though not au- 
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thorized to do so by law. Where payments 
of premiums for such coverage are not legal, 
drivers were often required to carry insurance, 
and their salaries included sufficient amounts 
to pay the cost for such protection. Ten states 
require surety bonds of independent contrac- 
tors to insure faithful performance of their 
contracts. 

2. California specifically imposes a_liabil- 
ity upon its school districts for the negligent 
operation of their vehicles. New York and 
Washington have no comparable law, but the 
courts have indicated the districts are liable. 
Wyoming and Colorado statutes permit the 
securing of liability insurance on school buses 
and create a liability for the school district 
when such protection is carried, and in 
amounts not to exceed the limits of the cov- 
erage carried. 


B. Court Decisions 

1. Affecting Tort Liability. A state or a 
political subdivision cannot be sued without 
express legislative sanction. In the absence of 
statutes, therefore. municipalities and school 
districts are not liable for the negligent opera- 
tion of school vehicles, whether the injured 
party is a pupil or not. Courts, however, have 
imposed a common-law liability upon both 
the emplovee-driver and the independent con- 
tractor. In Alabama and Georgia, an insurance 
company was not held liable even though neg- 
ligence was proven and the district carried 
automobile liability insurance. Courts in Ten- 
nessee and Texas, however, held that if the 
district carried liability insurance on_ its 
vehicles, the insurance company or the school 
district could not raise the defense of im 
munity in the performance of a governmental 
function. The Supreme Court of Texas held 
the company on a driver’s faithful perform 
ance bond liable for bodily injuries to pupils 
being transported in a school bus 

2. Affecting Insurance Policy Provisions. An 
insurance policy is in effect a written con- 
tract between the school district and the in- 
surance company. Both parties are bound by 
its terms and have obligations to meet. A 
review of hundreds of court decisions on vari- 
ous clauses in the standard insurance contract 
showed that the companies are repeatedly 
relieved of liability where there has been a 
violation of the policy terms. 


C. Insurance Practices of 98 School 
Districts 

1. The average amount of coverage on 
school buses was ten and one hundred thou- 
sand, and ten and twenty thousand on all other 
school vehicles. 

2. Districts required or permitted to carry 
liability insurance on their vehicles purchase 
higher limits of coverage than districts hav- 
ing no such authorization 

3. The majority of school districts did not 
obtain the broader forms of coverage on their 
automobile liability policies 

4. School automobile liability insurance 
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was carried in companies having satisfactory 
ratings according to Best’s Insurance Guide. 

5. Approximately one half of the school 
districts had some definite plan for allocating 
automobile-insurance premiums to local agents 
and brokers. 

6. Only 13.1 cents of every premium dollar 
paid by school districts for protection on dis- 
trict-owned vehicles, were paid back by the 
insurance company in the form of losses. 
Less than half of 1 per cent of each insurance 
premium dollar on school nonownership cov- 
erages was paid out by insurance companies 
for losses. Pupil transportation contractors 
did not have as favorable loss experience as 
school districts, and the insurance companies 
have had to pay out 40.3 cents of each 
premium dollar on claims. 


Recommendations Based on the Study 


1. If the law is silent on the matter of lia- 
bility insurance on school buses or other 
vehicles and no interpretation of the statutes 
limits the board from using its discretion, 
adequate protection should be considered a 
“moral obligation” on the part of school 
districts. 

2. In every state, private owners of ve- 
hicles being used in school-district business 
should be required to carry adequate liability 
insurance. 

3. A district liable for the negligent opera- 
tion of its vehicles and desiring to carry ade- 
quate liability insurance on its vehicles should 
insist that the coverage on district-owned 
automobiles, nonownership, and hired-car cov- 
erage be carried with the same company. 

4. School-district records should be kept 
and data accumulated from year to year 
which will enable the companies to intelli- 


At the head of the table, President William Cunningham. At his right, in order, 
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gently promulgate rates and thus give maxi- 
mum premium reductions when such credits 
are warranted. 

5. A school district should carry limits of 
coverage for bodily injuries of not less than 
$20,000 and $100,000 on its passenger cars, 
trucks, and buses of seven-passenger capacity 
and less. Larger buses should carry higher 
proportionate limits for injuries in any one 
accident, probably not to exceed $500,000. 
Five thousand dollar property damage is rec- 
ommended for the medium-sized community 
and $10,000 to $25,000 for those in metro- 
politan areas. 


Use New Comprehensive Policy 
6. The use of the new standard Compre- 
hensive Automobile Liability Policy form giv- 
ing broad coverage should be required for all 
school-district risks. The policy being offered 
by the insurance company should be checked 
to see that it covers either through policy 
provisions or by endorsement the following 

coverages : 
a) Automatic 
Premium 


coverage on vehicles. 
adjustments to be made on the 
basis of audit at expiration of policy. 

b) Prorata rates on vehicles disposed of 
during policy period; adjustments to be made 
at end of expiration of policy. 

c) Automatic coverage on substituted ve- 
hicles without additional charge, except such 
prorata charge or credit as would be applic- 
able to a more highly rated piece of equip- 
ment. 

d) Coverage for the 
equipment, or appliances. 

e) Use of passenger cars 
pleasure. 

f) Use of 


new 


towing of trailers, 
for business or 


school buses for any activity 


Board of Education, Parsons, Kansas, in Session. 
Treasurer W. C. 


Crawford, W. L. Mosher, M. D. Chase, 
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authorized by the board of education, school 
principal, administrative officer, or employee. 
g) Buses may be used for the transporta- 
tion of pupils for a consideration (if district 
charges fares to pupils). 
h) Trucks may be 
transportation of pupils. 


used for occasional 


it) Motors may be changed in vehicles 
without prejudice. 
7) Written notice of accidents shall be 


sent to the company as soon as practicable. 

k) Company shall be subrogated to all 
rights of insured except that such rights shall 
not apply against any member of the board 
of education or any employee (except on non- 
ownership coverage) of the school district. 

1) Automatic hired-car coverage. 

m) Insurance policies written in those 
states in which school districts are not liable 
for the negligent operation of their vehicles 
should contain an endorsement to the effect 
that in case of accident the company will ex- 
pressly waive the defense that the district 
is engaged in a governmental function. 

7. School officials should obtain competi- 
tive bids on their automobile liability insur- 
ance if maximum credits are not given to their 
risks. 

8. Each school district should carry on a 
continuous campaign for safe driving for its 
drivers. No one except mature, intelligent, 
and capable persons should operate the school 
vehicles. Drivers must be able to command 
respect and enforce discipline in the bus. Defi- 
nite rules and regulations governing the use 
and operation of school-owned vehicles should 
be adopted and rigidly enforced. Insurance 
based on retrospective rating often serves to 
degree as an incentive to drivers to 

(Concluded on page 87) 


some 





W. H. Risser. 


At his left, Clerk W. S. Phillips, Superintendent Rees H. Hughes, Chas. Gribben, Dr. R. W. Urie 


The years of membership of the board members at the expiration of their present terms: W. L. 


Mosher, 


24 years; 


William Cunningham, 20 years; Charles 


Gribben, 20 years; M. D. Chase, 16 years; W. H. Risser, 16 years; R. W. Urie, 7 years. During the past 19 years every member of the board has received 
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Cooperative Preparation of Salary Schedules 


Arthur G. Hoff, Ph.D. and William H. Spears, M.A.” 


Experience in preparing a salary schedule 
for public school teachers in a Wisconsin city 
of 43,000 population has demonstrated that 
the cooperative method of preparation can 
serve to satisfy the desires and needs of the 
classroom teachers, the administrators, the 
board of education, the taxpayers, and the 
community. The board of education in this 
city approved a salary schedule for approxi- 
mately two hundred classroom teachers, and 
it has become effective with the school 
year 1941-42. 

At the time of adopting the new plan, this 
school system had no definite salary schedule. 
Prior to 1932, which was in the midst of the 
economic depression, a salary schedule had 
been in operation for women classroom teach- 
ers for approximately a 10-year period. At 
that time, the board of education voted to 
make the schedule inactive due to the con- 
ditions of economic stress. No schedule was 
provided for salaries for men teachers, al- 
though a precedent was followed which per- 
mitted salary increases for men during the 
time that the schedule for women was in 
operation. The salaries paid to men teachers 
averaged approximately $400 more than the 
salaries for comparable positions held by 
women teachers. In general, the salaries paid 
to both men and women teachers compared 
favorably with the salaries paid to teachers 
in cities of comparable size in the state. 

With the onset of the depression, new 
teachers were hired at lower salaries than 
previously, and no regular policy of salary 
increases followed. As the financial stress of 
the depression was relieved, occasional in- 
creases were given to teachers, especially in 
the lower brackets, and higher salaries were 
paid to new entrants. This lack of uniformity 
in practice created a situation of inequality 
that resulted in numerous injustices. An anal- 
ysis of salaries revealed that there were sev- 
eral cases of teachers paid from $50 to $300 
more than other teachers with equivalent 
training, experience, and position. This ap- 
parent inequality tended to cause dissatisfac- 
tion and demoralization of the staff. 

The only solution to the problem was a 
definite salary schedule which would correct 
the inequality already in the system and 
would prevent the occurrence of additional 
cases in the hiring of new teachers. 


Co-ordination of Efforts 


The first problem was to unify the efforts 
of three local teachers’ organizations. One 
organization was composed of all men class- 
room teachers; a second, of all women class- 
room teachers; and a third organization had 
as its membership both men and women. Each 
group had been doing independent work 
toward the preparation of a salary schedule, 
and no one of the organizations was recog- 
nized by the board of education as a true 


‘Members of Teaching Staff, La Crosse Public Schools, 
La Crosse, Wis. 


representative of all the teachers in the 
system. 

A committee composed of representatives 
of the three organizations on the basis of 
membership, met as a unified group to formu- 
late a plan of salaries which would be agree- 
able to all three groups. This committee 
formulated a tentative schedule which was 
approved by the three groups. Simultaneously, 
the board of education prepared a salary 
schedule which was considered by them to 
fit the needs of the community. From the 
combined teachers’ clubs committee an execu- 
tive committee composed of six members was 
chosen, which met with the board of educa- 
tion. This executive committee had three con- 
ferences with the board acting as a committee 
of the whole, and a chairman of the executive 
committee had several conferences with the 
superintendent of schools and the teachers’ 
instructional committee of the board of edu- 
cation. As a result of the numerous confer- 
ences over a period of several months, a 
schedule resulted which was agreeable to all 
parties concerned. 

The business manager of the school system 
cooperated with the committee in calculating 
the estimated cost of placing the schedule in 
effect. A Citizens Committee on Education 
publicly recommended that the board of edu- 
cation adopt a salary schedule for teachers, 
and the local Trades and Labor Assembly 
gave its support through direct communica- 
tion and personal contact with the board of 
education and the city council. 


Justification for Salary Schedule 


A definite schedule of salaries for teachers 
can be justified from at least two points of 
view. 

1. Teaching is an art and does not lend 
itself to evaluation which is objective enough 
for individual determination of the amount 
of remuneration justifiable for the service 
rendered.* In the majority of areas of busi- 
ness, it is possible to determine the value of 
an individual through the amount of sales, 
the amount of work produced in a certain 
time, and the like. The reaction to a produc- 
tion in the creative arts such as painting, 
sculpture, and music, depend upon factors in- 
herent or developed in the person listening 
or observing such a creation. Similarly, teach- 
ing, because it is an art, possesses similar 
limitations, and when several judges evaluate 
the same lesson, the ratings range along the 
whole scale employed. 

2. A salary schedule does much to encour- 
age professional growth and increase partici- 
pation in community life on the part of 
teachers. Most salary schedules provide in- 
ducements for additional professional prepara- 
tion and teachers desire, and have a right to, a 
definite estimate in advance as to the amount 
of salary which it is possible for them to re- 

“Arthur G. Hoff, ‘An Equitable Basis for Determining 


Teacher's Salaries.’’ THe AMERICAN ScHoot Boarp Jour- 
NAL, Vol. 99, No. 6, page 21. 
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ceive after spending a certain length of time 
in a school system. This encourages them in 
planning to make the community their perma- 
nent home, and therefore they tend to be- 
come a part of the community and take 
greater part in the civic and social life. 


Principles in Preparation of Salary 
Schedule 


The following principles were agreed upon 
as basic in the preparation of the salary 
schedule for the La Crosse schools: 

1. Employment of the principle of the 
single salary schedule. to the extent that the 
bases for determination of salaries are train- 
ing and experience, regardless of the grade in 
which a teacher teaches, is a sound policy. 

2. Salary schedules shall provide adequate 
income for the purpose of maintaining a de- 
sirable proportion of men and women teach- 
ers, especially in the secondary schools. In 
order to provide this, it is necessary to base 
the salaries upon economic need to the extent 
that additional allowances are made for teach- 
ers with legal dependents.* 

3. The salary schedule should provide for 
a minimum and maximum, between which au- 
tomatic increments may be provided. 

4. Inducements should be provided for in- 
creased professional preparation and _ con- 
tinued in-service training. 

5. Increments should be large enough so 
that the teacher may reach the automatic 
maximum after not more than 15 years. 

6. Reward for merit should be preserved 
as much as possible without destroying the 
protection which a teacher needs against un- 
fair personal judgment. 

7. Schedules should be scaled so that the 
ultimate cost will not surpass the community’s 
ability or willingness to pay for education. 


Provisions of the Schedule 


Some of the more important provisions of 
the schedule are as follows: 

1. A minimum of two years of successful 
experience is required for appointment, ex- 
cept for a group classified as assistant teachers. 

2. A two-year probation period is provided 
for beginning teachers in the system, and a 
provision permits the board of education to 
withhold increment for one year from teach- 
ers who may become unsatisfactory after the 
probation period has been passed. 

3. The range of annual salaries is from 
$1,100 for persons with two years of college 
training to $2,200 for persons with the mas- 
ter’s degree. Automatic increments of $50 
each year and $300 in addition to the basic 
schedule are provided for married men. 

4. Additional increments of $50 per year 
are provided for persons attending a sum- 
mer school session. These increments may be 
granted only three times while the teacher 
achieves a full year’s credit, at which time 

(Continued on page 79) 


3] bid., page 21. 
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Janitorial Tools, Materials, and 
Supplies for Use in School 


Building Maintenance 
Jens Flikeid’ 


(Continued from August issue) 


General Information on Cleaning Materials 


Cleaning powders are being packaged and sold to the public under 
numerous trade names, and are advertised to do many and varied 
things to the water which is to be used in the cleaning operation and 
to the dirt which it is intended to remove. Many of the powders 
contain a coloring matter or chemical which, when the powder is 
added to the water in the proper proportions, is supposed to indicate 
this by turning the cleaning solution a certain predetermined tint. 
When only small quantities of cleaning powders are needed, the buyer 
cannot go far wrong in purchasing such packaged goods. However. 
when large amounts of cleaning powders, from one barrel up (per 
year) are needed, this type of goods becomes rather expensive. 

Since most of these cleaning powders are either trisodium phosphate 
or soda ash (sal soda or sodium carbonate), or combinations of the 
two, it will be more economical to buy these materials by their 
technical names in barrel lots. Packaged or labeled cleaners cost 
from 8 to 15 cents per pound, while the same powders, bought under 
the technical name, in barrel lots, rarely exceed 3 cents per pound 

If the users have become accustomed to a certain type of packaged 
cleaner and would like to know whether it is a phosphate or car- 
bonate, the following test may be made: 


Carbonate and Phosphate Test 


The National Association of Marble Dealers recommend this simple 
test to find out whether the salts in the cleaning compound are car- 
bonates or phosphates: 

“To make a test for carbonates, dissolve one tablespoonful of the 
compound in a glass of water; add a few drops of hydrochloric acid. 
If there is a strong effervescence, one may conclude that a carbonate 
salt is present, such as sodium carbonate, sodium bicarbonate, or 
ammonium carbonate. 

“To make a test for a phosphate salt, dissolve one tablespoonful of 
the compound in a glass of water; allow the undissolved parts to 
settle; pour off the clear liquid; to this add a few drops of silver 
nitrate solution (one-half ounce silver nitrate crystals to one pint 
of water). If a yellow precipitate forms, one may assume that a 
phosphate salt is present.” 

Note: To be sure of the accuracy of the results with this test, it 
is sometimes well to obtain samples of pure trisodium phosphate and 
sodium carbonate against which to make comparisons. 

Furthermore, each of these salts can be identified by its appear- 
ance. This is a much quicker test for the buyer than any other test. 
A small microscope will reveal that the grains of each of these ma- 
terials are different in shape. To become an adept at such identifica- 
tion, samples of what is definitely known to be one or the other of 
these cleaners should be kept on hand until the shapes have become 
as well known as the face of an acquaintance, after which any future 
identification of the same salt will be easy, even though mixed with 
other salts. Using both of the above tests will serve to check one 
against the other, if there is any doubt or controversy. 

Either of these salts should be fresh and free running, and contain 
no excessive moisture. If the material is old and contains excessive 
moisture, it will be caked just as table salt becomes caked under 
similar circumstances. 


‘This is the fourth section of a series of papers on janitorial tools and their use in 
schools. The author is supervisor of housekeeping in the Minneapolis Public Schools and 
his presentation of the subject is the outgrowth of many years of practical experience 
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Some Widely Used Materials 


In some packaged goods, sodium metasilicate, ammonium carbo- 
nate, sodium bicarbonate, tetrasodium pyrophosphate, and other salts 
are used either alone or in combination with the formerly named 
cleaning powders. These and other salts are also used in many of the 
soaps as builders or fillers and assist in softening hard waters. 

Powdered soaps are nothing but dry powdered hard soap. 

Soap powders include dry powdered soap and certain proportions 
of either of the alkaline salts mentioned above. 

Scouring powders may include dry powdered soap, the alkaline 
salts, and either quartz (finely ground), volcanic ash or any propor- 
tion of each. Some powders for scouring are made without the use 
of any soap. 

All or any of these materials in varying proportions can be satisfac- 
tory to the user, provided he has been accustomed to them. Each user 
has definite likes and dislikes when it comes to cleaning materials, 
and these must be considered carefully by the school buyer before 
making any purchase. Only if the cleaning article is found to be too 
expensive, or harmful to the surfaces being cleaned, should the buyer 
strive to make any change, as the user can generally do better work 
with familiar materials. 

A very satisfactory procedure, where the buyer and user are fully 
cooperating, is for the user to check upon the efficiency of the ma- 
terial from every angle of use and economy of labor. The buyer 
should check the same materials from the point of view of initial 
cost, the damaging properties of the ingredients, and the availability 
of the material. After cooperative efforts to obtain the best at lowest 
cost have resulted in a choice which is satisfactory to both, the buyer 


must follow up with a check to see that the schools are getting what 
they order. 


Liquid, Bar, and Jelly Soaps 


There is no doubt that liquid soap has its place in the field of indus- 
trial cleaning, especially where the janitors and cleaners are so accus- 
tomed to it that they have learned to use it economically. It can be 
used to advantage where there is very little or no labor turnover, or 
where only a few people have access to the barrel or liquid soap 
container. 

Since liquid soap sometimes has an anhydrous soap content as low 
as 10 per cent and is very seldom found to contain over 35 per cent 
anhydrous soap, it is logical to assume that it contains an excessive 
amount of water. Since water is available wherever cleaning must be 
done, it is difficult to understand why it should be purchased at such 
an abnormally high price, and in such large quantities as found in 
some liquid soaps. It also costs money to ship this extra water by 
train to the jobber and by truck from the jobber to the retailer or 
consumer. 

It is therefore logical to believe that a more concentrated soap 
will be cheaper. However, this assumption may be found to be 
erroneous. 

Bar or hard soap often contains some animal oils (tallow), or high 
titer vegetable oils, and is made with sodium hydroxide (caustic soda). 
If thus made, it is quite difficult to dissolve in ordinary cleaning water. 
It must generally be rubbed on the wet cleaning cloth when used for 
cleaning surfaces by hand; or it must be cut into small slivers and 
dissolved in hot water when used in scrubbing or mopping. This takes 
time and is often wasteful of the soap. If the soap contains tallow, 
it is likely to smear the surfaces, as the cleaning mixture becomes 
cold; the surfaces must then be rinsed many times with hot water 
to remove the adhering tallow. 

Hard soaps have been powdered, chipped, beaded, and processed 
in various ways to make them dissolve easier, but these extra opera- 
tions tend to make them more expensive, and, because it is so easy 
to throw a handful or more into the water, they may easily be wasted. 
Where only a few employees are working and they are accustomed 
to these types of materials, the loss involved in their use is so small 
that it need hardly be considered, but in school systems where many 
employees are working, the loss in both material cost, and labor is 


considerable. (To be continued) 
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The New School Year 


HE school year of 1941-42 involves problems and chal- 
lenges unlike those of any year within the memory of 
schoolmen and school boards. 

The past year has been one of significant achievement in 
the solution of problems raised by the national emergency, 
and no group of municipal or state officials has done more 
effective work than have the school boards, the superintend- 
ents, the directors of vocational education, and the teachers. 
In every city and town, officials of the school may share in 
the credit for the readjustment of financial and budgeting 
policies, for curriculum improvements, for the introduction 
and carrying on of new vocational and citizenship courses for 
defense, and for “refresher” courses for adolescent and adult 
workers. In general, the gearing up of the entire school sys- 
tem to the new social, economic, and military situations of 
the year have contradicted the ancient charge that the schools 
are smug and unresponsive to the needs of the day. 

It is certain that the defense work of the schools has only 
begun and that distinctly more difficult problems will have 
to be met before the end of the school year 1941-42. Even if 
the continuing successful leadership of the President keeps 
us out of active war, the pinch of economic adjustment and 
taxation, the new social and occupational changes, and the 
continued confusion in local, state, and federal governmental 
relations will challenge school boards and their executives 
to the utmost. 

New demands for reductions in the cost of local and state 
government will be made of the schools at a time when they 
cannot be met. There is constant evidence that the schools 
are being called upon for an expansion of their services, par- 
ticularly at the high school and adult levels. A superb job of 
public relations will be required in every state and local com- 
munity in order to maintain the income for education. 

The business departments of schools will have growing 
problems arising out of the limitations on all civilian use of 
materials and services, and even transportation. While the 
schools will have a defense priority rating of exceptional 
standing, the conduct of all school business will require a 
high degree of efficiency in meeting delays, increases in costs, 
and substitutions of materials. 

The personnel problem will require constant watching. The 
removal of teachers into the armed forces is likely to give 
comparatively little further difficulty, but there will be a 
steady drain on nonteaching as well as teaching staffs if in- 
dustry continues to make attractive offers of high pay, favor- 
able working conditions, and social security. 

The final problem is, of course, the necessity of constantly 
better education of all boys and girls for citizenship, for occu- 
pation, and for all life. The permanent program of universal 
military service for all young men will and should hasten the 
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reorganization of the schools. Such reorganization will be 
valuable in any event, particularly as it will affect the high 
schools, the junior colleges, and the vocation schools. Com- 
pulsory military service and education must be adjusted so 
that young men will not be seriously injured in their prepara- 
tion for adult life. The new educational system must more 
than ever develop the full man and recognize his human dig- 
nity and his complete, high destiny. 


The Gary Plan No More 


HE famous platoon, or work-study-play plan of school 
‘Bae is a thing of the past in Gary, Ind., where 
it originated more than 20 years ago with Dr. William Wirt. 

But the pioneering which Dr. Wirt and his associates did 
is not lost. In reality, the new educational program recom- 
mended by the survey of Dr. B. F. Knight, of Purdue Uni- 
versity, and accepted piecemeal by the board of education, 
will continue the finest ideals and many of the ideas of the 
old plan. Supt. Charles D. Lutz, who has been entrusted with 
the job of putting the new program into action, has a further 
job of establishing horizontal supervision, of shortening the 
school day, and of making many minor improvements in the 
work of the schools made possible through an improved teach- 
ing staff. Children in the primary grades are to have one 
teacher who will remain with them through the entire day. 
Curriculum revision will be largely in the hands of the respec- 
tive principals and supervisors. 


Fiscal Independence for the Schools 


ber question of freeing the schools from the fiscal control 
of a city council or other public agency is not new. While 
many school systems are reasonably free others are not. In 
certain states it is believed that boards of education need the 
guardianship of the “city fathers” in order to hold them within 
limits of wise public policy and to prevent unnecessary 
expenditures. 

The dependence of school boards upon the municipal gov- 
ernment is defended on the ground that a centralized authority 
must determine what public moneys shall be allocated to the 
several departments of local government, including the schools. 
This approach contemplates the school system as a mere de- 
partment of the local government. It overlooks the fact that 
the schools are instruments of the state. 

The question of the fiscal freedom of the school system has 
again arisen in New York City. The president of the board of 
education, Mr. James Marshall, in a public address has ex- 
pressed himself as definitely opposed to the financial control 
which the city administration now exerts over the school sys- 
tem. “If we want to maintain independence in our school sys- 
tem we must not let the city have fiscal supervision over our 
schools.” 

The friction which arises between the municipal government 
and the school system is found in the details and sum totals of 
the school budget. The school authorities list the several 
budget items, knowing what amount will be needed to run the 
schools and how the money will be spent. When the budget is 
transmitted to the city council, or some board of estimate, the 
first question which arises is whether the sum total called for 
shall be allowed. The acute controversial stage is reached, how- 
ever, when the controlling fiscal authority meddles with the 
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details of the school budget and seeks to determine what items 
therein shall be pared down or stricken out entirely. This type 
of budget audit means simply that some authority other than 
the legally constituted board of education, is better equipped 
to determine upon school policies and services and to limit the 
work of the educational system. 

It stands to reason that the one body most competent to 
adjust the major items of a school budget is the board of edu- 
cation. Besides, it is legally entrusted with the responsibility 
of governing the school system and of providing the kind of 
education which the state considers necessary. Experience has 
taught that where boards of education enjoy fiscal independ- 
ence, the school system is economically and efficiently managed 

-as cheaply as in cities where the city council controls. When 
the responsibility for the wise expenditure of school moneys 
rests solely upon the board of education, the best results are 
obtained. 


More Men Teachers 
' ‘HERE are evidences that the schools will shortly lose 


the gains made in the proportion of men and women 
teachers. The withdrawals of men from teaching into the army 
have been considerable, and industry with its increase in 
wages and its rising demand for men, has taken its toll of 
young men teachers. 

It will only be common sense for schools to set up policies 
which will hold men teachers, and in fact, increase the total 
employed in the junior and senior high schools. A committee 
of the New York City board of education, last year said: 

“The presence of a mother and father in the home makes a 
normal home. In like manner, the presence of both men and 
women on a school faculty creates a normal situation com- 
parable to the many life situations for which we are preparing 
boys and girls.” 

The misfortune of hard times should not be depended upon 
to recruit men into the teaching staffs. The entire personnel 
policies of school boards should be directed toward making 
teaching attractive to men, especially married men. If neces- 
sary, adjustments in the salary schedules, in promotions, and 
in allowances for dependents are advisable. The next decade 
or two will not be feminist in national or international affairs, 
and men teachers will be decidedly helpful in setting up dis- 
ciplinary and instructional situations to prepare our boys to 
take their part in the new order which the madness of Euro- 
pean dictators has forced upon us. 


Taxpayers, Be Fair to the Schools! 


HE advent of citizens’ taxpayers’ organizations operating 

5 i thousands of communities is due to the growing cost 
of local government. With the general decline in property 
values, the tax burden has become heavier and more oppres- 
sive. The taxpayer knows that a lowering in taxes can only 
be brought about by a reduction in the cost of government. 
And here every inquiry as to the increased cost of govern- 
ment leads to one inevitable answer, namely, that the public 
from time to time demands more service at the hands of 
government, which is the primary cause of high taxes. Politi- 
cians frequently stultify themselves by promising more im- 


provements and at the same time championing a lower tax 
rate. 
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But, be that as it may, the taxpayer becomes restive when 
he notes a rising tendency instead of a lowering in the cost 
of government. Tax groups are formed and attacks are made 
against this or that expenditure. Public opinion supports 
efforts in the direction of economy. 

It is quite natural that the public schools, receiving as they 
do a large share of the tax yield, should become the first line 
of attack. While the educational authorities are aiming to 
provide more and better schooling, they may seem to minimize 
the interests of those who have to pay the bill. The question 
of paring the school budgets is a hard task for the school 
board and its executives. It is difficult to lop off something 
which the administration deems essential. 

On the other hand, a tax-pressure group unconsciously be- 
comes quite unreasonable. The layman usually has only a 
superficial knowledge of the needs of the school. He is inclined 
to crowd the school board and its administrator to an em- 
barrassing degree. Thus, it happens that demands designed 
to achieve economy usually go to the extreme. In fact, it is 
the common experience that tax groups go to the point of 
destruction in pressing economy measures. 

In times like the present, a sane and sensible viewpoint 
must be maintained. There are situations, in a few cities, 
where drastic cuts in the school budget are still necessary. 
But, the fair-minded citizen must satisfy himself of the tax 
ability of the community and in the light of that ability will 
deal fairly with the schools. 


Equal Pay for Colored Teachers 


eet authorities in the southern states have been con- 

fronted in recent years with the problem of compensating 
Negro teachers on the same scale with white teachers. With 
the progress made by colored teachers toward higher profes- 
sional education, there has come the demand for equal pay. 

In southern communities the salaries paid colored teachers 
is from 15 to 51 per cent less than those paid white teachers. 
Three cogent reasons for the differential are: (1) The average 
colored teacher does not possess the professional training of 
the white teacher; (2) the colored teacher can live more 
cheaply ; (3) equal pay would be a serious tax on the school 
treasury. 

The courts to whom Negro teachers have appealed for relief 
have not been interested in the antecedents of the colored race, 
nor have they been willing to consider sympathetically the 
financial troubles of the school boards. They have simply held 
that any discrimination on account of color or race is a direct 
violation of the fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. The recent refusal of the Supreme Court 
to review the decision of the Virginia Supreme Court in the 
case of the Norfolk Negro teachers sets up an unbreakable 
precedent which no school board can ignore. 

The recent situation in Louisville, where 269 Negro teachers 
and principals receive salaries 15 per cent below the white 
teachers, is typical of the very difficult problem which the 
school boards have to solve. The board of education will be 
hard pressed to find $52,000 next year to meet the increase. 

The question as seen in its broader aspects permits of only 
one answer, namely, that where the colored teachers possess 
equal qualifications and experience, and perform the same 
duties as performed by the white teachers, they must receive 
the same compensation. 
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Cooperative Democratic School 


Administration and Supervision 
Charles T. Hassard' 


Transfer of teachers from one grade to 
another, or from one building to another, is 
frequently done in a very autocratic manner. 
Teachers are notified that they are transferred 
effective on a certain date and they must take 
it and like it. In Union Township, Union 
County, N. J., the transfer of teachers is a 
cooperative and democratic procedure. Sev- 
eral definite guiding principles have been set 
up. 

There shall be no transfer of teachers unless 
absolutely necessary. 

Teachers shall be consulted before transfer and 
all the reasons for making the necessary transfer 
fully explained. 

Teachers shall not be transferred as a form 
of punishment for alleged misconduct or lack 
of cooperation. 

Principals shall be consulted, and no principal 
must accept a teacher whom he does not desire 


to have, nor give up a teacher he does not desire 
to lose. 


In practice this method has worked satis- 
factorily. In a couple of instances personality 
clashes between teachers have made transfers 
desirable. This problem has been handled by 
transferring such a teacher into a vacant posi- 
tion with the consent of both principals and 
teacher. Two such transfers have brought ex- 
cellent results. 

In another instance where decreasing upper- 
grade enrollment made necessary the transfer 
of one teacher from a departmentalized setup 
involving four teachers, all four were con- 
sulted. Since none desired to be transferred, 
it was necessary for the supervising principal 
to decide which should be moved. The reasons 
why she was chosen were explained to the 
teacher selected and, although she finally ac- 
cepted the transfer against her desire, she 
stated that she “had never received fairer 
treatment.” 

Democratic administration and supervision 
are practiced by the utilization of teachers on 
various committees. Teachers are asked to 
volunteer for such service, and an attempt is 
made to distribute the work. Three years ago, 
when elementary teachers were asked to vol- 
unteer for service on course of study com- 
mittees, 77 per cent volunteered. Each year 
teachers’ committees are chosen to select text- 
books in one or two major subject fields and 
have been appointed from those volunteering 
for such service. Over a period of three years, 
65 per cent of all teachers have worked on 
course-of-study committees and 42 per cent 
on textbook committees. On both types of 
committees, 69 per cent of the teachers and 
supervisors employed have participated. 

These committees meet at their con- 
venience, and their decisions have been ac- 
cepted without change, although the princi- 
pals act as a reviewing committee. Frequently 
the supervising principal or individual princi- 
pals attend the committee meetings, but have 
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no vote. The committees elect their own 
chairmen. 

The committees are definitely created for 
improving the teachers in service, being a 
supervisory device. Democratic and particu- 
larly co-operative action involves the work 
of teacher committees appointed by the presi- 
dent of the Union Township Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Until 1938, all the township teachers 
had received no increments for a period of 
eight years. The committee on salary adjust- 
ments worked out a tentative plan in frequent 
conferences with the supervising principal. A 
plan approved by the committee and the su- 
pervising principal was presented, through 
him, to the board of education and became 
effective for the school year 1939-40. 


The Salary Problem Solved 

This plan working effectively; a similar 
plan was worked out the following year with 
the salary schedule. The teachers’ committee 
did the preliminary work, such as compiling 
facts and figures, concerning the needs and 
possibilities. The committee’s data were dis- 
cussed in conferences between the supervising 
principal and teachers’ committee, and the 
supervising principal and the education com- 
mittee of the board of education. Some 
changes and compromises acceptable to the 
teachers, were incorporated as part of the 
schedule and by unanimous vote of the board 
of education a single-salary schedule was 
adopted, effective in September, 1940. 

Union Township covers considerable area, 
and 10 special teachers who work in more 
than one school are confronted with the prob- 
lem of financing their transportation between 
the school buildings. A committee met with 
the supervising principal and on his recom- 
mendation took no action, pending adoption 
of the new salary schedule and its actual oper- 
ation. The splendid cooperatior. of the teach- 
ers in this connection has resulted in the 
budget for 1941 providing for a small monthly 
payment to these teachers for transportation 
purposes. 

At the present time the teachers’ associa- 


CIVIC EDUCATION 


Eighty per cent of American youth 
finish their formal education with the 
secondary school. By the time they leave 
they should have a foundation for under- 
standing and operating self-government, 
a rational method of approach toward 
the solution of public questions, and a 
live faith in the ideals and prccesses of 
democracy. We are not setting up an 
unattainable goal when we insist that this 
kind of civic education should be among 
the educational objectives of every high 
school. — Education for American Life. 
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tion has a committee working on the problem 
of sick leave and payment for absence. Un- 
questionably, satisfactory cooperative proce- 
dures already mentioned will result in similar 
action in this connection. 

A very important phase of supervision in- 
volves classroom visitation. Much of this 
work must of necessity be done by individual 
building principals. The supervising principal 
believes that teachers are entitled to know 
the opinions of supervisors concerning work 
observed and accordingly sends a visitation 
slip to the teacher immediately following each 
visit. Democracy is practiced by allowing each 
principal to use his or her own plans in this 
connection, but in all cases where visits indi- 
cate unsatisfactory work conferences between 
supervisor and teacher are held. 


Self-Rating in Force 


Until three years ago, Union Township 
teachers were rated on teacher-rating cards 
on a five-point scale. It was evident that in at 
least two schools considerable friction existed 
between principals and teachers because of 
the rating cards. A series of teachers’ meetings 
between individual building faculties and the 
supervising principal were held at which time 
principals and teachers were permitted freely 
to voice their opinions. The outcome of this 
series of meetings was the adoption of a self- 
rating card, exactly similar to the principal’s 
rating card, on which teachers rated them- 
selves. Wherever principals’ and teachers’ rat- 
ings did not agree within two points on a 
five-point scale, conferences followed. Unfor- 
tunately this system resulted in creating at 
least two instances of friction between teach- 
er and principal where none previously ex- 
isted. Following further conferences between 
the supervising principal, the building princi- 
pals, and the teachers, the supervising princi- 
pal recommended to the board of education 
the abolition of teacher-rating cards. This ac- 
complishment, a very happy one for both 
principals and teachers, became effective Sep- 
tember, 1940. 

At the present time the dismissal of teach- 
ers can only be achieved through completely 
detailed written accounts by principals of 
teacher’s work which seems to merit dismissal. 
Here again teachers are informed of their 
principal’s statements and given a chance to 
defend their actions. Teachers whose re-elec- 
tion will not be recommended are given the 
opportunity to resign without an actual rec- 
ommendation of such action by the super- 
vising principal. A statement is usually made 
somewhat as follows, “If I were in your posi- 
tion I should seriously consider handing in a 
resignation, but you may do as you please.” 

In instances where teachers not under ten- 
ure are re-elected, a very fair policy has been 
provided which results in practically every 
first-year teacher being re-elected regardless 
of the type of work she has done. Teachers 
are even given a third year although the sec- 
ond year is not entirely satisfactory, but 
where teachers are thus re-elected, they are 
definitely informed of such a fact in writing 
and in conference, and are told that improve- 
ment will be necessary to secure re-election 
the following year. Particular stress is placed 

(Concluded on page 82) 
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DA-LITE MODEL B SCREEN 


(shown at right) is a low-priced high 
quality hanging type screen, widely 
used for medium-sized class rooms 
The screen is spring-roller mounted in 
a protective metal case. The Model B 
screen can be hung from a wall or 
from Da-Lite Super Tripods. 








(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


CHALLENGER 


is the only screen that can be adjusted 
in height merely by releasing a spring 
latch and raising extension support 
No separate adjustments of the case 
America’s most popular screen is also 
the only screen with square tubing in 
tripod and extension support to hold 
the screen rigid and keep it perfectly 
aligned. 12 sizes from 30’ x 40” to 
70” x 94", 





THE DA-LITE ELECTROL 


is operated entirely by electrical con- 
trol. A motor and gear drive unrolls 
and rerolis the fabric. The screen is 
stopped automatically when com- 
pletely lowered or rerolled. Because 
there is no tugging on the fabric and 
the fabric is in its protective case 
when not in use the Electrol lasts 
longer than other types of Projection 
screens. 


Send for 48-page Screen Data Book. 


Sent Free! 
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“The DA-LITE GLASS-BEADED SCREEN 
‘5 ‘TOPS , por Kodachrome Projection E 


O. J. McGILLIS 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


Now being used in showing Great Northern’s 
gorgeous color movie “In All the World” 


This expert portrayal, in sound-and-color motion pictures, of a 
3-day trip through the Glacier-Waterton International Peace Park 
gives tourists a most attractive “preview” of the superb scenic 


beauty of this glorious vacationland. 


In presenting this film through its passenger traffic offices, Great 
Northern Railway uses Da-Lite Screens exclusively. Mr. O. J. 
McGillis, Advertising Manager, writes . . . ““We have always used 
Da-Lite Screens for showing our color films, for we find the 
Da-Lite Glass-Beaded Screen is ‘Tops’ for Kodachrome projection. 
It brings out the full brilliance and true colors of color film as no 
other surface can. We use an 8 ft. x 10 ft. screen and a number 
of 52” x 72” Challengers. Because there is considerable amount 
of traveling in showing our films throughout the country, we 
greatly appreciate the ease and convenience with which Challenger 
Screens are handled in transit. We use Da-Lite Screens 


exclusively.” 


For perfect projection of your visual teaching material specify 
Da-Lite Screens — the result of 32 years of leadership in screen 
manufacture. The Da-Lite line offers schools a complete selection 
of surfaces, styles, and sizes to meet every projection require- 
ment. Write for literature! Dept. 9AJB. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, Inc. 


2723 North Crawford Ave. * Chicago, Ill. 
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Devices for In-Service Education of Teachers 


There are no best devices for in-service edu- 
cation of teachers. It is well for the super- 
visor to learn that the local situation very 
largely determines the best devices to be used. 
If the supervisor can consider everything that 
the teacher does as an experience which helps 
or hinders her in her development as an in- 
structor, then he will see that in-service educa- 
tion would attempt to combine the judgment 
of the supervisor in selecting those activities 
which are helpful and contribute to her gen- 
eral development. 

A frequent mistake causes the supervisor 
to think in terms of a few devices and to fail 
to see the great possibilities that are about 
which, if used, stimulate growth. 

For example, the teacher who can be en- 
couraged to fill a speaking engagement is 
doing something that possesses untold value 
for her. It possesses value because it means 
that she is doing something that is adding to 
her ability as an individual and she is ex- 
periencing a helpful tonic for her emotional 
nature because she is making a contribution 
to a group in a helpful and entertaining man- 
ner. All of which reacts effectively upon her 
work in the classroom. This is illustrated by 
the case of an instructor whose field was 
economics and sociology and who began ap- 
pearing before various groups. His talks chal- 
lenged the thinking of the groups he addressed 
and received considerable recognition from 
the press. His growth in the classes was 
strongly stimulated. It may be concluded that 
as a device public speaking is very effective 
and will do something for the needs, interests, 
and capacities of the teacher who has the 
ability to do it. 

It follows, then, that the supervisor must 
be alert and see to it that he does not omit 
anything that may be helpful to the instruc- 
tor. Sometimes it may be a matter that comes 
before him in the way of a small request for 
assistance from some individual group of in- 
dividuals, the preparation of a bulletin, the 
supervising of an activity, or even advice in a 
relatively simple problem. 

Taking time to consider the request and to 
act favorably on it may prove to be a most 
effective in-service education device. This, too, 
is illustrated by a case witnessed by the 
writer. A midwest state department of educa- 
tion asked for assistance in working out some 
study units in a specified field. The job was 
entrusted to an instructor who responded, fa- 
vorably. This special work became a motivat- 
ing factor in the young man’s professional life, 
and resulted in a feeling of efficiency and an 
awareness of the possibilities of his teaching 
that greatly improved his work. The prestige 
he gained was similarly satisfying. 


All Teachers Must Cooperate 
It is easy to see that the alert supervisor 
will have in mind the interests of all his in- 
structors and will soon become skilled in help- 





‘Superintendent of Schools, Sheldon, Lowa 


W. C. Jackman, Ph.D.’ 


ing every teacher to take part in an activity 
that stimulates and builds him as an indi- 
vidual and as a teacher. 

Perhaps the one thing lacking in the work 
of most teachers is definite contact with the 
moving, pulsating affairs of the life outside 
the classroom. Consequently, to put them in a 
situation that bridges this gap, and gives them 
an effective participation in the thinking and 
doing of groups outside the school constitutes 
a great service to the teacher which qualifies 
him more thoroughly for his work. This is 
something that has great possibilities and can 
be applied effectively in any school situation. 
The supervisor and the instructor can plan 
cooperatively many things that will be helpful 
in capitalizing on the various opportunities 
that exist in the community to make possible 
this contact with the affairs of the community. 

At the same time, an instructor may be en- 
couraged to conduct work in the school and 
within the limits of his own duties carry on 
activities that are helpful to him as an indi- 
vidual and that add elements which make 
his teaching assignment engrossing and chal- 
lenging. It need not be anything that is super- 
imposed upon a teacher and thus result in a 
greatly increased teaching load, but it should 
be an opportunity to assist him in doing his 
work the better. 

One of the most effective devices is the de- 
velopment of improved teaching methods. 
Every ambitious teacher is seeking to improve 
his skill and immediate efficiency as an in- 
structor. To do nothing more than to en- 
courage him to try out a new device or a new 
approach to a subject can be the means of 
making his work seem almost like a new 
position. 

In this connection, attention may be direct- 
ed to a case in which a teacher reorganized 
her department by making application of 
theory which she had studied during a sum- 
mer college session. This theory held that 
more effective work in her department could 
be done when the teacher sets up the course 
on an individual basis and encourages every 
student to initiate and complete a project of 
vital interest to himself. In order to make the 
experiment possible, a word of assurance was 
necessary that the department might be re- 
organized and that the supervisor would help 
in the solution of problems which the new 
method would entail. 

It might be interjected at this point that 
many teachers attend summer school and re- 
ceive practical and helpful suggestions. The 
failure of the supervisor to encourage the ap- 
plication of those suggestions actually results 
in a huge waste of useful knowledge and skill 
and develops a sense of frustration. 


Overcoming Excessive Individualism 


The selection of instructional materials 
never has to be a motivated process. Teachers 
are always eager to obtain the best for their 
departments and to make any additions or 
changes that seem necessary to the successful 
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functioning of their work. The writer recalls 
a community where a study of books and 
other instructional materials in a given field 
was conducted during an entire school year. 
The teachers had the privilege of examining 
many of the best publications in the field, of 
hearing experts discuss the merits of certain 
materials, and of participating in the discus- 
sion of the best methods to employ when 
teaching the subject. As a result of the study, 
they helped the supervisor in the final selec- 
tion of materials and, more important still, 
they became well informed on an important 
section of their daily work. They had, too, a 
feeling of importance and a loyalty to the 
decisions of the supervisor and administration 
that made for good morale and a successful 
school. They were better teachers because of 
this experience. 

Teachers are often accused of being “rugged 
individualists’ who do not always choose to 
learn much about the work of other teachers 
and other departments of the school. This 
unfortunate situation exists because of the 
idea that knowledge should be as it were 
compartmentalized and presented unadulter- 
ated or untainted by the presence of other 
subject matter. A teacher who has become 
identified with this notion is disqualified for 
work in a modern school which succeeds 
through the close and sympathetic cooperation 
of all teachers of all departments. 

It is at this point that the supervisor must 
assume responsibility and see to it that a 
natural means is provided so that every teach- 
er has the opportunity of becoming thoroughly 
acquainted professionally with his co-workers 
and with their work. 

To do this, a very effective in-service edu- 
cation device is the committee. There is 
scarcely any limit to the variety of problems 
which teachers’ committees can study. Most 
unexpected abilities are revealed in committee 
studies. In one situation, a committee study 
of visual education challenged an entire 
faculty and proved to be an effective means 
of unifying the school. The teachers, repre- 
senting the several departments, worked on 
this committee for a period of three months 
and were led to see the needs and the inter- 
ests of the various departments in the school. 
From the standpoint of visual education, the 
study proved of inestimable value. An ac- 
ceptable recommendation for inaugurating an 
effective visual-education program was made 
and a definite type of cooperation was created. 
Other committees at the same time studied 
pupil guidance, pupil social life, and the cur- 
riculum. It is quite apparent that, in this day 
of complicated educational programs, well- 
defined committee studies make for better 
understanding and cooperation among. all 
members of the teaching staff. 

It may be concluded, that in any demo- 
cratically initiated plan for in-service educa- 
tion, the work of the supervisor becomes a 
matter of vital interest to the teachers, as 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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THAT C.P.P. CLEANING 
SPECIALIST SURE SAVED 
US A LOT OF MONEY! 
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COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPT., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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New PEABODY ‘Defense’ Line Provides 
Movable Seating At Costs All Schools Can Afford 





The above seat is Defense Line Seat 
No. 360. It is equipped with new 
streamlined book box with lifting lid. 
Ample storage and roomy writing 
space. 


At right is Defense Line Seat 
No. 361. This seat provides 


sturdy, roomy study top 


gives you classroom seating 


very low cost. 


(Concluded from page 56) 


well as to the supervisor himself. They have 
the feeling that they are working cooperatively 
that in the 


in an important enterprise and 


Case study 

Committee chairman 

Committee member 

Counseling 

Delegation of suthority 

Demonstration teaching 

Development of new teaching 
devices 

District Teachers Convention 

Encourage creative writing 

Inspection by state official 

Inter-school visitation 

Observations and conferences 

Official representation of 
profession 

Organization of new clubs by 
teachers 

Organization of new departments 

Original teaching project 

Personal conference with 
supervisor 

Preparation of supervisory 
bulletin by teacher 

Preparation of school news article 

Professional conference 

Professional talks by teachers 

Professional reading 

Public appearance of teachers 

Selection of instructional 
material 

Self-rating scale 

Standardized Tests 

Supervisory bulletins prepared 
by supervisor 

Supervision of other teacher: 

Teacher's annual report 

Teachers’ meetings 

Tri-County Institute 


Devices Used in One School System. 


ELEMENTARY | JUNIOR HIGH| HIGH SCHOOL 


No. 
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Be sure to write at once for complete 
details on Peabody Defense Movable 
Seating. It is not expensive, yet it brings 
the outstanding features found in more 
costly movable seating. The Defense 
Line will definitely increase the flexi- 
bility of any classroom and make it 
possible to seat more pupils more com- 
fortably in your present classrooms. 
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Let us show you how this popular new 
seating can increase school room cap- 
acities at least 20%. See how this better 
seating lowers new building costs by 
making smaller rooms do the work of 
larger rooms. Get our low prices 
school can now afford this better type 
of seating. Write us at once for illustra- 
tions, details of construction, prices and 
complete information. No charge—no 





any 


obligation. 


Box 1 


Folding Chairs 


undoubtedly a 
chairs, even at 


achievement of the common task, the efficient 


discharge of their work is necessary. In per- 
forming their work, both the supervisor and 
teachers recognize that many different things 
can be done to make 
Per their work more and 
gent more effective. As his 
responsibility, the su- 
pervisor keeps in mind 
many in-service de- 
vices and employs 
them as they naturally 
relate to the needs of 
the situation at hand 
In other words, there 
is no hard-and-fast rule 
to govern the selection 
of devices. For what 
applies in one case may 
be entirely ineffective 
in another. The whole 
aim of the supervisor 
becomes a desire to see 
maximum development 
of the teacher, and the 
devices are a means to 
that end. 

The chart  repre- 
sents the devices that 
were used during one 
year in a 35-teacher 
school. The devices 
were employed with 
the point of view ex- 
pressed in this article 
in mind 


No. 





Write for the 


PEABODY SEATING COMPANY 


North Manchester, Ind. 


PEABODY WOOD FOLDING CHAIRS 


® Cost Half as Much as Steel © Equal in Service 
® Equal in Quality 


If you need folding chairs, buy Peabody No. 73 Wood 
Folding Chairs. Let the government have the steel for 
defense, In selecting Peabody Wood Folding Chairs 
you sacrifice no comfort, no service is forfeited, no 
value is lost. On the contrary, Peabody No. 73 Wood 
mett 
quality and service built into them, No. 


every need and considering the 
73 chairs are 


much better value than steel folding 


same price 


Peabody Folding Chair Catalog 





TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

4 A recently enacted law in Illinois requires 
boards of education to give teachers continuing 
contracts under which dismissals may be made 
only upon the filing of charges and public hear- 
ings. Appeals to the State Department are 
permitted. 

¢ Hamtramck, Mich. The board of education 
has voted to dismiss 41 of the 68 married women 
teachers on the school staff. The board has writ- 
ten a clause into all new contracts with teachers, 
setting forth that marriage for women will mean 
immediate dismissal. The action was taken over 
the protests of 50 members of the school staff 
who opposed the dismissals. The Wayne County 
Federation of Teachers, through a spokesman, 
argued that the action is outright discrimination. 

@ Hutchinson, Kans. The school board has 
adopted rules and regulations for a new retire- 
ment program for its 248 school employees. The 
minimum age for retirement has been set at 60 
years, with compulsory retirement starting at age 
66. All teachers and other employees are eligible 
for retirement after 30 years of service. A re- 
tirement fund will be established, to which teach- 
ers and taxpayers will contribute their share, 
beginning September 1, 1941. 

@ Proctor, Minn. The school board has ap- 
proved a new schedule of salaries and a set of 
qualifications for elementary teachers. Increases 
of $50 per year will be given for evidence that 
the teacher has completed professional training 
leading to a bachelor’s degree. Under the rules, 
newly appointed elementary teachers must pos- 
sess a bachelor’s degree. 

4 The board of education at Menominee, Mich., 
has voted to restore the 10 per cent cut in teach- 
ers’ salaries. The total will amount to $6,000 

¢ The school board of Auburn, Me., has voted 
to restore a 5 per cent cut in teachers’ salaries, 
involving a total of $1,114. 

4 The school board of Greenfield, Mass., by a 
unanimous vote, has ordered a physical examina- 
ton for all employees of the schools. 
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“| WANT A PORTABLE PHONO- 
GRAPH THAT PLAYS AT 3313 R.P.M.” 
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78 R. P.M.” 


THIS RCA PORTABLE PHONOGRAPH PLAYS 
RECORDS OR TRANSCRIPTIONS AT Zo@ SPEEDS! 


ts versatile RCA portable phonograph, Model 
MI-4828, will meet all your requirements. It not only 
reproduces records of any size, up to and including 16” 
transcriptions, but also plays them at either 33 1-3 r.p.m. 
or 78r.p.m.—whichever you wish! Both speedsare variable. 

True tracking crystal pickup and tone arm, revolution- 
ary new RCA Accordion Cone speaker and generous 
length of cable, which permits placing the speaker wher- 
ever you choose for best sound coverage, give you high 
quality performance that will please the most critical ears. 

Theamplifier unit hasa high gain 6 wattamplifier, especi- 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA Tubes in their sound equipment 


AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


Educational Dept., RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 
A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 





ally designed for use with eitherrecords or microphone, and 
may be used separately as a portable public address system. 

In addition to the variety of services it offers, this 
RCA phonograph is amazingly low in cost. Send cou- 
pon today for new catalog describing it—and other 
RCA Sound Equipment—in detail. No obli- 
gation, of course. 

. . . 


Trademark “RCA Victor’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off by RCA Mfg 
Co., Inc. In Canada, RCA Victor Co., Ltd.. Montreal 
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Educational Department (A4) 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
escribing two-speed RCA 


Jother Sound Equipment. 


Camden, N. J. 


Please send me catalog d 
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Make Your Laboratory 
LOOK BETTER-—- 


Make Your Money 


GO FARTHER! 





By assembling standard matched units 
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. . wns. 
Kewaunee is able to meet practically every sine rT 


laboratory need. Conformity in modern design 
and uniformity in dimensions of matched 
pieces insures better fit and pleasing appear- 


ance. Lower costs are made possible because Cost System.” This 


special engineering is eliminated, large scale 


Laboratory Table No. 


production is made possible, installation costs waunee Units. 


are reduced and deliveries are speeded up. 


Kewaunee Auto- 


Investigate the Kewaunee “Cut-Cost System” matic Adjustable 


of equipping any laboratory large or small with scat.” that 


with either wood or metal furniture. 


Yi. 





Meuauiee 


LABORATORY at 








Cc. G. Campbell, President 
5009 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, Ill. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 





Stools and Chairs 


lock instantly 
and automatically 
at “Heights that 
are Right.” 


Instructor's Table 
No. W-1511 





Illustration above shows how 
Standard Furniture Units are as- 
sembled by the Kewaunee “Cut- 
Kewaunee 
W-2045 is 
made up of 10 Standard Ke- 


Fume Hood No. 
W-1980 for 
Air-Conditioned 
Laboratories. 
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W-192rA 
FUME HOOD 
SUPERSTRUCTURE 
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FUME MOOD BASE UNIT 
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School Law 


Ee Rt RC 
School Lands and Funds 


Under a Kentucky constitutional provision re 
quiring sums produced fer purposes of common 
school education to be appropriated to the com- 
mon schools only, what are purposes of common 
school education is a matter of opinion, and 
unless a particular item of expenditure is extreme 
or clearly otherwise, the legislature may declare 
it to be a purpose of common school education 
Ky. constitution, § 184.— Board of Education of 
Kenton County v. Talbott, 151 Southwestern re 
porter 2d 42, Ky. 


Establishment of School Districts 


A county board of education is a “quasi mu- 
nicipal corporation” governed by rules applicab’e 
to strict municipalities. Ky. statutes, § 4399-18. 
— Board of Education of Kenton County v. Tal- 
bott, 151 Southwestern reporter 2d 42, Ky 

Where common school districts form a con- 
solidated district, the assets and property of the 
common school districts should first be applied 
in payment of outstanding indebtedness, if any, 
and the residue, if any, becomes the property of 
the consolidated district. 70 Okla. state ann. § 255 
— Lennon vy. School Dist. No. 11, Greer County, 
113 Pacific reporter 2d 382, Okla 


School District Property 

Liability under a statutory bond executed in 
connection with a contract for public work is 
limited to the statutory requirement and liabil- 
ity, and other provisions in the bond tending to 
enlarge and extend liability are disregarded. Act 
No. 224 of 1918, as amended by the Act. No. 27 
of 1926.— Terrebonne Lumber & Supply Co. v 
Favret, 2 Southern reporter 2d 256, La. App. 

The state of New York, having permitted a 
student at the state normal school to be in the 


auditorium or second floor of a school building 
after 5 o’clock in the evening for the purpose 
of attending a musical rehearsal, which was an 
extracurricular activity, was under a duty to 
provide a safe exit for such a student, and the 
failure to illuminate the hall and stairway, to- 
gether with the omission of a handrail along a 
portion of the wall at the left-hand side of the 
stairway, constituted “negligence,” rendering the 
state liable for injuries sustained by the student, 
who fell while groping in the dark for a hand- 
rail at the point where such a rail had been 
omitted. — Hovey v. State, 27 N.Y¥.S. 2d 195, 
261 N.Y. App. Div. 759. 


SCHOOL LAW 

@ The Lousiana Supreme Court, in a recent 
opinion, has ruled that the New Orleans city 
ordinance, under which the city has withheld 1 
per cent of all city taxes for school purposes, as 
costs of collection, is unconstitutional. The high 
court has ordered the city to pay over to the 
school board the sum of $125,430 

@ The school board at Viroqua, Wis., has dis- 
covered that it had been operating illegally for 
nine years. A state law provides that a stock- 
holder of a public utility company cannot serve 
as a member of a school board. In consequence, 
the president of the board, who had been a 
stockholder and director of the village telephone 
company, tendered his resignation 

@ The 1941 legislature of Missouri has passed a 
law, authorizing public school districts in St. 
Louis County to borrow money and issue bonds 
for general school operating purposes. The meas- 
ure is intended to relieve the financial straits of 
several districts, particularly University City, 
arising from the fact that their requirements for 
operating purposes are greater than the revenue 
produced by the maximum tax now authorized by 
the constitution for general school purposes. The 
law will expire on January 1, 1946. 

¢ The Supreme Court at Boston, Mass., has 
recently decided in a majority opinion, that school 


children who refuse to salute the American flag 
or repeat the oath of allegiance, cannot be sen- 
tenced as habitual school offenders. 

The case came up in the Hampden County 
Superior Court, where the judge, in July, 1939, 
upheld a District Court decision and ordered 
William, Dorothea, and Gloria Johnson, of South 
Deerfield, committed to the Hampden County 
Training School at Agawam 

The Supreme Court, in finding for the three 
school children, held that the finding that the 
children were “habitual offenders” was not war- 
ranted. The court said that there is no implica 
tion of power to discipline a child in this man- 
ner, nor is it necessary for the enforcement of 
the statute or regulations. 

@ The Missouri State Supreme Court has held 
that “public money coming from taxpayers of 
every denomination” may not be used in aid 
of parochial schools. The court stated that the 
constitutional policy of the state has decreed 
separation of church and state in all matters. 

¢ The Circuit Court of Genessee County, Mich., 
in a recent decision, has ruled that the city of 
Flint cannot tax school property, even though 
it is being used for other purposes. 

It appears that three fourths of the site of a 
former junior high school had been leased to a 
parking lot operator and the other fourth given 
over to a parochial school for playground pur- 
poses. The property was placed on the tax 
rolls by the city last year and the board promptly 
brought suit to avoid collection of taxes. 

Sctastniineiiiliinimsihiaiiadiibiaialiasieiiiiinas 

@ E. E. McMuttrn, of Leitchfield, Ky., has assumed 
the duties of superintendent of schools at Upton 

@ Cross O. Hoyt, formerly principal of the Roosevelt 
High School, and W. C. Finptey, director of elementary 
education at Des Moines, Iowa, have been elected assistant 
superintendents of schools. Mr. Hoyt will be in charge 
of personnel, receiving $4,800 per year, and Mr. Findley 
will be director of the budget and finance, receiving 
$4,500 per year 

@ E. H. Bremer, of Constantine, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Fennville 
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Public School Finance 

By Paul R. Mort and Walter C. Reusser 
Cloth, 569 pages. Price, $3.75. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

Here is a volume which is most timely and one 
that ought to find ready acceptance. If school 
administrators have in recent years found their 
task a most difficult one, it has been because the 
financial problems have become more involved 
and serious. Budget making is an easy procedure 
where the school funds are ample, but becomes 
a puzzling and vexatious task where the gap be- 
tween the actual school needs and the exchequer 
is a wide one. 

But, it must also be said that the problem of 
finance is at all times foremost in the field of 
school administration. Hence, a volume which 
deals with every phase of school finance and 
presents guiding principles must be deemed most 
acceptable at this time 

The book is divided into 24 chapters, the first 
of which consists of an _ illuminating historic 
sketch of the nation’s system of popular educa 
tion and the development of school finance. In 
the next four chapters the structure of school 
systems and the accepted procedures are dealt 
with 

In the fifth chapter, the authors enter upon an 
analysis of operating finance. The basis for a 
local financial administration is laid and the 
question of budgeting is gone into with great 
thoroughness. The budget builder is here pro 
vided with all of the essential techniques on the 
subject, the preparatory labors involved, the ex 
penditure program considered in the light of 
income, samples of modern budgets, and their 
administration. 

The subject of taxation comes in for a share 
of attention. Also, the matter of temporary loans, 


classroom cleanliness and induces com- 
fortable, correct posture. 
Furniture adapts itself to any room and to 
any type of architecture. 
able in pleasing Taupe, School Furniture 
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deferred obligations, and the custody of school 
funds come under discussion. The problem of 
school accounting is quite thoroughly considered. 

A full chapter is devoted to cost analysis. Here 
the authors enter into an exhaustive discussion 
of the subject and bring to light every essential 
factor involved. The several cost items entering 
into the administration of a school system are 
well discussed. In every school system the subject 
of school supplies constitutes an important factor 
in budget making. The selection of supplies, 
forms for bidding, storage, and distribution, and 
general management —all are thoroughly dis 
cussed 

Considerable space is devoted to the manage- 
ment of school property. Here, too, the authors 
manifest an exceptional insight into the many 
factors that enter into the problem. The conclud 
ing chapters concern themselves with various 
financial implications of federal and state aid, 
federal financing of education, and new forms 
of taxation. 
The Primary Reading Test 

Grade One— Form A. By Albert G 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass 

This standardized test examines children for 
(a) recognition of word forms, (b) understand 
ing of words, (c) understanding of sentences, 
(d) understanding of paragraphs. Teachers will 
recognize that the three main goals of first-grade 
reading are embraced in the test 
Schools and Public Libraries 

Prepared by the Joint Committee of the National Edu 
cation Association and the American Library Association. 
Paper, 64 pages. Price, 25 cents. Published by the Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, D. C 

This report assumes the separate existence of a public 


Reilley 


library and a public school system, two going concerns 
free to cooperate as the authorities responsible for each 
agency may decide. The report suggests ways and means 
of giving helpful service to children by schools and public 
libraries 
School Health Services 

By W. Frank Walker and Carolina R. Randolph. Cloth, 
172 pages. Price, $1.50. Published by the Commonwealth 


Fund, New York, N. Y. 





How effective are school health services? Various ef- 
forts have been made to discover the answer, but for the 
most part these investigations have dealt with urban 
conditions and small groups 

The present study of school health services was con- 
ducted among some 58,000 children, over a_ six-year 
period, by the Tennessee Department of Health and the 
Commonwealth Fund. It endeavored to determine whether 
school health services have been effective, and what might 
be done to make them more effective. In its conclusions, 
the survey committee found that there is need for some 
specific device to focus the attention of teachers, parents, 
and the public upon improving and maintaining a satis- 
factory health status for school children, and to set up 
specific items which will contribute to it. There was 
little evidence that the program brought about sustained 
individual interest in better health, although it stimulated 
many children to secure the correction of physical de- 
fects. In planning health programs, emphasis 
should be placed on early and regular dental care for all 
children, on right habits of eating, rest, recreation, medi- 
cal care, hygienic home surroundings 
Bibliographies on Occupational Information and 

Guidance 

Compiled by Walter J. Greenleaf and Marguerite W. 
Zapoleon. Paper, 10 pages. Published by the Federal 
Security Agency, of the U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


school 


This bibliography is prepared to assist administrators, 
counselors, and teachers to collect bibliographies appro- 
priate to their needs 
Introduction to Community Recreation 

By George D. Butler. Cloth, 547 pages. Price, $3.50. 
The McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, N. Y 

This comprehensive volume takes up: (a) the nature, 
extent, and significance of recreation; (6) the character 
and types of public and private leadership in communities; 
(c) the planning of community recreation (d) the 
operation and management of recreation areas and 
facilities; (e) major activities and services in a com- 
prehensive program; (f) the administration and super- 
vision of local programs. The entire book is built upon 
successful experience in city and village situations 
All-Out Defense Job Training 

Prepared and edited by Don M 
pages 


Cresswell. Paper, 48 
Published at the School of Education, University 
of California, Los Angeles. 

Defense training has changed radically in recent 
months. Time has become an important factor. Requests 
for workers to be trained quickly for available jobs are 
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No. 180-24-DS 
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brought frequently to superintendents with pleas for 
immediate action 

The present report deals almost entirely with training 
for national defense occupations. The program seeks in- 
dividuals with a wide general education, possessing famili- 
arity with mechanical and technical processes, and a high 
level of personal qualifications 
Public School Administration 

By Ward G. Reeder. Cloth, 798 pages. Price, $3.75 
The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of the work 
that Professor Reeder brought out in 1930. It deals with 
the more urgent and recurring problems arising in the 
administration of school systems, urban and rural, large 
and small, more thoroughly than did his earlier volumes 
Reading for Experience 

By Holland Roberts, Helen Rand, and Emma Lundgren 
Cloth, 528 pp. Illustrated. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, N. Y 

This, “‘The Steel-Blue Book,”’ is Book I of the Junior- 
Senior High School Basic Reading-Guidance Program. Its 
purpose is to provide new, extremely interesting mate- 
rial for practice and growth in ability to read for in- 
formation and pleasure. The selections are from modern 
writers and, according to the editors, have been chosen 
largely because of pupils’ preferences. They are grouped 
into sections dealing with such subjects as: Friends, Air- 
planes, Animals, Sports, etc 

There are such helps as talks about reading; questions 
to promote observation; reading guidance; and inventories 
Our English Power Grows Up 

By Maurice C. Lipman and William H. Johnson. Paper, 
183 pages. Price, 48 cents. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

A ninth-grade workbook 
Working With English 

By Maurice C. Lipman and William H. Johnson. Paper, 
162 pages. Price, 52 cents. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, N. Y 

This is a tenth-grade pupils’ activity book, intended to 
impress for life the simple principles of using good Eng 
lish in writing and speech 
Factors Associated With Participation in Cooperative 

Programs of Curriculum Development 

By J. Galen Saylor. Cloth, 255 pages. Price, $2.85 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York, N. Y 

This doctoral dissertation emphasizes particularly the 
problems and techniques of teacher participation in a co 
operative development of curriculums for local school 
systems and for entire states. Some 40 major factors and 


. Or better still, ask us to have one of our Sales 
Engineers call on you. During the past 18 months 
Sheldon men have equipped many Army, Navy 
and Industrial projects and as a result can bring you 
first hand knowledge of defense-vocational require- 
ments. 


You assume no obligation for Sheldon planning 
which can provide you a valid and valuable service 
pertaining to layout, budget estimates, and specifi- 
cations. Write today requesting catalog or personal 
sales contact. 


Drafting Table 42” x 32” x 38” high. 
No. P-612 same as P-611 but 34” high. 


No. P-613. Mechanical Drawing Table 36” x 24” 
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the special state programs in southern states are taken up 
Community Organization for Health Education 

By Clair E. Turner, chairman of committee. Paper, 
120 pages. Price, 9 cents, or 30 cents in lots of 20 
American Public Health Association, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y 

This report embraces a survey of 37 cities, 5 counties, 
and 4 states, studied by Mr. Philip L. Riley, for the 
Committee on Community Organization of Health Edu- 
cation of the American Public Health Association. The 
report recognizes the wide differences in community con- 
ditions, and hence only points out the significant develop 
ments and experiences of health departments, school 
systems, and private agencies which might be used in 
improving local situations. The report is helpful and 
stimulating for bettering any community plan for health 
education. 
Geared to Defense 

Edited by Harriett H. Carr. Paper, 51 pages. Published 
by the State Board of Control for Vocational Education, 
Lansing. Mich 

This is an outline of the Michigan program of voca- 
tional education for the national defense. The training 
has been conducted in accordance with the American tra- 
dition and ideal of equal and adequate educational 
opportunity for all the people through their public schools 
It is a condensed, pictorial record, and each picture 
represents the work and achievement of hundreds of 
others who similarly served 
Citadels of Democracy 

Published by the Bureau of Public Relations, War 
Department, Washington, D. C 

A booklet depicting in illustrative fashion the develop- 
ment and construction of military cantonments and 
munitions plants. Useful for current-events classes 
Visual Problems of School Children 

By Emmett A. Betts and Agnes Sutton Austin. Paper, 
80 pages. Price, $1. Published by the Professional Press 
Inc., Chicago, Il 

This is an inclusive study of the seeing and reading 
problems of a group of fifth-grade school children. The 
authors approached the study from a _ psychophysiological 
standpoint to provide a very complete picture of the 
situation for both ophthalmologists and teachers of 
reading. The authors found a high percentage of seeing 
difficulties among children, many unsuspected under ordi 
nary methods of examination 

Among the numerous recommendations are several im 
portant suggestions for more thorough physical examina 
tion of children’s eyes, and for more scientific approaches 
to the correction of defects found 
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The World Calendar 

Paper, 32 pages. Published by The World Calendar 
Association, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

This pamphlet discusses at length the advantages of 
another proposed World Calendar of 12 months and equal 
quarters from the viewpoint of industry, labor, govern 
ment, law, finance, science, and education 
School Recording Technique 

By Karl C. Van Dyke. Paper, 51 pages. Published 
by the Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning, 41 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y 

This report, a companion volume to the report by the 
same author on “Sound Recording Equipment,’’ will be 
found useful by school officials interested in sound- 
recording equipment. It points out the functions of the 
equipment, describes the first tests of the recorder, and 
offers suggestions toward a recording program for schools 
A Manual for School-Board Members 

By Leonard E. Meece. Paper, 38 pages. Bulletin No. 3, 
March, 1941, of the College of Education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 

This pamphlet, prepared by Dr. Meece, secretary of 
the Kentucky School Boards’ Association, has been issued 
with the hope that it will be of help to school-board 
members in informing them of their duties and respon- 
sibilities to the schools they serve. The bulletin brings 
together and organizes some of the generally accepted 
principles of school administration, extracts of court de- 
cisions and laws governing the work of school boards, and 
their relationship to school administrators, teachers, and 
other employees. 

Chubby Bear 

By Emily Barto. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. Longmans, 
Green & Company, New York, N. Y 

This delightfully illustrated book tells in verse the story 
of a furry young bear. Language and subject matter sug- 
gest the use of the book for first and second graders 
Rory O'Mory 

By Maurice N. O’Brien and Richard MacGraw. Cloth 
Price, $1.50. Longmans, Green & Company, New York, 
a 2 

A lively, humorous animal was this great Irish fox, 
who chased an English gentleman. Children from seven 
to ten will enjoy the story 
Inspected Gas, Oil, and Miscellaneous Appliances 

Paper, 32 pages. Issued by the Underwriters’ Labora 
tories, Inc 207 East Ohio St., Chicago, Ill 

The book lists various new appliances, from discharge 
devices for hazardous liquids, to films, fumigants, sizing 
liquid. Supplements the list of 1940 
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Barenadiin 
| Desk-Model Bookkeeping Machine 


_ provides up-to-date records at low cost | 
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Now, more than ever, accurate, up-to-date accounting rec- 
ords are necessary to efficient school board administration, 
as well as to meet the requirements for such records on the 
part of city, county and state administrative agencies. Pro- 
gressive school boards the country over are coming to 
depend more and more on Burroughs machines to provide 
such records in less time, with less effort, at less cost. 





The Burroughs representative in your locality is fully qualified 
to discuss with you any phase of your school board account- 
ing procedure; to show you how other school boardsare using 
Burroughs machines to advantage. Call Burroughs today. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


| fds Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME ¢ WITH LESS EFFORT + AT LESS COST 
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WANT TO END WALL WORRIES? 


... then specify this lasting 


economical wall finish! 


HEN students crowd into auditoriums, corridors, 
Wi. classes, the walls of these rooms become soiled. 
That’s something you can’t avoid, but you can avoid ex- 
cessive maintenance costs and rapid depreciation by cover- 
ing walls with Armstrong’s Linowall. 

Linowall has a smooth, soil-resistant surface that is truly 
washable. Fingermarks, smudges, ordinary stains sponge 
right off with mild soapsuds. And the fact that Linowall can 
be formed smoothly around inside and outside corners 
makes cleaning even easier. 

Moreover, Linowall is as decorative as it is practical. More 
than thirty rich colors and textures are available. These 


colors don’t wear or scuff off because they run through the 





Sortep Fincers don’t harm the easily washable walls in this new auditorium in Washington School, Bakers- 


field, California. A smart, seven-foot wainscoting of Armstrong's Linowall, Cameo Coral No. 714, with a 


full thickness of the composition. With ordinary care, 
costly refinishing is never necessary. 

Best of all is Linowall’s low cost—only about half as 
much as other permanent materials! Get the facts 
now. Write for your free copy of ‘‘Modern ' 
Walls.” Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Divi- yay 


sion, 1221 State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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special soil-resistant surface offers permanent protection against all normal wear and tear. 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOWALL 


Made by the makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum 








The Los Angeles school system has here condensed in 
the simplest understandable language, a statement of its 
pupil transportation policies, of the laws and regulations 
affecting its drivers, and of its procedures for handling 
all ordinary and most of the unusual problems and duties 
which the drivers must meet 

The book outlines: (1) general regulations for drivers 
in their relations with the administration, the pupils, and 
the public; (2) working conditions, including seniority 
routes, sick leaves, reports, and accident reports; (3) 


Building Construction As Applied to Fire Insurance special (curricular) trips; (4) discipline and pupils’ be 
By Charles C. Dominge and Walter O. Lincoln. Cloth, havior; (5) operating rules as relating to buses and 
xvi-150 pp. The Spectator, Insurance Publishers, Philadel- routes; (6) safety rules; (7) procedure in case of acci- 


phia, Pa. 

School authorities are frequently shocked to learn that 
a school building, even a new one, is penalized by the 
fire-insurance inspectors because of some defect in plan 
or construction. Such a fire hazard inevitably comes into 
existence because architects and school-building commit- 
tees have been too much concerned with economy or with 
some minor aspect of use-value and have neglected some 
one or other of those numerous but rather simple rules 
which have grown out of the bitter experience of an 
endless number of conflagrations 

The present book is a rather untechnical description 
of safe methods of building construction — frame, ordi- 
nary brick, and fire-resistive types —all from the stand- 
point of fire safety. Additional chapters suggest best 
methods of inspecting buildings, of installing sprinkler 
systems, and of reviewing the plans of fire-resistive struc- 
tures. Throughout, the approach is that of hard necessity 
and avoidance of danger which will result in ultimate 
economy. The book is a very useful reference for the 
school-business executive 
Electric Current Consumption: Cost and Savings 

By Georges C. St. Laurent. Paper, 44 pages. American 
Hotel Association of the United States and Canada, 221 
West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

This is the second volume of a hotel engineering 
series. Chapter I discussing the basic engineering and 
economic problems of electrical installations for light and 
power, and the second chapter outlining specific ways of 
saving electric current, are of value to school authorities 
who are confronted with very similar problems in handling 
the electrical engineering and service problems for large 
high school buildings. 

Manual for School Bus Drivers 

Prepared under the direction of S. C. Joyner, assistant 
business manager. Leather, 26 pages. Published by the 
board of education, Los Angeles, Calif. 


dents of all kinds; (8) the bus service for handicapped 
children; (9) special data, telephones, etc 

The booklet is packed with practical wisdom developed 
by a competent group of executives who have sought the 
utmost efficiency without waste. 

The Bonded Debt of 304 Cities As at January 1, 1941 

By Rosina Mohaupt. Paper, 18 pages. Published by 
the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, Detroit, 
Mich 

This is one of a series of publications issued by the 
Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research in an attempt 
to disseminate factual data on various phases of govern- 
mental activities. 

The downward trend in per capita debt, first noticed 
in 1935, has continued with gathering force since that 
time. The per capita decrease in gross debt of $3.78 and 
in net debt of $3.05 for 235 American cities over 30,000 
population reported in 1940 and 1941, is the largest drop 
since the first tabulation in 1923, 

While cities of all sizes showed decreases in both gross 
and net per capita debt during the past year, the largest 
drop was reported by cities over 500,000, where a decrease 
of $5.13 per capita in gross debt and $4.18 per capita 
in net debt occurred. Cities over 300,000 have reported 
the greatest per capita decreases in debt for each of the 
past five years. 

The cities which decreased in population during this 
five-year period are of two patterns. Those between 100,000 
and 500,000 population show a pronounced tendency 
toward a greater increase in net debt. Smaller cities, 
those under 50,000 population, with decreasing popula- 
tions in the past ten years, have reduced their debt con- 
siderably more than growing cities of the same size 
Federal Specifications 

GG-R-791a, Desk Rulers. Price 5 cents. FF-H-116b, 
Builders’ Hardware and Hinges. Price, 10 cents. United 
States Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Standard Catalog of Supplies for Elementary, Junior, 
and Senior High Schools, Los Angeles, California 
Paper, 68 pages. Prepared under the direction of Wil- 

liam M. Coman. Published by the board of education, 

Los Angeles, Calif 
This catalég includes the standard supply items, com- 

piled by the standardization office of the business division 

of the Los Angeles schools, and meets the requirements 
of each activity. The lists include every type and quality 
of material which best serve the educational needs and 
are intended to meet the needs of all normal situations 
The materials listed range from acetone, through mag- 
nesium, to zinc oxide. There are 19 acids, 10 forms of 

aluminum, 23 types of balls, 44 types of board, 59 

brushes, a long list of colors, tools, inks, lamps, lumber, 

needles, oils, papers, pens, chemicals, rivets, screws, seeds, 
steels, tapes, threads, wire, etc all needed to carry 
on a modern program of education 


Structural Insulating Board 

Simplified Practice Recommendation R179-41. Price, 5 
cents. Issued by the Gevernment Printing Office, Wash 
ington, D. C 

Recommends ‘sizes, thicknesses, colors, finishes, etc. 
Administrative Manual for the Public Schools of 

Rochester, Mich. 

This administrative manual, in loose-leaf form, was 
prepared by a committee representing the principals, the 
supervisors, the guidance council, the faculty, and the 
superintendent. 

The guidance section consists of guidance programs, 
home-room programs, a statement of a guidance philosophy, 
and other materials helpful to the student in vocational, 
educational, and other guidance matters. 

The administrative section embodies the written and 
oral suggestions of teachers, and is the work of a group 
representing the principals, the elementary supervisor, and 
the superintendent. 


The Chemistry Laboratory for High Schools 

Paper, 4 pages. Published by the Universal Window 
Company, Berkeley, Calif. 

A specification blank, giving the floor plan arrange- 
ment and equipment for a 30-station, 32-station, and 40- 
station chemistry laboratory. 

Estimating Future Population 

By J. C. Capt. Paper, 3 pages. Bulletin P-3, No. 15, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

These three pages summarize briefly the estimates of 
future population of the United States, by age and sex, 
from 1945 to 1980. 
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...A WHOLE NEW DITTO WORKBOOK LIBRARY TO SPEED, 
EASE AND MODERNIZE TEACHING! 


New teaching trends can dismay you, or they can 
become opportunities. Teachers who use the 25 
new authoritative Ditto workbooks are turning 
them into opportunities—for now there’s a whole 
new set of modern language and arithmetic mate- 
rial for teaching, practice and test! In Ditto you'll 
find the answer to the urgent demand for more 
teaching time, for more personal freedom, for 
more alert and better-informed classes. 


HOW DITTO FUNCTIONS 


Each authoritative Ditto workbook parallels and 
supplements your own teaching, relieves you of 
class routine, lesson preparing and after-hour 
paper marking ... and puts pupils on their own, 
strengthening and stimulating them in class and 
instructing them in guided home practice... 
so that you and they can gain an extra hour of 
schooling daily—an extra day each week! Ditto 
is the way to the results you want! 


DITTO—IN EVERY ACTIVITY! 


In addition, Ditto makes bright 
copies of all written, typed or 
drawn lesson sheets, laboratory 
data, school newspapers, posters, 
lectures, charts, notices, bulletins, 
maps, music scores, programs, 
forms, etc. Send for new school 
idea- manuals! 






Because Ditto leads, Ditto offers the 
most advanced types of both liquid 
and gelatin duplicators. 
























NEW DITTO WORKBOOKS, NOW $1 UP 
Ditto’s authoritative workbooks cover most subjects; 
to enliven teaching, new ones appear regularly. One 
book contains more than most classes need; usually 
two or more teachers share one. Ditto units, $1.00 
up. Send for free Ditto Workbook catalog... New! 


FREE! 


A sample set of the new 
Ditto lesson sheets for your 
class, printed in reproduc. 
ing ink, for use on gelatin 
duplicators. Send coupon! 


DITTO 





DITTO, INC. 
2231 W. Harrison St., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
( ) Send me “New Efficiencies for Education” 
( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
( ) Send Sample Sheets. My class is: 
Primary ( ) Secondary ( ) 
Junior High School ( ) 
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Howe he meet 


tomorrow's Manhood ? 





he built-in character of 
its youth is America’s first great line of defense. 
How to educate, how to prepare, how to build 
character quickly, surely .. 


. this is your No. 1 
defense problem. 


Answer it with Printing 


A practical course in Printing established at 
moderate cost in your school will do more 
than any other course toward useful, broad- 
scale education of American youth. Through 
mental and manual application to a diversity 
of problems, printing develops initiative, crea- 
tive thinking and dependability. 


A Free Planning Service 
by ATF Engineers 


If you wish to increase the facilities of your 
school printshop, or plan to installa new plant 
... ask ATF first. Thoroughly experienced ATF 
engineers will advise you about equipment 
best suited to your needs and your budget. 
They'll provide you with an engineering lay- 
out...and all without any obligation to you. 


Write for copy of “Educational Statistics’, 
or’ Why Teach Printing ?’’— they're FREE! 
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Southern States Study Their Problems 


Crawford Greene’ 


Nearly 100 representatives of the 14 
southern states gathered for two weeks in 
June at Daytona Beach, Fla., for the Second 
Annual Southern States Work Conference 
This year’s conference was made possible by 
a grant of the General Education Board which 
subsidized the conference. The conference 
was directed by an executive committee com- 
posed of Dr. Edgar L. Morphet, State De- 
partment of Education, Tallahassee, execu- 
tive secretary; Dr. R. L. Johns, State De- 
partment of Education, Montgomery; and 
S. P. Clemons, State Department of Educa 
tion, Columbia. A similar conference is planned 
for next year, with the same executive com- 
mittee to be in charge. Additions to the com- 
mittee will be W. P. King, executive secretary 
of the Kentucky Education Association, and 
Dr. Anderson D. Holt, executive secretary 
of the Tennessee Education Association. 

The 1941 Work Conference dealt with six 
vital problems that affect the educational wel- 
fare of the 16 southern and border states: 
State and Local Financing of Education; 
Supply Management; School Transportation; 
Standardization, Accreditation, and Improve- 
ment of Schools; State Curriculum Programs; 
Negro Education. 

Of particular interest to the readers of the 
JoURNAL should be the material developed 
by the committees on State and Local Financ- 
ing of Education and Supply Management, 
brief summaries of which are here given: 


State and Local Financing of Education 


This committee, working under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Johns as chairman, and with 
Howard A. Dawson and Timon Covert, of 
Washington, D. C., as consultants, made an 
exhaustive analysis of the inequalities of edu- 
cational opportunities in the southern and 
border states and of the nature of the causes 
contributing to these inequalities. 

In general it was found that these states 
ranked well below the national averages in 
all items studied except in their educable 
responsibility and the financial efforts ex- 
pended under the prevailing plans used in 
these states. The inequalities are further 
accentuated when the whole problem of Negro 
education is considered. 

The committee promulgated general prin- 
ciples applying to state, local, and federal 
financing of the public schools, and on basis 
of these principles criteria were developed for 
evaluating the several state, local, and federal 
plans for financing the schools. In light of 
these criteria the financial system of each 
southern state was evaluated. The committee 
felt that an adequate educational program 
for all children can be provided only by 
means of a joint system of local, state, and 
federal support whereby minimum acceptable 
opportunities will be made available to every 
child. Although these states have in many 
instances modernized their tax structures and 
have adopted the best techniques for appor 
tioning state funds, their lack of tax-paying 
ability makes it necessary for them to look 
to the Federal Government for aid if their 
educational programs are to be established 
upon an acceptable level 


1Director of School Administration, Arkansas State De 
partment of Education, Little Rock, Ark 


General Principles 
The following general principles pertain- 
ing to the financing of public schools were 
accepted by the committee: 


1. Public education is a responsibility of the 
state, local, and federal governments, and each 
has the dutv and responsibility of performing 
its proper function 

2. Revenues for state, local, and federal sources 
should lose their identity in the local school unit, 
and be applied to the general educational pro 
gram subject to the laws of the state. 

3. The direct responsibility for the administra 
tion of the financial and educational program 
should be vested in the local school unit, subject 
to saieguards set up by the state for the purpose 
of maintaining desirable standards. 

4. An adequate minimum educational program 
should be provided for all children. Wealth should 
be taxed wherever it is found in order to educate 
children wherever they may live 

5. The financial program should be flexible in 
order that educational programs in local schools 
may readily be adapted to the varying educa 
tional needs of local school units. Such controls 
as are exercised by central agencies should not 
put a ceiling on progress, but rather place 
floor under the program. 

6. The program should make provision for 
competent personnel, state and local, for ade 
quate supervision, for good budgeting procedures, 
for adequate accounting, and for auditing an 
order to insure the proper use of schoo] funds 

7. The financial program should provide ior 
adequate financing of the “proverb Good” and 
careful evaluation of the new before undertaking 
its financing 

8. Sources of revenue should be stable enough 
to provide for long-time planning, but flexible 
enough to provide for the normal expansion oi 
educational tunds 


On basis of these general principles a state 
plan of financial support based on the small 
tund equalization principle was proposed. It 
was envisioned that such a plan would pro- 
vide a reasonable foundation program for 
every child based upon a minimum uniform 
local effort. The state would supply the addi- 
tional funds to provide the foundation pro- 
gram after a local uniform effort was made 
It was felt that the state appropriations 
should be sufficiently large as to enable all 
local units to participate without preventing 
the establishment of a reasonable minimum 
program. Likewise it was felt that the local 
unit should be permitted to exceed the mini- 
mum required effort for enrichment of the 
local program at its own discretion. 


Supply Management 

The Committee on Problems in Suppl 
Management worked under the direction ot 
T. George Walker, of the Florida State De- 
partment of Education. This group made an 
exhaustive review of recent surveys made to 
determine methods employed in the selection 
of school supplies. It attempted to determine 
the responsibility of officials charged with the 
purchase of supplies and carefully studied 
the certification of supplies upon delivery 
and recent reports relating to standards and 
specifications 

The committee came to the conclusion that 
the educational demands of the present day 
ire such as to require much greater use 0! 


Concluded on page 68) 
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ch us not ncelect 


Our CHIRST LINES of 





NATIONAL DEFENSE! 


UBBLING up from the springs of youth are 
the boys and girls on whom we will depend 
for first lines of defense in business and 


industry -this year, next year and every year. 


Let us not neglect this important raw material. 
School executives are facing new problems 
today—searcity of clerical personnel and new 
teaching requirements to meet our changing 
times. More speed in record practices is “*the 


order of the day”. Red tape must be cut. 


REMINGTON RAND 


Remington Rand knows how to double the effi- 
ciency of clerical personnel... how to free 
executives from the yoke of clerical supervision 
..-how to modernize existing records and 
methods for greatly increased efliciency ... how 
to coordinate and centralize systems for con- 


trolling new record requirements, 


Remington Rand has gathered this “*know- 


how’’, not in one year or five, but in over twenty- 


five years of specialized experience in clearing 





record choke-channels and cutting red tape. 
AT YOUR SERVICE 


This experience is now placed at your disposal 
without cost or obligation. Simply write us and 
we'll have a School Systems Representative 
place on your desk the proof of how we have 
saved schools up to 38% in time and money 


with increased control —on the following records: 


PUPIL HISTORY * GUIDANCE * CENSUS * 
BUDGET & FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING * 
EMPLOYEES EARNINGS & RETIREMENT 
* TEACHERS EXPERIENCE & SERVICE * 
PROPERTY INVENTORY * FILM DIS- 
TRIBUTION 


Save time! Get greater accuracy! 
our time-tested record service. Write or phone 


our nearest office today! 


REMINGTON RAND INC. BUFFALO 


Make use of 
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YOU GET THESE FEATURES 


All-Day Use 


Quality Construction 
Lower Prices 


One Week Delivery 


Easy Installation 


HAMILTON MFG. CO., 


Hamilton Manufacturing Co., 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 

Name 

Position 


Address 


City and State .- 


(Concluded from page 66) 


educational supplies and equipment than has 
been needed in the past. It was indicated that 
in a modern school program children must 
work individually or in small groups and con- 
sequently are engaged in a wide variety of 
activities with many different types of educa- 
tional supplies and equipment. In view of an 
expenditure in the nation of approximately 
$200,000,000 annually, it was felt that more 
careful planning for economy and effective- 
ness in supply purchasing is necessary. It 
was indicated that the objectives of economy 
and efficiency may best be brought about by 
careful use of each of the following principles 
of management: (1) simplification and stand- 
ardization of school supplies; (2) coopera- 
tive planning within the local school admin- 
istrative unit; (3) specifications, tests, and 
certification; (4) centralized purchasing or 
cooperative purchasing; and (5) perpetual 
inventory. 

The committee said, “It is only too ob- 
vious that indifferent supply purchase fails 
utterly to equip classrooms properly so that 
teachers may dispatch their duties efficiently. 
Systematic purchasing programs are rapidly 
becoming the order of the day. A_ well- 
organized supply management practice implies 
that studied specification lists are at the dis- 
posal of principals employed in the unit.” 

The committee agreed upon the following 
provisional code of ethics regarding bids, their 
solicitation, evaluation, and the awarding of 
contracts 


1. All documents in effect must be legally cor 
rect and must protect the State and schools’ in 
terests, as well as the superintendent, board mem 
bers, and others who are under heavy bond for 


production make prices low. 


ASBJ-9-41 


faithiul and honest performance of public duties 
Know the legal requirements. 

2. It is not ethical to make any effort to dis 
tribute the business among several competing 
firms or to give weight to personal likes or dis 
likes toward manufacturers or _ producers 
representatives. 

3. It is unethical to give opportunity to some 
representatives and not give this opportunity to 
others; similarly, it is unethical to give confi 
dentially to some _ representatives information 
which is withheld from others. 

4. It is not ethical to favor local producers or 
manufacturers unless their products are as good 
as other competing firms 
5. It is not ethical for a superintendent or a 
member of any school board or employee thereof, 
to receive from manufacturers any reward for 
services in selection of supplies or for any orde 
thereot 

6. All bidders must be treated with equal fair 
ness and consideration 

7. Collusion among bidders should not be 
condoned by anvone knowingly 

8. Any process with regard to bids or bidders 
should be uninfluenced by any political considera 
tion. A policy of fair dealing toward all should 
be firmly established 

9. The superintendent is justified in taking 
drastic measures if the conduct of bidders falls 
below high standards of practices for transacting 
public business 


OE ttn TT ae IR. tn AB 
Teachers’ Galaries 

EE — LEA 

@ Grand Rapids, Mich 


salary, 


General increases in 
ranging from $50 to $100 per year, have 


been given to instructional, operational, mainte 
nance, and business employees of the school 
board. The increases do not affect about twenty 
teachers who have been doing additional supe: 


Two Rivers, Wis. 


S—T—R-E-T—C-H your equipment 
budget with All-Purpose Equipment. 


Now you can equip a classroom to do double duty ... at prices 
that solve the *“*budget headache’’. 
Biology, Chemistry, or Physics, can be taught efficiently in an All- 
Purpose equipped laboratory. New, simplified design and quantity 
Write for full details. 


Agriculture, General Science, 


NEW CATALOG READY 


Send for your catalog of All-Pur- 
pose Equipment. It shows five 
economical and efficient class- 
room 


layouts for All-Purpose 


Science teaching. No obligation. 





visory work and who have been receiving more 
than the maximum compensation 

To secure the increases, schedules governing 
teachers’ salaries were extended one-half step, 
or class, and schedules governing clerical em 
ployees one full class. The present salary sched- 
ules will be retained so that employees not at 
the maximum will be advanced one full classifi 
cation 

Under the schedules, teachers who have had 
an additional year’s training since September oi 
last year, will be reclassified, and will receive 
$100 additional salary in the schedule. Mainte 
nance and operation employees will receive in- 
creases of $1 to $2 per week. These increases, 
however, do not apply to employees who were 
raised to $25 a week in May. The assistant 
superintendent was given an increase of $100 
per year, and the board's secretary an increase 
of $400, making his salary $3,000 for the fiscal 
vear 

@ Fort Worth, Tex. The school board has 
decided to discontinue the 5 per cent cut next 
year, which had been imposed annually for the 
past five vears. The board has made provision 
in its budget for the financing of the salary 
restorations. 

@ leachers’ salaries for St. Paul, Minn., would 
be fully restored for the first time since 1932, 
under the 1942 Department of Education budget 
estimate for this city, submitted by Commissioner 
Axel F. Peterson to Comptroller Harold F. 
Goodrich 

The total school bureau budget estimate is 
$3,881,879, of which $2,733,423 would go for 
instructional salaries in 1942. This is $268,105 
higher than the last vear’s budget allowance, and 
will bring teachers’ salaries to 100 per cent ol 
the figures established by the teachers’ salary 
ordinance of 1932. This vear the teachers’ pay 
was 97 per cent of the ordinance figures 

Mr. Peterson has estimated he will need $150, 
000 for new school construction, the same amount 
as for the current vear 
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Higher Costs of Textbooks 
make 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


more Necessary than ever to provide longer service. 


These tough, durable, waterproof Book Protectors 


Save the Taxpayers Money. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 


PROGRESS OF THE NATIONAL COM- 
MITTEE ON EDUCATION AND DEFENSE 

In August, 
every 


1940, 55 national organizations from 
field of education banded together to form 
the National Committee on Education and De 
iense for the consolidation and development ot 
the educational facilities already enlisted in the 
defense program. Sponsored by the American 
Council on Education and the National Educa 
tion Association, the National Committee during 
the year, has dealt with an increasingly wide 
range of important defense problems involving 
educational activities 

At its first meeting of the National Committee 
on Education and Defense an executive committee 
of 18 members was organized, under the joint 
chairmanship of George F. Zook and Willard 
E. Givens, with L. H. Dennis as secretary. The 
following were the objectives defined for itself 

1. Immediate and continuous representation ot 
organized education for effective cooperation with 
the National Defense Council, the Federal Security 
Agency, etc 

2. Stimulation and the co-ordination of the 
efforts of educational organizations and _ institu- 
tions in projects related to national defense 

3. Dissemination of information regarding de 
iense developments to educational organizations 
and institutions 

4. Maintenance and 
tional opportunities 
national program 


educa 
long-range 


improvement of 
essential in a 


Much of the work has been carried on by 
ictive subcommittees in the following manner 
Subcommittee on Military Affairs: This com 


mittee plaved an important part in the develop 
ment of the Selective Service Act, assisted the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Selective 
Service in the preparation of regulations, and 
cooperated in the writing of “directives” which 
lefined necessary occupations.” Manv other 
covernmental agencies have called on the sub 
committee for aid. It will soon complete a study 


of the decisions of local draft boards with respect 
to occupational deferment of college students, 
and is working out programs for cooperation of 
institutions of higher education in national de- 
fense work. 

The major share of the committee’s time is now 
given to cooperation with the armed forces in 
the development of a comprehensive program for 
the camps 

Subcommittee on 
request of the 


Materials: At the 
Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Administrators, 
this committee was formed to prepare a series 
of pamphlets for teachers and high school stu 
dents on the presentation of certain defense prob 
lems in the public schools 

Subcommittee on Vocational 
committee was formed to consider the major 
problems in defense training. In June, 1941, 11 
recommendations were adopted and transmitted 
to Aubrey Williams, National Youth Adminis 
trator and John W. Studebaker, Commissioner 
of Education, which warn against duplication of 
existing educational agencies and advise the ex 
pansion of present facilities 

Subcommittee on Pre-Service Training: It is 
the work of this subcommittee to make plans 
for local training programs to facilitate the 
movement of voung men to and from military 
service, etc 

Subcommittee on College Women and Defense 
In the bulletin, Organizing Higher Education For 
National Defense this committee urges that col 
point young women the 
securing an education which will 
to carrv out their usual work in society, at the 
came time acauiring skills that defense requires 
health. nutrition, business skills, and 


Teaching 


Training: This 


leges need of 


enable them 


out to 


such v« 
recreation 
Latin-American Edvratioral 
Organized to assist the Office for 
Commercial and Cultural Re 


American Republics, this 


Subcommittees on 
Irtivitr 
Co-ordination otf 


lations Between the 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





committee sponsored the 
American scholars to the 
Conference of the New Education Fellowship, 
at Ann Arbor, in July. Exhibits, books, bibliog 
raphies, and pamphlets are being developed 

As it enters its second year, the National Com 
mittee on Education and Defense, acting through 
its 60 organizations, continues to do its part in 
the constructive development of the defense pro 
gram, and at the same time strives for the con 
tinued growth and improvement of education 


visit of 40 Latin 
Eighth International 


PERSONAL NEWS 
e@F. B. Lovys, of 
superintendent of 
of Tippecanoe, at Tipp City 

@c. W. Luppers, of Lake Odessa 
elected superintendent of schools at 
@ GERHART GUNSTON has been 

of schools at Sabula 
@ Supt. M. M. Scuett, of 
re-elected for a two-year term 
et. I Bennett, Iowa, has been 
superintendent of schools at Kellogg 

@ Marvin T. Nopianp, of West Union 
the superintendency at Atlantic. Cart B 
succeed Mr. Nodland at West Union 


Kingsville, Ohio, has been elected 
schools for the village school district 
Mich., has been 
Plainwell 

elected superintendent 
lowa 


Clinton, Iowa, has been 


BoLton, of elected 


Iowa, has taken 
CHRISTIAN will 


@ H. FE. Canrrert, of Keosauqua, lowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Walcott 

@ K. J. Tipman has assumed his duties as superintendent 
of schools at Springdale. lowa 


@ CuHaries DP. Lutz has assumed his duties as superin 
tendent of schools at Gary, Ind. Mr. Lutz was formerly 
principal of the Horace Mann High School 

@ Harry ID 


Cuittim has been elected superintendent 

of schools at Billerica. Mass 

@joun M HARKINS is the new superintendent of 
chools at Warren, R I 

@ Ervin |} TRASK f Old Saybrook, Conn... has been 
elected superintendent schools at Plainville 

@ HARLAN AtHertcn, of Salem, N. H., has been elected 
perintendent of chools at Goffstown 

@ Tosin Haccerty, of Chester, Vt ha “ee elected 
iperintendent of scho« at Richford 

@ Lee J. McEwan has been elected 


superintendent of 
schools at Binghamton, N. Y. He succeeds Daniel J. Kel 


who has become a andidate for the Republican 


nomination 
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YES, ghosts of hundreds of lessons—each 
leaving its telltale scar on the blackboard 

until what should be a clear, black back- 
ground is a dirty, eye-straining gray that 
no amount of cleaning or washing will 
rectify 


But there will be no ‘ghosts’ on the black- 
board where the *Hygieia Method for 
Blackboard Maintenance has been used 
For Hygieia Dustless 
Crayon is made 
from pure levigated 
chalk, entirely free 
from grit or sand 
particles that will 
scar your boards. It 
actually preserves 
the blackboard 





And to complement Hygieia Dustless Cray- 
on, we have the Hygieia Chalkboard Clean- 
er, with its cellular latex cleaning surface 
for ordinary class- 
time erasures and 
its lambskin surface 
for end-of-the-day 
cleaning 





Together they are a 
perfect pair for the complete solution of 
your blackboard problem Qa money- 
saving, sight-saving, trouble-saving com- 
bination for any school 


WRITE Dept. 2 for the new BLACKBOARD 
BULLETIN, with its facts on successful 
blackboard maintenance today 


CERTIFIED for PURITY Look for the 


Certified Seal on the 
complete line of Old 
Faithful Grade A 
Color Materials. 
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This Business of School Feeding — IV 


George Mueller’ 


Costs continue upward swing! Even the 
cost of making history, an occupation now 
engrossing the attention of the civilized world, 
must affect our business as well as our private 
affairs. School purchasing agents are vitally 
interested what may prove either an ex- 
periment or, as we fervently hope, a great 
piece of social legislation, the act to control 
prices. Any legislation that will place an effec- 
tive ceiling on prices of necessities, must be 
of great interest to school-feeding directors. 
Newspaper comment now admits a fact more 
freely of which school cafeteria purchasing 
agents long have been cognizant, a sharp food 
price advance. Any such legislation will likelv 
have before it a long and perilous path. Until 
such legislation becomes effective food pur- 
chasers, and commodity purchasers in general, 
are likely to suffer because of its implied 
threat. 

Naturally, men on the purchasing side of 
the fence take for granted that price ceilings 
will mean “lower prices’ than now prevail. 
This is not only unlikely but also improbable 
Today’s producers and distributors are even 
now hedging in every possible manner to make 
as ineffectual as possible any price regulation. 
One popular suggestion is an act to “freeze” 
prices as of a certain date. In the field of our 
particular concern, food for school children, 
the interesting problem of which price is to be 
the “fixed” price must arise—the retail, 
wholesale, or factory? Long-delayed future 
prices recently named for California fruits 
seemed to have nullified the efficacy of price 
fixing by date. Opening prices average well 
above 30 per cent over last year. Many whole- 
salers, likewise, feel this a good time to hike 
their margin an additional 3 to 5 per cent 
over normal. Thus, that phase of price legis- 
lation might lose much of its effectiveness so 
far as school-food purchasers are concerned 

Price legislation, though very inclusive, may 
not cover all articles. School cafeteria pur- 
chasing agents must, to determine policies, 
base predictions of future trends on past and 
present happenings. Economic trends induced 
by conditions and resultant mass demand 
cannot be completely stopped by legislation — 
it can only be curbed. It is doubtful if such a 
curb would have the tendency to cause prices 
to be lowered. It would rather serve as a 
brake upon their future acceleration. It is 
admitted also, that any fixed prices are sub- 
ject to revision as production costs seem to 
justify. 

We may conclude, therefore, that school- 
feeding directors must figure their 1941-42 
cafeteria budgets without benefit of a food 
price decline. 


Revise 1941-42 Budgets 
As with our personal affairs, an extraor- 
dinary or unexpected expenditure requires a 
revision of our budgetary plan. An expected 
general increase of 25 per cent in the cost of 
‘Assistant Secretary, Board of Education, Kansas City 


Mo.; Member of Board of Directors, National School 
Cafeteria Association 


the food purchased for school cafeterias is 
likely to seriously disarrange our previously 
well worked out schedule of percentages for 
the cafeteria expenditures. If our present dis- 
tribution of expenditures is to continue either 
prices must be sharply increased, about 30 
per cent, or the size of portions must be cut 
an almost similar amount. 

Before a method can be selected, the extent 
to which our past budgets are out of line must 
be determined. If we accept 60 per cent as an 
average apportionment of our receipts ex- 
pended for food, and if this expenditure is 
forced up 25 per cent, our total food expendi- 
ture, other things being equal, will be 75 per 
cent of our receipts. We must then make an 
adjustment of 15 per cent of our previous 
apportionments. There are two methods that 
might be employed to offset this inevitable 
food cost increase. These might be generally 
classed as the negative and the positive meth- 
ods. The first, or negative method, is accom- 
plished, as the name implies, by not doing 
some of the things to which we have’ become 
accustomed in the past. These omissions, let 
it be understood, are not recommended as 
good business but as an expediency for the 
emergency. 


Possible Economies 


Though in many cases, no direct relation- 
ship between capital invested in the school 
cafeteria and its daily receipts exists, 5 per 
cent of the gross receipts has usually been 
recommended to be set aside for replacement 
and reserve. During the adjustment period 
school cafeterias might well be justified in dis- 
continuing this practice. 

A second potential negative action would 
be the assumption by the school board of the 
light and fuel cost in exchange for payment 
by the cafeteria of the costs of cafeteria main- 
tenance — janitor service and similar costs. 
This might be justified upon the ground that 
only one half of the pupils using the cafeteria 
actually buy anything. Such arrangement 
would cut another 1 or 2 per cent from cost 
of operation 

If there is to be any hope, however, of 
maintaining last year’s price and portions, 
other adjustments must be made. We must 
seek, by positive action, to effect economies 
in our expenditures. There are several such 
positive policies open for adoption in systems 
that still maintain decentralized purchasing 
Centralized or co-operative purchasing has re- 
sulted in definite savings in all cafeteria sys- 
tems that have instituted this business prac- 
tice. Quantity purchases on contract still com- 
mand better prices than purchases made by 
single units. A serious study of this method is 
recommended to such school systems as have 
not as yet installed a centralized buying agent 
In direct connection with this, is the possibil- 
ity of a warehouse handle such quantity 
purchases. It is, of course, possible that a 


warehouse could not be operated advan- 


(Concluded on page 72) 
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MAGINE a stock model Underwood 
I Operating at a rate of 217.9 words 
a minute—placing clean-cut type im- 
pressions On paper at the startling 
speed of 18 strokes to the clock tick. 
Imagine a typewriter operating at a 
rate of speed that would make it pos- 
sible to dash off an entire column of 
The New York Times in 5 minutes, 
type The Declaration of Independ- 
ence in 6 and copy Lincoln's Gettys- 
burg Address in less than a minute 
and a quarter! 


For that is the certified performance 
of a stock model Underwood oper- 
ated by mechanical “fingers” in a test 
conducted at the Research Laboratory 
of the Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Company at Hartford, Connecticut. 


Because Underwood engineers sought 
to determine the Underwood's per- 
formance at speeds far beyond the 
limitations of human _ hands, the 
Underwood was operated at 290 
words per minute for individual lines, 
while the score for the complete test 
(including carriage returns, etc.) was 
217.9 words per minute! 

It is significant of Underwood pre- 
cision manufacturing that even at three 
or four times the speeds at which most 
5 tg are operated, the character 
of the Underwood's finished work in 
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Right: Underwood (S-Master 
Model) Typewriter as used in 
super-speed test in Research 
Laboratory at Hartford, Conn. 


this test was clean-cut, evenly spaced 
and in good alignment. 


Ease of operation—smoothness of per- 
formance—a fine quality of impres 
sions—plus a tremendous reserve of 
speed—here are the qualities you get 
in the Underwood. 
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Scientific, super-speed test, proves 


the Underwood is faster than human 


vands can ever hope to be. Underwood 


speed at times reaches rate of 290 
words per minute! 


217.9 Words per Minute! 


UNDERWOOD PROVES SPEEDIER .— 
THAN SPEEDIEST HUMAN HANDS 
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% Scored in accord with International Typewriting 
Contest Rules... 5 strokes to the word. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 

Speeds the World’ 


Copyright 1941, | 


Business 


nderwoed Elliott Fisher Company 


UJ n a he rwo0 0 d — Types Better Letters... Faster! 
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NOT A 10 YEAR FLOOR— 
NOT A 20 YEAR FLOOR— 


BUT A LIFETIME FLOOR 


Some floor materials last 10 years, a few reach 20, but 
terrazzo floors are good for a lifetime—why? Because 
terrazzo improves with age—not only stands the gaff 
of scuffling feet but thrives on it. Colors and designs 
are mellowed and enriched by time, yet no costly 
refinishing, waxing or replacement is necessary. The 
only maintenance required is inexpensive cleaning. 
That’s why terrazzo has the lowest cost per foot per 
year of any floor material. Terrazzo gives the maxi- 
mum in cleanliness, harbors no germs, is practically 
non-absorbent. Are you going to build?—or remodel? 
—then investigate terrazzo, the lifetime floor. For 
up-to-date information, write to 


NATIONAL TERRAZZO & MOSAIC ASSOCIATION 


1420 NEW YORK AVE., N.W. DEPT. K . 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Re) '/3-) ee) | 


PER FOOT PER YEAR 





(Concluded from page 70) 
tageously in some particular system, but it 
does possess possibilities that merit careful 
study. 

A third possible method of reducing over- 
head costs, is the adoption of the central 
kitchen system. The chief and very important 
advantage in this system is that it affords an 
opportunity to reduce overhead costs, not 
only wage costs, but also cost of equipment 
and maintenance. Several cities report sub- 
stantial savings were made when the central 
kitchens were introduced and, no doubt, these 
will be increased as the necessity becomes 
more acute. A major problem, that of trans- 
portation. has been worked out by ingenious 
and economical methods, ranging from school- 
owned trucks to the use of vendors’ trucks or 
employees’ cars to carry the cooked foods 


from the central kitchen to the smaller 
schools. It might be advantageous to study the 
possibility of partial centralization of kitchens 
for baked desserts and pastries lend them- 
selves particularly to such a system. One 
pastry cook might supply several schools, thus 
allowing a material laborsaving in the schoois 
so served. Full utilization of labor and equip- 
ment and absolute elimination of waste — 
labor or material —is a direct responsibility 
of every cafeteria director. 

In our search for economies, we cannot 
overlook several other aids to this end 
Though we take for granted stringent guard 
against waste, it is recommended that such 
precautions be redoubled. Close cooperation 
with your local or state nutrition committee 
will aid greatly in increasing or bringing to 
date your knowledge of food preparation and 
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food uses. No source of information should 
be overlooked in this emergency. School feed- 
ing directors will refigure food costs before 
menus are released. Meat, an always popular 
item with school children, will be more in de- 
mand than ever this year. Increased retail 
prices are likely to limit its appearance on the 
family table and school cafeterias will be 
called upon to supply this deficiency. The tess 
expensive cuts can be prepared in a highly 
palatable manner and the wise cafeteria direc- 
tor will renew her study on meat preparation 
It is safe to say that the less expensive fruits 
and soft pies will predominate and that blue- 
berries and other expensive fillings will find 
their way less often to the cafeteria counter. 
At this point, cafeteria purchasers might take 
the tip to carefully scan their wholesalers 
price list, carefully compute yield for invest- 
ment, and contract more heavily on = such 
items as have not vet taken the average price 
increase. Some such items do still exist and 
may be a partial salvation in working out the 
cost problem for next vear 

The wise cafeteria director will insist upon 
strict adherence to tested and tried recipes 
The importance of using uniform recipes can- 
not be fully appreciated until accurate food 
cost checks have been made. There is no 
recipe “just as good,” there must be only one 
recipe if real cost control, the base for effi- 
cient management, is to be maintained. 

The school cafeterias face a serious problem 
a problem that will demand the thought and 
time of every employee. Let 1942 be the “big- 
gest value” vear in school-feeding history. 

°* 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 


@ Henry G. Rosenow has been re-elected president 
the board of education at Fond du Lac, Wis 

@ The board of education at Coldwater, Mich., has re 
organized with the election of W FRANK MURRAY as 


president: Howarp K. SNyYbDER as secretary; and Lrsin 
H. Woopwarp as treasurer 
@ Lyte Tuctiscner has been elected president oi the 


board of education at Marshfield, Wis 

ej. ¢ BETTINGER has been re-elected president of the 
oard of education at South Milwaukee, Wis 

@ WILLIAM J. SLEEMAN has been re-elected president 
the board of Superior, Wis 

@ The school board at Waukesha, Wis., has reorganized 
with the re-election of GrorGe HAveRstTicK as president 
PauL STOUFFER as vice-president; R. F. Lewis as secre 
tary; and HAroLpD CHRISTOPH as purchasing agent 


} 


@ Joun G. Gi~-MartTIN has been elected assistant super 
ntendent of schools at Waterbury, Conn 

@ Epwarp Weston has been elected 
board at Kenosha, Wis 

@ Hucn Makrrett has been re-elected as president 
the board of education at Three Oaks. Mich 

@ Puitip Fiscuer has been elected president of the 
school board at Springfield, Minn 

@ P. E. Barker has been elected president of the schor 
board at Virginia, Minn 

@ Josepu R. CHarRLepots has been elected president of 
the school board at Escanaba, Mich 

. THOMAS RoBINS has been re-elected president 
the school board at Ironwood, Mich 

eA wW Evxtiott has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Grand Haven, Mich 


president of the 


@ F. B. Spear has been elected president of the schoo 
board at Marquette, Mich 
@ The school board at Manitowoc, Wis., has reorgan 


ized with the election of FRANCIS RUGOWSKI as president 
Wittiam Eck as vice-president; and Miss Vera DUEN 
as secretary 

@ Mrs. W. A. Parr has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Wausau, Wis 

@ FRANK | McKee has been elected president of the 
school board at Muskegon, Mich. T. F. Learstranp wa 
continued as secretary 

@ The school board at Highland Park, Mich., has re 
elected WittiaAM HILL as president for the next yea 
Mrs. Ika Fiecp was elected secretary, and Freperic 1 
HARWARD was named treasurer 

@ The school board at Osseo, Mich.. has been reorgar 
ized with RatpH FRANTON as president; ( J. Buck 
MASTER as secretary: and Loren Asn as treasuret 


& 


Se 
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Salile GREEN BAY 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Fostered by its Boards and under the able direction of G. E. Denman 
Superintendent of Schools, Green Bay, Wisconsin, has gone far in 
the development of “Special Departments”. These include Nutrition 
Centers, the Orthopedic School, Corrective Speech and so forth. 

The Orthopedic School now serves the greater part of Northeastern 
Wisconsin. As part of this activity they operate a special bus. 

To you of Green Bay—and to all others of you who are organized 
to help “special cases’’—and normal children, too— prepare for living, 
we commend the idea that safe transportation of those precious lives 


is well worth settling, too. 

One thing you can do—insist when you buy new buses, that they 
come equipped with Tru-Stop Emergency Brakes. This is a brake 
made of rugged, drop-forged discs that operates on the propeller 
shaft. The dises are ventilated to dissipate braking heat. They enable 
your driver to make smooth, safe stops from any speed. They help 
him save his foot brake. They reduce your brake maintenance costs. 
They save equipment. They often prevent serious accidents. 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


6-235 General Motors Building, Detroit, Mich. + 630 Third Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


driver are shown helping the crippled children. 


A special School Bus operated on schedule 
carries children to and from the Orthopedic 
School in Green Bay, Wisconsin. Matron and 






\\ 
THE TRU-STOP 
“VENTILATED” DISC 
MAKES TRU+STOP 
EMERGENCY BRAKES 
SERVE BETTER AND 
LAST LONGER 


There is no other brake “simi- 
lar to Tru-Srop.” It always 
gives positive braking—even 
when linings are worn paper 
thin. Linings last much longer 
because the dises are ventilated 
to dissipate the heat that ruins 


the linings of other brakes. 


In Busine is for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
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SPAL DOES 
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soap can never do! 


\ 


\ 


\ 


wily } 0 
yy, pre sweep 


Streaks and surface film vanish... 





dirt floats 
away. There's a sheen on the floor—lustrous 


op 


| Cleans by the New 
0) Expurging Action! 


— protective. With one sweep of the mop, your \ 
janitor completes 3 jobs soap can never do! . 
That's the sort of cleaning job Spal does. Ye, Gives Floors a 


It’s fast... it’s thorough... 


it’s safe to use 


Lustrous Polish! 


... and it gives you economies that count. 


That's because Spal’s amazing formula 
offers an entirely new method of cleaning— 
a new expurging action that dissolves dirt, 
draws it to the surface, and floats it away. \ 


MW) Leaves a Film of 
Surface Protection! 


But Spal does 2 extra jobs soap can never 


do. It polishes, and it protects. A specially 
developed light filler leaves a /ustrous film 
that not only reveals the true beauty of the 


Spal is safe to use on all 
types of flooring. Approved 
by leading manufacturers. 


floor but also guards the surface from harm. 


So get the facts about Spal. Make an actual 
“‘on-the-job” test and prove to yourself that 
Spal is made to give you three times more 
work, in less time, and at a lower cost, than 


any other cleanser you've ever used. 
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ILLINOIS MAKES PROGRESS 


From Illinois has come news of striking prog 
ress toward school-board efficiency in the gov- 
ernment of public education in the state through 
new legislation. At the last legislative session, 
which recently closed, a number of laws were 
passed at the hands of the legislature, largely 
through the activity of the state school boards’ 
association. 

Clarifying the School Law. The legislature 
passed a law, providing for the appointment of a 
commission to recodify the school laws. School 
attorneys predict that the clarification of the 
laws will be one of the greatest possible means 
for financial savings 

Education of the School Board. The general 
assembly approved an appropriation of $15,000 
for the biennium to be given to the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of School Boards, to employ a field direc- 
tor and to pay for the expense of the association’s 
publications. School-board associations in the 















LIQUID SCRUB COMPOUND 


state are now legalized. Any division, county, or 
state group of school boards may now organize. 
State and county superintendents of the various 
counties may pay dues from school funds to such 
associations for operating expenses. 

Larger Units of Assessment. With more than 
12,000 separate school districts, Illinois ranks as 
the highest state in this unfortunate situation. 
Two years ago, a practical step was taken to 
reduce this number. State aid has now changed 
so that the distribution is on an accurate per 
capita basis, and some 65,000 “phantom” pupils 
have been wiped out. The general assembly has 
authorized the election of commissions in every 
county for the purpose of cooperating with the 
county superintendent in making studies looking 
to logical consolidation measures within the 
limits of local practicalities and local desires. 

Financial Support. While the total amount of 
state aid has been increased to approximately 
$32,000,000 for the biennium, the chief increase 
has come through equalization grants for elemen- 
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Paul L. Essert 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


Paul L. Essert, head of the Denver Opportunity School 
ind director of vocational education for the Denver, Colo 
public schools, has succeeded Ff R. Van Kleeck as 
superintendent of the Grosse Pointe (Mich.) public schools. 

4 native of Colorado, Mr. Essert is a graduate of the 
University of Wyoming. After study at the University of 
Colorado and at the Colorado State College of Education 
he received the degree of master of arts from the latter 
nstitution. He recently completed a year of graduate study 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, leading to the 
degree of doctor of education 

Mr. Essert taught at Willard, Colo., was superintendent 
at Crook, Colo., junior high principal at Sterling, Colo, 
and high school principal at Fort Collins, Colo. He was 
made supervisor of secondary education at Denver in 1931 
In 1933, on the retirement of Miss Emily Griffith as 
principal of the Opportunity School, Mr. Essert succeeded 
her. In 1938 he became director of vocational education 

He has taught in the summer session at the Colorado 
State College of Education and the Colorado A. & M. Col- 
lege and in the University of Denver’s Progressive Educa- 
tion Workshop. He served as a consultant to the American 
Youth Commission in adult education a program in 
augurated in Grosse Pointe during the past year. He is a 
nember of the committee for the 1943 Yearbook of the 
A.A.S.A. He has participated in numerous surveys of 
ccupational adjustment practices 





tary schools, to bring the minimum educational 
per capita cost up from $51 to $56 per year 

Greater Individual Taxing Power for Unit Sys 
tems. The initial power of each type of unit 
schools has previously been $1 per each $100 of 
assessed valuation, or a combined power of $2 
\ bill was passed, granting the unit systems an 
initial rate of $1.75, but the governor vetoed it 
In previous years school districts which suffered 
from greatly reduced assessed valuations were 
permitted to go to a referendum to bring their 
tax rates higher to a total rate of $1.80. The new 
law now permits this privilege for all time. 

School districts which had overbuilt or over- 
bonded during prosperous times and found that 
bond and interest rates had eaten up all of their 
building tax rate, are now assured that they will 
have building taxes of at least 12% cents per 
each $100 of assessment 

Nonhigh school districts formerly were allowed 
to send tuition pupils to operating high schools 
on a 50-cent tax rate, while the high school dis- 
trict was paying $1 or more. Recently the non- 
high school districts were authorized to increase 
their rate to 75 cents per each $100 by refer- 
endum. The rate can now be raised to $1, which 
will compare favorably with normal high school 
costs 

_— ° : 

@ The school board at Menominee, Mich., has elected 
Louis J. LaursEN as president; E. S. Perry as secretary; 
and Dr. S. C. MAson as treasurer. 

@D. H. Wrcox has been elected president of the 
school board of Dist. No. 51, at Ironton, Minn 

@ The school board at Kelliher, Minn., has been re- 
organized with Georce Ericxson as president, and C. L 
RUPE as secretary. 
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The W-16 Band Saw, illustrated above, is a splendid example of Yates 
American safety engineering. Note the fully enclosed construction and 


built-in dust chute. 


Every moving part is enclosed, except at the point of cut. The steel 
saw guard at the right and the roller saw guide are mounted together 
When the guide is moved to accommodate different thicknesses of 
stock, the guard moves with it automatically. Thus the only part of 
the blade which is not covered by a guard is that portion which is 
actually passing through the wood. Because of this design the operator 
can never forget to adjust the guard just another example of Yates- 


American engineering which leaves nothing to chance 


Notice also, that the wheel guards are hinged to the one-piece frame 
for ease in exposing the wheels for changing blades. The guards need 


not in fact cannot be removed for this or any other purpose. 


YATES-AMERICAN MACHINE 
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Povies 


AS WELL AS MINDS 


In your school shops, perhaps more than in any other phase of school 
activity, your instructors are concerned about the bodies as well as the 
minds of the students entrusted to their care. Not only do their duties 
require them to impart knowledge to their young charges and to 
develop their latent talents — but, in addition, they must guard their 
students’ physical well being, as well. 


That is one of the reasons why every posible safety feature has been 
designed into Yates-American woodworking machines. These features 
are an integral part of the machines’ design, they cannot be removed, 


they are not something “hung on,” they are not an afterthought. 


The machines themselves, exemplify this safety creed which is working 
for the operator’s protection every minute the machine is in use. 
Mechanically every effort has been made to eliminate failure. Parts 
have been made more rugged to withstand unusual stresses and shock 
loads, new metals of greater strength have been employed wherever 
possible, and distracting noise and vibration have been reduced to a 
minimum. Enclosure of moving parts to avoid hazardous contacts . 
built-in drives to eliminate exposed belting . all have helped to give 
Yates-American machines an unmatched record for safety. 


But what is most important, Yates-American designers have protected 
the operator from his own self from his own short-comings, 
carelessness and inexperience. Realizing that the human factor in 
accidents is a great one, they have made Yates-American machines as 


nearly foolproof as it is possible to make them. 


By equipping your woodworking shops with safe Yates-American 
machines you will be discharging your obligations to the satisfaction 
of all concerned — by protecting the student operators — by easing 
the minds of their parents — and by lightening the instructor’s task 


of protecting the students’ bodies as well as developing their minds. 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


YATES-AMERICAN 











Above: Showing “Safe Washing” of 
Fenestra Projected Fenmark Steel 
Window. 

Left: Dangerous method with Ordi- 

nary Double-Hung Window. 
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See how safely and economically your 
windows are washed on both sides from 
inside a room, by ordinary, low-cost labor, 
when your buildings are equipped with 
Fenestra School Windows. Compare with 
dangerous and expensive washing, by special 
cleaning labor, that’s necessary with ordinary 
windows (see small sketch). 

Your teachers and students will enjoy 
having Fenestra School Windows, because 
they provide: easy opening—steel ventilators 
never warp, swell or stick, and they swing 
instead of slide; more daylight—less frame, 
more glass; better ventilation—open-in 
ventilator at bottom protects against direct 
drafts, open-out ventilator forms a canopy 
over opening; superior weather-tightness— 
precision-fitted by craftsmen, they stay 


tight, never warp or shrink; increased fire- 
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safety—steel does not burn. 

Thanks to volume production by Ameri- 
ca’s oldest and largest manufacturer of 
solid-section steel windows, Fenestra School 
Windows cost surprisingly little.... For 
complete details, write Detroit Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Department AJ-9, 2254 East Grand 


Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 


VISIT THE DISPLAY OF 
FENESTRA MODERN SCHOOL WINDOWS 


at the Convention of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


ATLANTIC CITY, OCT. 12-17 





Fenestra STEEL WINDOW SYSTEMS FOR SCHOOLS 





FINANCING THE UNIVERSITY CITY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

University City is one of 20 of the suburban 
high school districts, located in St. Louis County, 
which has a population of more than 300,000 
The population of University City has increased 
from 7000 to 33,000 during the past 15 years 
This population is made up largely of the families 
of St. Louis business and professional men who 
moved to this community because of its fine 
civic spirit and its excellent school system. Dur 
ing this 15-year period a very large building pro 
gram was necessary to take care of the rapidly 
increasing population. It was also necessary to 
increase the teaching staff and all of the school 
facilities to meet this problem 

Schools in Missouri are limited to a levy of 
one dollar on each $100 assessed valuation for 
general school purposes. During the early years 
of this period this levy produced sufficient funds 
to operate the school system. However, as the 
population, physical equipment, and the staff in 
creased the taxable valuation failed to keep step 
The board of education, in order to maintain 
the standards established in the school system, 
found it necessary to secure more funds. This 
was accomplished by levying what is known 
locally as the ‘building tax fund.” From this fund 
necessary repairs and equipment were purchased, 
and the balance each vear was transferred to the 
“incidental fund” and used for general school 
purposes. For the past four or five years this levy 
had varied from 25 cents to 30 cents per $100 
assessed valuation. Last year, the board found it 
necessary to raise this levy to 44 cents in order 
to maintain the standards of the school system 
The levy was voted by a two thirds majority of 
the qualified voters which complied with the law 
covering such elections. At this point a group of 
taxpayers brought suit in the Circuit Court of St 
Louis County, to enjoin the collection of this 
44-cent levy, maintaining since it was not used 
strictly for building purposes that it was uncon 
stitutional. The injunction was granted by the 


circuit court. An appeal was taken by the board 
of education to the Missouri Supreme Court 
That court recently handed down a decision 
affirming the judgment of the Circuit Court 
thereby eliminating any possibility of further 
financing through the building-fund channel 
During the session of the State Legislature 
which closed about three weeks ago, two measures 
were introduced and passed by the legislature to 
provide relief in the present situation. The first 
measure was a joint and concurrent resolution 
providing for the submission to the voters of the 
State, a constitutional amendment that will pe 
mit school districts in St. Louis County to lev: 
an extra one dollar for general school purposes 
if so much is needed at any one time. This con 
stitutional amendment will be submitted in the 
next general election in the state of Missouri to 
be held in November, 1942. The amendment r« 
quires a majority of those voting upon the propo 
sition to make it a part of the constitution. An 
other measure was introduced and passed which 
will provide temporary relief until the constitu 
tional amendment can be enacted. This second 
measure is a bill authorizing school districts to 
vote bonds for school purposes, and to incur a 
debt which could be retired in one vear by a lev 
of the sum ol O cents on each one hundred 
dollars’ valuation. This second measure is now 
on the governor’s desk awaiting his final ap 
proval. If approved, it will enable the University 
City School District to raise approximately $80, 
000 per year that could be applied to teachers 
salaries and other general school expenses. While 
this measure will raise only one half of the rev 
enue lost by the injunction suit it will, however 
be of material aid in the present emergency 
This injunction suit and the decision of the 
Supreme Court produced a very critical situation 
in school financing in St. Louis County. At the 
present time 18 of the 20 high school districts in 
the county are resorting to the building-fund 
levy as a means of supporting their school sys 
tems. This building-fund levy varies from Il 
cents in some of the districts to as high as 90 


cents in others. Any taxpayer in one of these 
school districts can stop this levy by the filing 
of a suit similar to the one filed in University 
City a year ago. 

The University City public schools operated 
last year on a greatly restricted program. The 
school term was reduced from ten months to nin 
months. Ten per cent of the teaching staff of 20( 
resigned and were not replaced; the salaries of all 
others were reduced 10 per cent. Free textbooks 
were eliminated from the junior and senior high 
schools; no instructional supplies were availablk 
in the school system except those furnished by 
the parents and parent-teacher associations. A 
number of courses were dropped and others cut 
tailed in the high schools. The teacher-pupil load 
was increased throughout the system to absorb 
the work of those teachers who resigned. The 
janitorial and clerical forces were reduced in the 
same ratio as the teaching staff 

\ budget has been prepared for the school veai 
1941-42 on a program similar to the one con 
ducted during the current year. Should the gov 
ernor sign the relief measure it would be possible 
to vote bonds for approximately $80,000 and 
thereby replace some of the features that have 
been eliminated due to the loss of revenue. At 
present the splendid community which is willing 
ind able finds itself unable to support its school 
system due to an antiquated tax system written 
into its state constitution in 187¢ 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 


e | ‘ ‘ board at New Lothr p M } ha 

HomMerR Jacosps as president 

@ FRANK C. FRANTz has been re-elected president of the 
hool board at Trenton, Mich 

@ Miss KATHERINE Ettior has been elected president 
the school board of School Dist. N 1, Lander, Ws 
@ Lyte Tucuhscuer has been re-elected president of the 
hool board at Marshfield, W W. S. Irvine has bee 

nat ed secretar 

@ The scho board at Platteville W has beer 

wganized with Mrs. MINNie WILSON as secretary and 


Ropert I. DUGDALE as president 
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Here’s a PRACTICAL way to 
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real “lift” 


at its best. 
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begin EYESIGHT PROTECTION 
Relight Room-by-Room 


with COMMODORES 


Give young eyes in your worst lighted classroom a 
. . by making it your best lighted room with 
COMMODORES. Bring other rooms up-to-date as funds 
become available. Thus you can meet parents’ de- 
mands for eyesight protection and better light, without 
making over your budget! The COMMODORE brings 
modern seeing conditions, transforms rooms overnight. 
By test of Electrical Testing Laboratories, it gives 86°, 
of the light from the bare bulb. . 
indirect fixtures. Its generous, soft, cheery light and 
smart modern styling make old rooms look new, encour- 
age attentiveness and citizenship. Maintenance cost is 
low, since its shade molded from Plaskin, is easier and 
safer to handle and clean. Write for full information. 


more than most 


FLUORESCENT? Of course! Here is the 


BEACON .. one of many Wakefield Cer- j ‘ Y 
tified Fleur-O-Liers suitable for school \ 

use. Lower in price than some,’ it does a ‘ \ * 

good lighting job and gives you fluorescent ——_— 


Write for details. 


THE F. W. WAKEFIELD BRASS CO. 


91 American Park, 


VERMILION, 


OHIO 





FINANCE AND TAXATION 

@ Cleveland, Ohio. The board of education is 
facing a repetition of its financial troubles in 
1942, due to a shortage of school funds. A break 
down of estimated receipts, prepared by T. L 
Jenkins, statistician, shows that the revenues of 
the schools will be $937,233 short of the requests 
of department heads, which total $16,117,697 
The budget requests are $510,000 below those for 
1941, when department heads asked for 
$16,628,110 

The estimated receipts for the next year show 
a drop of $262,441 in payments for the state 
school foundation fund, due to decreased enroll 
ments. This decrease is being reflected in a reduc 
tion of $326,000 in the request tor teachers’ sal 
iries, which was $11,706,424 in 1941 

@ New Haven, Conn. The school board has 
ipproved a budget of $2,904,782 for the school 
vear 1941-42, which is an increase of $87,000 over 
the vear 194( 

* Springtic ld, Ill. The school board has adopted 
its 1941-42 budget, calling tor a total of $1,075, 
130. The net balance will be cut by $30,000 at the 
end of the fiscal period 

4 Fargo, N. Dak. The board of education has 


idopted a budget of $505,649 for the school yea 


1941-42. Last vear the expenditures ran to $484, 
796, and the budget amounted to $482,784. The 
‘rincipal item increased was instruction, fo! 
hich $363,514 was appropriated 

@ Highland Park, Mich. The 1941 budget of 
the school board calls for $942,28 The debt 
ervice item calls for $264,127. The maintenance 


item will reach $53,000, which is a cut of $29,000 
trom the estimate for 1940 
@ Akron, Ohio. The school budget of 1941 has 


been set at $4,207,415, which is an increase ot 
$72,000 over the estimate for 1940 
@ The Missouri Supreme Court has recently 


declared invalid a tax levy of 44 cents on the 
$100 valuation, voted by the University City 
School District, of St. Louis County, in April, 
1940, for building fund purposes 





@ Youngstown, Ohio. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $3,229,956 for the year 
1941-42, which is a reduction of $120,852 from 
the estimate of last year 

# Newport, R. I. The representative council 
has approved a request of the school board for a 
$1,200,000 federal grant to permit an enlargement 
of the school system. The proposal provides for 
the construction of a new senior high school to 
meet a pressing need for increased housing space 

The decision has eliminated an emergency 
method of financing current school expenses that 
had been utilized through transferring balances 
from the building fund to incidental funds for 
general purposes. The district revenues for gen 
eral school purposes had been inadequate to meet 
operating costs 


@ Wichita, Kans. The 


board of education has 


approved a budget of $2,024,582 for the vear 
1941-42 
@ Davenport, lowa The school board has 


icopted a budget of 
1941-42. Of the total 
by taxation 

. Topeka, Kans The school board has ap 
proved a budget of $1,342,619 for the school year 
1941-42, which is a reduction of $26,926 from 
the estimate for 1940. While the tax levy for the 
general fund has been decreased by .641 cents 
the total levv for the budget will be increased 
by .497 per each thousand dollars of valuation 

¢ The school board of Polk County, Fla., has 
upproved a revised school budget, calling for 
$1,304,767 for the vear 1941-42. This is an in 
crease of $180,000 over the amount for the past 
vear. The increase is largely due to 
salaries, capital outlay, 
ments to buildings 

¢ Sioux City, Iowa. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $1,585,375 for the vear 1941 
42, which is a slight reduction from the estimate 
ol a vear ago 

4 Dayton, Ohio. The board of education has 
approved a tentative budget of $4,255,085 for the 
school vear 1941-42, which is a _ reduction of 


$1,200,968 for the vear 


$1,042,000 will be raised 


teachers 
and repairs and replace 


$62,000 from the estimate of 1940. Of the total 
amount, $3,001,989, or $49,000 less than the 
amount of 1940, will be provided by taxation. 

@ Mansfield, Ohio. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $712,507 for the school year 
1941-42, which is a reduction of $3,453 from 
the estimate of 1940. The salary item calls for 
$408,009, and debt retirement and interest will 
require $108,458 

@ Baltimore, Md. A cut of $300,000 in the 
budget of the city schools has been proposed for 
the school year 1941-42. The reduction is asked 
as part of a $1,000,000 slash in the total 1942 
municipal appropriations. David E. Weglein, su 
perintendent of schools, has explained that the 
cut would involve $225,000 reduction in salaries, 
and $75,000 in expenses for operation. The board 
is considering one or two methods for carrying 
out the salary cut 

@ Topeka, Kans. The total budget of the 
school board tor the year 1941-42 calls for $1, 
$42,619, which is a reduction of $26,926 from the 
estimate for 1940-41. The tax levy for the gen 
eral tund has been decreased by .641 cents pet 
$1,000 valuation, while the total levy for the 
entire budget, including all funds, is an increase 
ot } cents 

@ Cincinnati, Ohio The 
has adopted its 1941-42 budget, calling for $7 
828,444, or an increase of $129,000 above the 
1940 

@ The school board of Des Moines, Iowa, has 
issued its annual budget report for the fiscal 
vear 1941-4 showing its estimated needs for 
the budget during the next school year. The 
report is divided into six chapters, each dealing 
with aspects of the budget. Chapter I takes up a 
study of the budget as a necessary evil; Chapter 
II discusses the financial condition of the school 
district; Chapter III shows the estimates of taxes 
to be levied; Chapter IV outlines the detailed 
budget estimates for the year 1941-42; Chapter 
V is an explanation of the various budget ac 
counts and appropriations requested; Chapter 
VI tells whether the budget is lopsided 
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IT’S PETERSON FOR QUALITY 
In Modern Laboratory Furniture 


Peterson designers, always in close touch with educa- 
tional progress, realize the need of constant improve- 
ment in all types of school furniture for Science rooms 
and libraries. Because of all-around superiority in 
design, materials and workmanship, resulting in true 
economy, Peterson equipment enjoys the preference of 
school managements everywhere. Let Peterson experts 
counsel with you regarding your equipment needs. 
Our complete catalog containing much valuable in- 
formation regarding efficient installation of school 
laboratory and library furniture, will be sent on request. 


Instructor's Desk 
No. 7800 


Completeness, compact- 
ness, and low cost make 
this desk a opular 
favorite everywhere. 


Let Us 
Help You 
Plan 
Your 
Science 
Rooms 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. 


1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


/ Wt costs 
/ NO MORE TO 
OWN AND ENJOY 
THE BEST IN 
SEATING 
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Write for catalog 
of complete line. 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. . GREEN BAY . WISCONSIN 
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NO OTHER SCHOOL WARDROBE 


Eva 


FEATURES 





* No other school wardrobe 
has all of the Evans features... 
at such low cost. Check them 
point-by-point and compare! 
Evans Wardrobes are space 
saving; made to set in a recess 
flush with wall. The well-known 
Evans Vanishing Doors swing 
back flush with sides to econo- 
mize every inch of aisle space 
and keep aisles clear at all times. 
Evans Wardrobes thus ideally fit 
Patented hardware is silent, trouble-free. the classroom so the teacher can 
sr oss supervise storage of pupils’ cloth- 
ing. Moreover, their time-tested 
wood construction completely 
harmonizes with classroom trim. 
Prices of Evans Wardrobes are sur- 
prisingly low and their long life and 
trouble-free hardware ( patented by 
Evans) combine to make Evans a lead- 
er of satisfaction and-economy. Don’t 


fail to investigate Evans for the next 
school wardrobe installation. 
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See Sweet's Catalog or 
write for details today. 


Construction matches classroom trim. 


GAAS VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES 


W. L. EVANS COMPANY + WASHINGTON, INDIANA 


Arlington equipment increases student interest 
and achievement by its emphasis on the artistic 
and its exceptional comfort. 


Most types of modern classroom desks, chairs 
and tables are available for prompt shipment. 
Mail, phone or telegraph your orders to the 
nearest Arlington jobber or salesman, or send 
direct to Arlington Heights. 


No. 100 
Write today for complete catalog and prices 


ARLINGTON SEATING CO. 


Dept. A 


GUARANTEED 
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VOCATIONAL COURSES 


(Concluded from page 43) 


give the pupil sufficient specific ability to 
make him initially employable but, more 
particularly, to lay a broad foundational 
training, intellectual rather than muscular, 
upon which he can erect a superstructure 
of specialization after he enters emplovy- 
ment. It is this foundational training which 
the school is in best position, and employ- 
ers in poorest position, to give. Also, the 
school’s objective should be to develop 
broadly trained worker-citizens, not merely 
trained workers. Therefore, the general 
education of the pupil should be continued 
while he is in the specialized curriculum. 

Specialization in most other fields of em- 
ployment, such as office work and retail 
selling, has been carried to only a slightly 
lower degree than specialization in indus- 
try; hence the above considerations and 
inferences are applicable to them as well. 

Specialized vocational-training courses 
should be established only in volume suf- 
ficient to meet ascertained local needs and 
for types of instruction that can be effi- 
ciently and profitably given in public 
schools. Changes in employment demands 
and conditions are frequent. Therefore, a 
careful survey of the community needs 
should be made before programs are estab- 
lished and, after establishment, the pro- 
grams should be kept closely integrated 
with and sensitive to employment needs. 
[his is to be accomplished through con- 
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ARD SALES. COMPANY 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 


tinued contact by the instructional and 
administrative staff and through advisory 
committees composed of representatives of 
employers, organized labor, and the tax- 
paying public. 


COOPERATIVE SALARY 
SCHEDULES 


(Continued from page 50) 


an additional $50 may be granted, making a 
total of $200 for each year of training beyond 
three work. One hundred dol- 
lars is provided for the third vear of training 


5. The schedule is applicable to all class- 
room 


vears of college 


and special teachers except assistants 
Others not classified as classroom teachers and 


having faculty rights have their salaries de 
termined by the board of education, but in 
no case may these be less than that provided 
by the schedule 


6. A bonus of $50 per year is provided for 
teachers, who have reached the maximum, for 
attending summer school sessions 

An additional increase of not more than 
$300 beyond the maximum may be granted to 
teachers for upon the 
administration 


meritorious service 
recommendation of the 
8. Full credit for service 


system ts 


outside the school 
granted up to and including five 
vears for new entrants and the present staff 

9. Teachers in the school system who are 
below schedule will be brought up to sched 
ule at the rate of not more than $100 per 
year in addition to the regular $50 increment. 
“10. There will be no reduction of salaries 
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Scheduled Salaries and Annual Automatic Increments 


2 
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? ae ast 
23 ae Fe 
He 7206232 0 6 Gs) 938 
SS $3 832 6885 RSS 
= 4 aS & SR eS Gas 
2 years $1,100 $1,200 $1,400 $1,600 
3 years 1,150 1,250 1,450 1,650 
4 years 1,200 1,300 1,500 1,700 
5 years 1,250 1,350 1,550 1,750 
6 years 1,300 1,400 1,600 1,800 
7 years 1,350 1,450 1,650 1,850 
8 years 1,400 1,500 1,700 1,900 
) years 1,450 1,550 1,750 1,950 
10 years 1,500 1,600 1,800 2,000 
11 years 1,550 1,650 1,850 2,050 
12 years 1,600 1,700 1,900 2,100 
13 years 1,650 1,750 1,950 2,150 
14 years 1,700 1,800 2,000 2,200 


1. Applies to all classroom teachers, 
and persons of faculty status 


) 


special teachers, 


Iwo years of experience are 
ment except for assistants 

3. All married men shall be paid 
basic schedule 


required for appoint- 
$300 above the 


4. Two years of probation are provided and teacher 
may be placed on probation for one year at any time 

5. Assistants $850; after two years are 
raised to $900; after which they are eligible for regular 
appointments 


begin at 


6. Leaves of absence are provided without loss 
provided for professional improve- 
ment: $50 for a six-week summer session or its equiva 
ent, and $200 for each additional year, except the third 
which is $100 

8. A bonus of $50 is provided for summer 
attendance for teachers at the maximum 

9. Increases above the maximum totaling not 
than $300 may be granted to teachers for 
service 


7. Increments are 


school 


more 
meritorious 


10. Teachers below schedule are to be brought up to 
schedule at a maximum rate of $100 per year in addi- 
tion to other benefits 

11, There are no reductions of salaries above schedule. 

12. Full credit for all experience in, and five years 


outside, the system is given to teachers in the system 
and new entrants 
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RIGHT AT HOME IN A HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


... this long-wearing and 


money-saving floor 


OU could find no more suitable flooring for a Home Economics 
Department than Armstrong's Linoleum. For this smooth- 
surface material—in addition to its unusual decorative qualities 


has the practical advantages that you demand of a schoolroom floor. 


Easy cleaning is one of them. All the care Armstrong’s Linoleum 
needs is routine sweeping and occasional washing and waxing to 
keep it fresh and new-looking. There are no dirt-collecting cracks 
in its sanitary surface. Spilled things wipe right up with a damp 
cloth. Expensive refinishing is never needed, because the rich colors 
in Armstrong’s Linoleum run through the full thickness of the com- 
position and don’t scuff off—even under years of heavy school 
traffic. In addition, this floor is resilient, assuring comfort and quiet. 

The same qualities that make Armstrong’s Linoleum so right for 
a Home Economics Department are of value, too, in laboratories, 
classrooms, and other schoolroom areas. For 
and illustrated literature, write now to Armstrong Cork 


Company, Floor Division, 1208 State St., Lancaster, Pa. 


ARMSTRONG’S FLOORS 
LINOLEUM 


Rubber Tile - Linotile (Oil-Bonded) - Asphalt Tile - Cork Tile - Linowall Well Covering 


for teachers who are above schedule at the 
time of its adoption. 

11. The schedule provides for a committee 
composed of the superintendent of schools, 
three school-board members, and three class- 
room teachers, whose duty it is to continue 
the study of the schedule and to recommend 
changes. 

12. In the case of assistant teachers, the 
initial salary is fixed at $850 with an increase 
to $900 after three years of experience. Such 
assistant teachers, at the end of three years, 
become eligible for permanent appointments 
on the schedule. 

The schedule is considered as a good be- 
ginning, and the task remains to continually 
improve it in the light of experience. The 
teachers feel that one of the greatest achieve- 
ments in the provisions of the schedule is the 
advisory committee with equal teacher and 
lay representation, with the superintendent 
holding the balance of power. 


Personal News 


tt eel 


@ L. T. Gripert, of Talco, has taken over the superin 
tendency at Hudson 

@ Dr. GLENN R Brooks has been elected president 
of the school board at Rochester, Mich. Henry A. GEorGr 
was named secretary 

@ Joun Stewart has been elected president of the 
school board at Burr Oak, Mich 

@A. A. Scuiecer, of Amboy, Minr has taken the 
superintendency at Preston 

@ The school board at Holland, Mich., has been re 
organized with Frep BrEEUWKES as president Mrs 
MartHwa D. KOoLiLen as _ vice-president and HENRY 
GEERLINGS as secretary 


facts 





@ The school board at Muncie, Ind., has elected Orts 
G. Reep as president; Paut F. Dowe Lt as secretary; and 
Mrs. A. H. LyTLe as treasurer 

ev M ANDERSON has been elected president of the 
school board at Princeton, Ind. RusseLt WRIGHT was 
named secretary 

@ The school board at Monticello, Ind has elected 
CLARENCE Fer as president; Dr. H. L. MILLER as sex 
retary; and W. M. WuHiIte as treasurer 

@ The school board at Noblesville Ind has elected 
ARCHIE KINZER as president; Ciirr Caca as secretary; 
ind Norris CoTTINGHAM as treasurer 

@ FE. Wayne Drake has been elected president of the 
school board at Elwood, Ind 

@ The school board at Anderson, Ind., has elected Wapt 
H. Free as president; Foust CHILDERS as secretary; and 
GLENN ROGERS as treasurer 

@ Dr. C. H. Harsen has been elected preside nt of the 
school board at Algonac, Mich 





@ GEORGI M Fretp he } " elected president of the 
school board at New Castle, Ind. 

@ Lyte Jackson has been elected president of — the 
school board at Bancroft, Mich 

+o The school board at Topeka Kans has been re 
organized with Ketsey H. Petro as president I I 


SALLEE as clerk-business manager; and Miss ELizasetH 
DONALDSON as treasurer 

@ The school board at Jonesville, Mich., has elected 
Georce D. Fast as president; CHARLES B. Barter as 
secretary; and J: M. LANG, Jr., as treasurer 

@ Cuartes W. Mason has been re-elected president of 
the board of education at Muskegon, Mich. Herpert | 
BACKSTROM was elected secretary, and CLARENCE ARNE 
BURG was named treasurer 

@ Dr. Witttam A. McGitt has been elected president 
of the school board at Wauwatosa, Wis. CuHuartes H 
HAwks, JR., was elected secretary, and Mrs. Atice Bropp 
was named vice preside nt 


@ The school board at Ludington, Mich has been 
reorganized with WiLtttiAM J. MueckLer as president 
Roscor ¢ ELY as secretary ind Emit NEWBERG as 
treasurer 


@ The school board at Moorhead, Minr has been re 
organized with M. Ff Beck as president; O. D. Hitps 
as clerk; and Frep G. HILt as treasurer 

@ Russet Fink, of Belding, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Lake Odessa 
@ ArtHUR Donprneau has been elected to the position 
of assistant superintendent of schools at Detroit, Mich 
Mr. Dondineau, who succeeds Dr. Herman J. Browe. will 
continue his administrative work in special education 





SPILLS AND SPLASHES wipe up easily from this smart floor in the Home Economics 

Department, Kenmore High School, Buffalo, N. Y. Keeping irmstrong’s 1 inole sm 

clean is simple and inerpensive. A field of Armstrong's Black Marbelle No, 02" 
was used to create this good-looking surface. 


@ ALEXANDER McDona.p, of River Rouge, Mich., who 
recently completed 32 years of service as superintendent 
has been re-elected for a two-year period to correspond 
with the 65-year retirement age for all staff members set 
by the board 10 years ago 

@ Epwarp DENNING has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Jasper, Mich., to succeed Hugh Carhart 

@ BENJAMIN F. Buck, assistant superintendent of schools 
of Chicago for seven years, died August 4. He was 76 
years old. Mr. Buck was principal of the Austin and 
Lake View High Schools, and was responsible for the 
organization of the Senn High School. In 1928 he _ be 
came assistant superintendent of schools. He _ retired 
in 1935 

@D. D. Murpuy, of Gardner, Kans., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Oswego. He succeeds Maurice 
Jones, who has taken a position in a defense industry 

@H. A. MAHLER has assumed his duties as superin 
tendent of schools at Waterville Minn. He was formerly 
located at Clara City 

@ Dr. W. T. RowLanp, formerly assistant superintendent 
of schools at Louisville, Ky.. has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Lexington. He succeeds Dr. Henry 
H. Hill, who resigned 

eR. I Fox, of Plain City, Ohio, has assumed his 
duties as superintendent of schools at Hicksville. He suc 
ceeds’ J. D. Blackford, who resigned 

@ Supt. ArtHur Camppe tt, of Anderson, Ind., has been 
appointed a member of the Indiana State Board of 
Education 

@ H. Burton STEPHAN has assumed his new duties as 
superintendent of schools at Huntington, Ind. Mr. Ste 
phan, who succeeds C. E. Byers, was formerly principal 
of the hig school 

@ Dr. Harry H. Crark, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Knoxville Tenn., has accepted a position as 
professor of extension at the University of South Care 


lina, in Columbia. Dr. Clark began his teaching career 
is an instructor in the Winchester, Tenn Normal Col 
ege. Later he was superintendent of schools in Somer- 
ville Tenn from 1909 to 1911 In 1912 he was 
professor of secondary education and summer school 


supervisor at the University of Tennessee. He became 
in instructor in the summer school of the State Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in 192( and in 1925 was 
professor of education and director of the summer school 
at the Furman University during the period from 1925 
to 1930. He was president of Judson College from 1930 
to 1931, but resigned in 1931 to take over the superin- 
tendency at Knoxville Tenn which he held for the 
past 10 years 
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ITS STRENGTH IS IN ITS SHAPE 


% Pound for pound of weight, Page Winged Channel Posts are 
strongest and render longest service. Their shape gives them 
greater resistance to pull and strain. Expertly erected on these 
posts, your fence is up to stay. But a better post is but one of 
the Page advantages. Only Page provides localized engineering 
and erecting service, through 102 responsible firms which own 
their own plants and operate crews of skilled men. All are 
technically-trained, long-experienced and permanently interested 
in every job they handle. Write for book, “Fence Facts.” Address 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Monessen, Pa., or Bridgeport, Conn., 
New York, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Chicago, San Francisco. 


A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVIS‘ON 
MERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC 
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@ DowrFrLAKE™ 
DOWFLAKE is spre 


vent the formated e.: dust. It produces a firm, clean, 
hard surface that is easily maintained. ¢~™,_ 
DOWFLAKE is clean, odorless and inex- 
pensive —it comes in tightly packed, 
moisture-proof bags—is easily 
handled and requires no experience 
to apply. 
Put an end to dust—order a sup- f 
ply of DOWFLAKE today. If your 
local dealer does not stock 
DOWFLAKE write: 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY (@ SL 
Midland, Michigan 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat Of 
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tuat’s way ACOUSTI-CELOTEX’ ceiuines 


HELP SCHOOLS PUT AN END TO NOISE NUISANCE 


5 po are many schools in which the new school 
year just beginning will be different from all those 
which have gone before. There will be higher average 
grades. Teachers and students will get along better 
with each other. Both will be less weary at the end 
of the day. There will be fewer absences, and fewer fail- 
ures — because NOISE has been expelled! Acousti-Cel- 
otex* ceilings installed during the past summer have 
permanently ended the noise nuisance! 

Let Celotex acoustical experts make a FREE Noise 
Survey of your school now! Learn from them how 
easily, quickly, and inexpensively Acousti-Celotex 
may be applied over old or new ceilings—and how its 
acoustical efficiency continues unimpaired through re- 
peated painting or cleaning. Write today for complete 
information —no obligation! 


*The word Acousti-Celoter is a brand name identifying a patented, 
perforated acoustical fibre tile marketed by The Celoter C 


PAINTABLE 


cousti- 


~~ MARK REGISTERED 


or poration, 


PERMANENT 


VU. ©. PATENT OFPice 


Sales Distributors Throughout the World 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd 


ELOTEX 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + 919 N. MICHIGAN AVE.+ CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FLOORS 
WALLS 
CHALK TRAYS 
BOILER TUBES 


and performs a dozen other cleaning 
operations better and faster than any other 


method. 
SPENCER VACUUM CLEANING 


The speed of cleaning large areas, its use- 
fulness in the gymnasium, auditorium, stairs 
and hallways, and the fact that it can be 
operated in the halls while classes are in 
session are valuable advantages. 


It is ideal for bare floors, and will clean 
and polish linoleum and composition floors 
with a few easy strokes of the fast moving 
vacuum tool. It saves on the cost of sweep- 
ing compounds, floor oils and wax. It makes 
rugs and carpets last longer and look better. 


Withal, it saves money—both by its speed 
and better cleaning and where hand meth- 
ods are impossible. Used to clean boiler 
tubes and air filters, it has frequently saved 
its cost in a few years. 
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Ask for the new Spencer 
Bulletin on Commercial 
Vacuum Cleaning. 
Shows how it is used, 
what it saves. Ask for 
Bulletin No. 121-R. 


$-207-C 


E N . E CENTRAL AND PORTABLE 
| VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


of permanent record cards for the school sys- 
tem. In this connection principals and office 
were consulted and a tentative new 


drawn up. This card was sent to the 
the third re-election of teachers which various schools for comment and correction 


places them under tenure. No teacher is by the principals, clerks, and teachers, par- 


placed under tenure who, in the opinion of 
the building principal and supervising princi- 
pal can be replaced with a better than even 
chance that the replacement will do better 
work than the teacher dismissed 


Better Report Cards Developed 
Other examples of democratic and cooper- 
ative procedures have involved the adoption 
of new report cards. The work was a gradual 
process utilizing the principals as a commit- 
tee. A similar plan was {ollowed in the matter 


ticularly guidance teachers, and the final card 
represents the opinion of many members of 
the staff 

Even though the Union school system is 
not large, being composed of seven schools 
and 166 teachers, principals, and supervisors, 
considerable autonomy is granted principals 
and teachers in the selection of supplies and 
textbooks. The textbook committees have 
recommended two or three texts in each sub- 
ject field for basic adoption, and the indi- 
vidual buildings make their own selection 
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from these adoptions. Individual building 
principals have carried this principle into 
their own buildings so that the teachers of 
the building actually select the books in use. 
Supplies and textbooks are allotted on a per- 
pupil cost basis to the various buildings and 
very little central office control is exercised. 

Improvement of teachers in service is 
further aided by extension courses provided 
in the township by various neighboring col- 
leges. These courses are selected on the basis 
of teacher desire through cooperation be- 
tween the teachers’ association and the super- 
vising principal. Teachers are not compelled 
to take courses, but since the salary schedule 
provides that increments shall not be granted 
to teachers not having taken some profes- 
sional work within a period of three years, 
many teachers avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity. During the 1940-41 year 77 teachers, 
representing 46 per cent of the total staff, 
have taken advanced work. 

Individual building teachers’ meetings are 
held more or less frequently, depending upon 
the desires of the building principal. One 
group, composed of teachers of all schools, 
which meets regularly, is the Union Township 
Guidance Council composed of guidance 
teachers from each building. Teachers are al- 
lowed to express their desires freely and ini- 
tiative is encouraged. An example of this is to 
be seen in the program which was worked out 
in the elementary schools for the observance 
of “Courtesy Week” during the month of 
April. The original proposal came from a 
member of the guidance council. This teacher, 
and the director of the council presented the 
matter to the supervising principal, following 
which the council drew up detailed plans. The 
guidance teachers in each building then pre- 
sented the matter to the respective faculties. 

The supervising principal of the township 
schools firmly believes that teachers and prin- 
cipals are always anxious to work coopera- 
tively in a democratic setup. A decision as to 
whether any school system shall so be con- 
trolled rests entirely with the individual the 
board of education has chosen as their execu- 
tive officer. In the present instance the feeling 
that such procedures are desirable and actually 
produce the best results probably arises from 
the fact that the supervising principal had a 
twelve-year probationary period as a teacher, 
before entering administration. He has never 
forgotten how teachers feel and react to the 
various situations arising in the relations be- 
tween the administration and staff, and until 
he does forget, schools under his jurisdic- 
tion, administration and supervision will be 
democratic and cooperative. 





° 
MR. COPE RE-ELECTED 

Mr. Edward M. Cope, a member of the school board 
of Redlands, Calif., who has completed 23 years of serv 
ice in the city schools, was recently re-elected for another 
three-year term. Mr. Cope, who went to Redlands in 
1898, entered the hardware business, and later became 
connected with the First National Bank. After his retire- 
ment in 1939, he continued his banking interests and 
is giving valuable service to the schools in such phases 
as finance and insurance 


Mr. Cope’s services have covered a span of years during 
which time nine school buildings have been erected, six 
of which are new schools. He is a graduate of the Ger- 
mantown Friends’ School, and was graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania in the class of 1897. 
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LEGAL CURRICULUM 
CONTROLS 


(Concluded from page 24) 


contrary. A number of the decisions 
appear to support the contention that the 
Bible itself is not a sectarian document 
and that for a public school teacher to read 
it to his pupils without sectarian comment 
is not illegal. The Minnesota case, Kaplan 
versus Independent School District of 
Virginia,’ is an illustration of these cases. 
The decision of a majority of the judges 
of the Minnesota Supreme Court held 
Bible reading to be nonsectarian, support- 
ing this contention by an opinion which 
contains a great deal of argument and 
emotion. A strong dissent declares the Bible 
to be a sectarian book since it is a 
Christian document and hence sectarian in 
the eves of the non-Christian pupils and 
parents, and since there exists a religious 
controversy regarding two _ standard 
versions of the book. The old Wisconsin 
case of State versus Edgerton School 
District No. 8 is typical of decisions which 
consider Bible reading sectarian and in 
violation of constitutional guarantees.*® 

There exists only one important federal 
decision in this specific area, the case of 
Cochran versus Louisiana State Board of 
Education," decided by the United States 
Supreme Court in 1930. A statute passed 
by the Louisiana state legislature provided 
for the expenditure of tax funds to pur- 
chase schoolbooks to be used without 
charge by pupils of both public and private 
schools, including sectarian schools. The 
act was attacked as violating a state con- 
stitutional prohibition of the expenditure 
of public money in support of sectarian 
schools and the Fourteenth Amendment of 
the Federal Constitution by taking public 
property for a private purpose. The statute 
was upheld by the state supreme court on 
the ground that the books themselves con- 
tained no secular religious matter, and by 
the federal court on the ground that the 
expenditure was for a public and not a 
private purpose. The fact that some of the 
children who used the books did so in paro- 
chial or other private schools was held not 
to make the purpose of the expenditure a 
private one. 

We can see that a number of very im- 
portant principles of law controlling what 
shall be offered, what may be taught, and 
what may be studied in the educational 
system of this country have already been 
established. The people as a whole, that is 
the state, has a large degree of authority 
and legal power in the matter; teachers 
particularly in the private schools or teach- 
ing privately have certain constitutional 
rights, and parents and pupils are endowed 
with a certain degree of constitutionally 
guaranteed freedom. The general nature of 
this particular body of law is now discern- 
able and its various aspects will be clari- 
fied as time goes on. 

171 Minn. 142, 214 N.W. 1! 57 A.L.R. 185 


76 Wis. 177, 44 N.W. 967, 7 L.R.A. 330 
281 U.S. 370, 50 S.Ct. 335, 74 L.Ed. 913 
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The Janesville High School, Janesville, Wis. 
equipped with SANI-DRI Hair Driers 


40% Repeat Orders 
—The Proof of Satisfaction 
THE JANESVILLE HIGH SCHOOL FIRST 


INSTALLED SANI-DRI HAIR DRIERS 
IN 1926—THEY ADDED MORE IN 1936— 


AND AGAIN IN 


1940 AND IN 1941. 


The fact that 40% of SANI-DRI sales are to old customers is conclusive proof 
of complete satisfaction. 


SANI-DRI hair driers dry the hair quickly and thoroughly, right down to the 
scalp. They reduce student-absence due to colds from swim-wet hair — and speed 
up drying-room traffic. 


SANI-DRI IS DOING ITS PART FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


By eliminating waste resulting from old-fashioned drying methods SANI-DRI helps 
to conserve the country’s raw material resources. By providing efficient, economical, 
sanitary drying service to schools, business and industry SANI-DRI helps to protect 
the health and welfare of students and workers. 


THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


SANI-DRI DIVISION 


Dependable Since 1897 


941 SCHOOL STREET 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Producers of “Sani” Food & Drink Equipment 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 


@ Lorenz F. Lueck has been re-elected as president of 
the board of education at Two Rivers, Wis 

@ Harry Everson has been elected treasurer of the 
school board at Gratiot, Wis 

@ Winston ArtTeserry has been elected president of 
the Acadia parish school board at Crowley, La 

@ The school board at Sheridan, Wyo., has reorganized 
with the re-election of R. E. Carrot as president; P. J 
THEISEN as vice-president; Max Lowe as clerk; and Dr 
I. P. HaYes as treasurer 

@ The board of education at South St. Paul, Minn., has 
been reorganized with A. D. KeNNepy as president; Frep 
Scumipt as vice-president; and Hatvor OAce as secretary 
@ The school board at Manistique, Mich., has been re- 
organized with Hupert Norton as president, and Roy 
ROBERTS as vice-president 


@ The school board of Escanaba, Mich has been re 
organized with JosepH R. CHARLEBOIS as _ president 
Cuartes E. Lewis as secretary; and IreENe TousHAK as 
treasurer. As member, Dr. Frepertck J. Hiren has suc 


ceeded Dr. G.-C. Bartley, deceased 
@ Dr. R. H. Reeve has been elected president of the 
board of education at Casper, Wyo 





@ The school board at Peoria, Ill., has been reorganized 
with Dr. B. H. Trewyn as president; W. A. NePTUN as 
secretary; W. B. Reep as treasurer; and Jouun W. McGann 
as business manager 

@ The school board of Dist. 5, Worthington. Minn., 
has reorganized with the election of Dwicut LupLow as 
president; FRaNk ScHMuIpT as treasurer; and R. M. Hurt- 
BERT aS secretary 

@ Mr. Enwarp R. Apams has been elected superintendent 
of the Maplewood-Richmond Heights schools at Maple 
wood, Mo. He succeeds G. E. Dille, who has gone to 
Peoria, Ill 

@ Spencer D. Portarp has assumed his duties as super 
intendent of the Acadia parish schools at Crowley, La 

@ Roperr O. Hivts has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Ontonagon, Mich 

@ Campen R. Kitson, of Ontonagon, Mich., has as 
sumed the duties of superintendent at Menominee 

@ Jj. D. Brackrorp, of Hicksville, Ohio, has assumed 
his duties as superintendent of schools at Upper San 
dusky 
@ 1. E. Rosa, formerly of Owatonna, Minn 
over the superintendency at Rochester 


@ Wayne Furton has assumed the superintendency at 
Dickson, Mich 


has taker 
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FOR THIS 
BUYING 
GUIDE 









SERVICE TO MILLIONS 


Deeply undercut for “free 
flow’’ of shavings— and 
ground to a keen edge, 
AUTOMATIC Cutters _per- 
form long and efficiently in 
heavy school “traffic”. 


The Majority 
SPECIFY APSCO 
For 35 years School Execu- 
tives have chosen AUTO- 
MATIC Pencil Sharpeners 


for their efficiency and wide 








Public Schools and the World Today 





(Concluded from page 32) 


of the place of religion in the development of culture should be given 
by all who deal with children, says the Report. It adds that religion 
should be treated frankly, openly, and objectively as an important 
factor in personal and social behavior. Its final recommendation is in 
part that practica! steps should be taken to make more readily avail- 
able to children and youth through education the resources of reli- 
gion as an important factor in the democratic way of life and in the 
development of personal and social integrity 

The problem of at least moral discipline would be enormously 
helped if the resources of religion in some socially approved way 
were made available to all young people in their formative years 
The sense of personal responsibility, the subordination of the desires 
to reason, the making of the higher demands on human nature always 
the effective one, is more easily and efficiently achieved through reli 
gion than through any other means. It is a more general appeal than 
any other in all stages of social development. We should get away 
from our weakness of making God in our own image and seeking 
gods who will make upon us only such demands as are to our liking 
Spiritual religion is a resource that a creative democracy should not 
fail to use in its effort to make men 


XI 

The crumbling before our very eyes of the beautiful world that we 
had conceived as this best of all possible worlds brings. in sharp relief 
needs that were implicit in our thinking, but did not become explicit 
because everything seemed so fine and wonderful and beautiful. We 
knew the regurgitation of the language of teachers or textbooks was 
not education. We knew the shibboleths of what Finney called the 
popular mythologies was not an educational manna. We know even 
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range of usefulness. —Write for catalog No. 171 


Clutomeatic PENCIL SHARPENER 





September, 1941 


ITS tHe CUTTERS 
THAT COUNT! 


The GIANT Model 


Popular low priced s hool 
model. Sharpens pene ils of 
all sizes. Mounts on wall 
or table. 





DIV. OF SPENGLER 
LOOMIS MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO 


that if we were succeeding in helping to make an informed personality 
we were not making a disciplined one. We must have the humility in 
dealing with the human soul to know that we are dealing with a 
creative force. We must know the range and extent of the power of 
the human soul, and have each soul in Platonic fashion achieve its 
fullest development, and then find in the social order, the place where 
that type of disciplined personality finds its opportunity of maximum 
service to society, and the greatest satisfaction and growth to himself 

The school is society's as distinct from government’s deliberate 
effort to help make better human beings and thereby a better society 
It is not the school’s function directly to build a new social order. Its 
job is to help to make the kind of people — free men—who will 
make a new social order. Such men will use the form of government 
and the democratic processes in the legal and social way to help 
make a social order in which human beings grow in the processes of 
participating in it. Nor, will the school forget, that home and church 
recreation agencies, and the whole social organization are educational 
instruments. The greatest educational results will follow where these 
instruments are harmoniously reinforced. Perfect cooperation in an 
imperfect and confused world is not possible. But, the extra school 
educational instruments must become more and more judged by their 
educational results. The way to achieve this is not by means of 
centralization of all of them under a public school authority as the 
Educational Policies Commission previously recommended. The higher 
schools by their objective study, by competent people, will help us 
understand better how this will be done. However, we must distin- 
guish between the services of schools at various levels, and we must 
not talk about elementary schools in the same terms as we talk about 
the university 

The American public school is the greatest secular means for mak- 
ing a democratic society and for helping men grow in freedom and 
responsibility and wisdom. Its social responsibility must be clearly 


defined, and its social opportunity for cooperation and organization 
realized. Everything must be done to strengthen it, particularly in 
making clear what it should do, and what it can do 
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Unseen, But Important 


Patent Pending 


MURDOCK 


The Most Reliable Name on Water Service Devices 


WHEN TEACHERS 
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The Air Lock is unseen but 
its protection nevertheless is 
visible as well as vital. 


Little wonder that Health 
Authorities were so much con- 
cerned about its inclusion in 
outdoor drinking fountains. 


Little wonder that Murdock, 
sensing the importance of pro- 
viding a safeguard against the 
contamination of the fresh wa- 
ter supply by pollution from a 
clogged sewer, utilized an Old, 
Well-Known Principle of Hy- 


draulics. 


In addition, the Murdock **Air 
Lock’? Outdoor Drinking Foun- 
tain is equipped with the new 
bandshell type mouthguafrd. It 
is the most sanitary and prac- 
tical outdoor drinking fountain 


We invite you to write for com- 
plete details of this latest Murdock 
achievement. 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 
426 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





AND 


Of course, you want the new, fan-shaped 
backboard—the one and only backboard 
recognized as “Official” by the National 
obtainable. Basketball Committee of the United States 
and Canada. The Medart Backboard is 
fabricated of one piece of steel, strongly 
braced and priced within the reach of 
all. Be ready for the new season. Replace 
you old equipment without delay. 


White fon Catalog 


Fred MEDART Mfg. Co. 


Perkins, Wheeler, and Will of Chicago. The 


JANITORS BUILD SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from page 39) 


The board’s committee and Mr. Washburne 
agreed that the new school building should be 
designed functionally, should therefore 
modern in style. They desired an 
modern designer, yet needed original, 


tional planning, close study 
They engaged two firms, Eliel 


Saarinen, designers of world repute, and archi- 
tects of Detroit’s Cranbrook Academy, 





Each washroom is scaled to the size of the 
classroom’s occupants. Here, in the nursery 
school, basins are waist high. 


Saarinens contributed their genius for color, 
form, mass, and materials. Perkins, Wheeler, 
and Will—a younger firm that had designed 
functionally modern structures — co-ordi- 
nated the many-faced problems of the school. 
We studied the needs (I literally went to 
school — at the primary levels — for months), 
developed the basic classroom unit, handled 
functional planning, engineering, and con- 
struction. Our job was aided materially by the 
consultation of my father, Dwight Heald Per- 
kins, whose firm had built two previous Win- 
netka schools. 

The solution proved a happy one in which 
dozens of individuals, lay and professional, 
worked together closely to develop a design 
which (I hope) may prove an abundant source 
of helpful ideas for school administrators 
throughout the country. 

Crow Island’s lesson for them is: “Plan 
ahead; let administrators, architects, princi- 
pals, teachers, staff members, and pupils col- 
laborate to develop the structure that best fits 
the local problem.” 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Concluded from page 49) 

operate their buses as safely as possible 
Drivers know that they have their own com- 
mon-law responsibility and that every claim 
will be carefully investigated and carelessness 
exposed. Rigid examinations as to health and 
driving ability should be made vearly. Fre- 
quency of accident or carelessness should im- 
mediately result in suspension of driver and 
the revoking of his driving license. 
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ONE PIECE 
STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 





3530 DeKalb Street St. LEG, 





Suggested Buying Procedure 

A suggested buying procedure is given for 
school administrators to follow when purchas- 
ing bodily injury and property-damage in- 
surance on school-owned vehicles, hired cars 
and nonownership, or contingency risks. The 
procedure includes complete details for mak- 
ing a survey of the risk, insurance-policy 
specifications on the recommended form of 
coverage, a bid form, a newspaper advertise- 
ment form, and recommendations regarding 
the taking of the bids, checking prices and 
coverage offered, and the award of business 
by the school board to the successful bidder. 
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@ Joun Getst has been elected president of the school 
board at West Allis, Wis 

@ The new five-member school board at Washburn, Wis 
has reorganized with Rospert Spears as president, and 
Mrs. Atyce LaAMorEAUX as vice-president. The other 
members of the board are Eart Ross, Levi ANDERSON 
and Eart JOHNSON 

@ J. Sruarr Ferro has been elected president of the 
school board at Tupper Lake, N. Y. Dr. H. H. Factreavu 
was named clerk 

@ Emi R. Sett has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Adrian, Mich. W. E. Marston was 
named secretary 

@ Dr. P. W. Gorman has been elected president of the 
school board at Fort Covington, N. Y. 

@ The school board at Antigo, Wis., has reorganized 
with Epwarp Doner as president, and W. James Prosser 
is vice-president 

@ E. W. Jounson has been appointed director of plant 
operation and maintenance at Colorado Springs, Colo. He 
will be in charge of the entire physical equipment of 
the school district 

@ Orto L. WickersHam has been elected a member 
of the school board at Onaway, Mich., for a_ three- 
year term 

@ The school board at Gladstone, Mich., has been re- 
organized with James T. Jones as president; Arcure D 
Harris as secretary; and SorEN JOHNSON as treasurer 



















UNSURPASSED 
Film Projection 


INCOMPARABLE 
Sound 


Reproduction 


» 4 





in price. It's an all ball- 
bearing projector with 10. 
tooth sprockets . . . operates 
smoothly and easily. Mainte- 
nance costs are negligible. 
Can be readily adjusted to 
show either sound or silent 
pictures. 


Write for 
free 
demonstration 
and 
catalog. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR 
COMPANY 


1812 ORCHARD STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELL IT WITH PICTURES 
(Concluded from page 41) 
liable research studies show that parents 
are interested primarily in pupil progress 
and learning activities, that this is the 
first type of school information they want 
to receive. People are not interested in 
lifeless photographs of buildings, tables, 
chairs, and collections of mere things. The 
news photographer long ago learned that 
in order to catch the reader’s eye with a 
picture of an inanimate object, he must 
stand that object by or place it in the 
hands of a person. The lesson holds true 
to even a greater extent in school photog- 
raphy for interpretation purposes. No insti- 
tution in life today holds greater possibil- 
ities for photographs brimming full of 
human interest than does the public school. 

Any intelligent school administrator well 
knows that honesty pays the only dividends 
in school interpretation, that any program 
which attempts to gloss over or glamorize 
a school situation ultimately works to the 
disadvantage of the school system. This 
fundamental principle of honesty in school 
interpretation nowhere holds more true 
than in photographic interpretation. 

Let a school photograph label itself as 
being obviously posed, and it starts life 
under a suspicion of being dishonest, even 
though the reader may not consciously 
identify it in this manner. There are some 
situations where school photographs can- 
not be obtained under any other condition, 


HOLMES 


Sound-on Film 
PROJECTORS 


Projector 
attached to 
Amplifier 


The Holmes 16mm portable unit offers all the ad- 
vantages of the larger theatre machines at no advance 
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16mm 


















feature——15 cutting 


35mm Portable, 


35mm imperial sharpener. 
for Auditoriums 


but they should be avoided wherever and 
whenever possible. The modern technique 
of photography by synchronized photoflash 
has come to the rescue of the photographer 
who is seeking photographs of school 
groups actively at work; it is a valuable 
aid in securing photographs that hold a 
minimum of artificiality. 

Photographs that are staged merely for 
the sake of securing a picture require care- 
ful scrutiny before publication. The school 
photograph must help tell the facts, and 
it must tell its facts in such a fashion that 
the reader says to himself: “It must be so 

there’s the picture to prove it!” 

Good school photographs are honest, also, 
in the sense that they give a true balance 
between all school activities. A program 
of school interpretation cannot long sur- 
vive by a continual emphasis upon one 
phase of activity. By confining the publi- 
cation of photographs to one special area 
of the school program for any length of 
time, the interpretation program is quite 
likely to build the impression that there 
is no other school area worthy of public 
notice — hence, that the school program 
is not a well-rounded program. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 

October 3. Michigan Education Association (region 
5 at Petoskey. I B. Bond, Petoskey, secretary 

October 2~—3. Michigan Education Association (region 
7). at Escanaba. C. W. Flanagan, Escanaba, secretary 

October 2-3. New York State Teachers’ Association 
(northeastern zone), at Plattsburgh. Tracy Brenan, Platts- 
burgh, secretary 


It’s the vital question of warring on waste — 
of common-sense conservation. Boston Pencil 
Sharpeners lead the war on schoolroom waste 
because they save time, they operate at top 
efficiency always, they save pencils and points. 


Wise school administrators designate Bostons. 


C. HOWARD HUNT 


r ” 
BOSTON SF-4 f WNos 
sharpens any size pencils, : z : | 
quickly, correctly, without ‘ab P ats 
16mm Portable waste! Larger chip receptacle, oP : 
Mazda or Arc Lamp the famous exclusive Boston ' 


edges— 


Mazda or Arc Lamp. add 25% to the life of the 


September, 1941 
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PENCIL SHARPENERS 





Leads the 


WAR ON WASTE 





Its not so much a question of tanks and bombs 
for the citizens of a nation girding for defense. 







PEN CO., Camden, N. J. 


BO* LON 


SELF FEEDER 







October 3. New York State Teachers Association 
(north-central zone), at Watertown. Shirley Thompson 
Watertown, secretary 

October 3. New York State Teachers Association 
(northern zone), at Potsdam. Dr. Parl West, Potsdam 
secretary 


October o-1 Michigan Education Association (region 
2), at Saginaw. N. W. Chaffee, Flint. secretary 
October g-1 Michigan Education Association (region 


3), at East Lansing. Edmund Thorne, East Lansing, secre 
tary 

October 9-1 Minnesota Education Association (north 
east division), at Virginia. Ann Regner, Mt. Iron. secre 
tary 


October 11. Vermont State Teachers’ Association, at 
Burlington. Carolina S. Woodruff, Castleton, secretary 

October o-11. Utah Education Association at Salt 
Lake City. M. B. Taylor, Salt Lake City, secretary 

October 11. Western Pennsylvania Education Con 
ference, at Pittsburgh A. M. Goldberger Pittsburgh 
secretary 

October 1 New York Teachers Association (Long 
Island zone), at Hempstead. E. L. Vandermeulen, Port 
Jefferson, secretary 

October 10. New York Teachers’ Association (southern 


zone), at Binghamton. C. E. Dwight, Binghamton, secre 
tary 
October 10-12. Utah State School Board Association, 
at Salt Lake City. Leo A. Snow, St. George, president 
October 13-16. National Association of Public School 
Business Officials, at Atlantic City, N. J. H. W. Cramblet, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., secretary 


. 


@ The school board at Racine. Wis., has been reorganized 
with SAMUEL P. Myers as president, and JoHN BATTEN 
is vice-president 

@ The school board at Baxley, Ga., has been reorgan 
ized with W. E. Swalrn as president, and Maxwett Lynn 
is Vice president 

@ Morcan S. Myers has been elected president of the 
chool board at Cobleskill, N. \¥ 

@ Dick Cuew has been elected president of the school 
board at Vicksburg, Mich 

@ The school board at Wakefield, Mich., has been re- 
organized with R. F. CLoon as president; W. O. Mack 
as secretary; and JAMES DELMET as treasurer 

@ Frep Breeuwkes has been elected president of the 
school board at Holland, Mich. Henry GEERLINGS was 
named secretary 
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The 
Stamp of Approval 


SAVE THE HEALTH OF PUPILS 


All Century Drinking Fountains equipped with No. 700 
Patented Automatic Bubbler Heads, comply with all 
laws and regulations governing sanitary Drinking 
Fountains. Water from lips of drinker cannot fall back 
on nozzle. Protect the health of your pupils by installing 
safe, sanitary Century Drinking Fountains. Approved 
for use in all U. S. Government Departments. 


A style and size for all needs. Write today 
for catalog describing these Fountains. 


CENTURY 
BELLEVILLE 


BRASS WORKS, INC. 
ILLINOIS 


















IMPROVED 
yy 
TYPE 

TUBULAR 

STEEL CHAIR 


Seat 5 ply 5/16" Birch Veneer, compound curve, manufactured 
with casein glue. Seat panel will not tip at front or back 
when chair is open for use 





Pattern No. &0.. 


The posts and legs manufactured from heavy gauge solid 
welded 7%" tubing equippei with 14 gauge domed glides. 


The braces in posts and legs made from 20 gauge steel with 
14" steel rod driven through same and securely riveted at 
each end. 


Back panel manufactured from 20 gauge steel Dual curved 
wrapped-on type eliminating use of welds or rivets which 
‘ make it impossible for this back panel to work loose. 


Write for catalogue and price list. 


ACME CHAIR COMPANY 


Largest exclusive manufacturers of folding chairs 


READING, MICHIGAN 
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VOGEL SCHOOL CLOSETS 


Are Money §.-“~ | 
Savers 


WVozet No. 10 School 
Closets in thousands of 
installations throughout the 
country have reduced main- 
tenance costs, cut down 
overhead and practically 
eliminated repair bills. 





of 


l — 





Rugged construction, with 
fewer moving parts guaran- 
tees more efficient operation. 
A thorough, powerful flush 
on less than four gallons of 
water means further savings. 


and nickeled brass hard- 
ware, enameled drum 
shaped pressure tank. 
Vogel No. 10-A, same 
specifications as No. 10 
except for concealed pres- 
sure tank. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington 


Furnished in two types: 
Vogel No. 10 (illustrated) 
Syphon action, vitreous 
china bowl, heavy bronze 


Delaware 

ne eR RE TSR 
Theres more than size and appearance 
ia UNIVERSAL BLEACHERS... 








a 

first quality 
type to fill 
any need! 


For over 25 years, Universal has consistently stressed qual- 
ity in the design, material, and workmanship of its products. 


Our Engineering department will gladly help you solve 
your seating problems, at no added cost to you. 


We manufacture Wood and Steel Portable Bleachers; 
Grandstands; and Steel Folding Gymnasium Stands. Write 
today for our illustrated and informative bulletins. 


UNIVERSAL 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


BLEACHER COMPANY 








The 


FOUNDATION BOOK 
OF EDUCATION 


“The most useful 
book in the class- 
room and school 

library”’ 





THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encycloredic: information on every subject, at your 
finger tips. 

Up to date: twenty-five years newer than any compar- 
able dictionary; 122,000 more entries. 


Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, Second Edition, lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary reference books. 
Free Booklet: to educators who request it, “The New 
Merriam-Webster: What it will do for you.” 


G. & C. Merriam Co. Dept. 74 Springfield, Mass. 


Solve every table need — class 
rooms, study halls, libraries, caf- 
eterias, etc., with the sturdy 
and attractive Mitchell Fold-O-Leg 
Tables. Seat 25% more people 
— yet fold easily for quick stor- 
age. Save 300% in storage space. 
A lifetime of dependable service 
is assured by the tubular steel 
folding legs, at a cost less than 
rigid type tables. 


Write for complete information. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING co. 


3039 - W. Forest Home Avenue — MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
since 1896 





“Train Your Students on Syncro” 















At last—a SAFE electric 
jig saw for manual train- 
ing departments! The 
Syncro is sturdy, simple to 
operate, needs no motor, 
lasts a life-time Never needs 
oiling. Cuts wood, thin metal, 
plastic. School boards, par- 
a ents, instructors, will approve 
the safety feature. 








New cata- 
log dia- 
grams the 
safety fea- 
tures, de- 
scribes 
Syncro 


Saws. 
Write! 





No: 200 Syncro Power Saw 3 OTHER MODELS READY 


(illustrated) ideal for man- Syncro offers 3 other electric 
ual training. Complete. No jig saws, selling fr 


motor needed. Just plug in 

any 110 volt supply. Will cut $3.98 to $14.75. Fully - 
%” hardwood, or thin metal, oe ready to oper- 

plastics. SAFE! Table plate ate. Order now or write 

10”x10”. Costs only $12.75. for specifications. 


3265 B da Ave., F le, Detroit, U.S. A* 
SYNCRO DEVICES, INC., Fin sre building, New Yor, N.Y 
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PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 





Complete line of gymnasi- 
um and playground equip- 


5 122 Yeors Old 
ment. Prices on request. THE m | | > PORTER 
- a 






P Remenabary Rew thats ort C 0 R P 0 R AT | 1) . uh 1 " o1 ; 


FOR LOCKER DEFENSE =x 
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Seecity MILLER 


KEYLESS PADLOCKS 





Over Half a Century of School 
Use Makes MILLERS the Per- 
fect Answer to Any Lock 
Problem. Write for Details. |] RE 00T No. 35 


operates by click 
and sight, No. 36 


The J.B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. |] 57 2"t0n7; Sen9 


sample 


200 Lock Street Kent, Ohio lock which you 


are interested in. 





DRAPERIES 


RIGGING - SCENERY 


MODERN STAGE EQUIPMENT 


MORK-GREEN STUDIOS 
R. J. Mork T. S. Green 
243 W. Congress St. 1126 CHimes Bidg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


-_ ' 
FOUR: 49 
rHE “ite 
Because Finnell makes 
floor-maintenance equip 
ment to meet the varied 
needs of all the industries 
served, the nearby Finnell 
man can give you depend 
able, unbiased advice as tv 
the model and size machine 
that will most economically 
serve your needs. Ask him to 
demonstrate the Job-Fitted 
Finnell that fits your job 
Phone nearest Finnell branch, 
write 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


809 EAST STREET, ELKHART, INDIANA 
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NOW — 


A NEW TOP 


a Zt 


ON THE POPULAR INCH | |Fo Learning and 
AND THREE QUARTER SIZE | | iiwo' i Si" RS 


Common Sense Inkwell 


The neat Bakelite cap unscrews with a slight twist 
of the fingers. The cap is non-corrosive, practically 
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DEMOCRACY CHARTS 


“Democracy at Work” 
by 

JOHN GUY FOWLKES, 
Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; JOHN 
M. GAUS, Professor of Pol- 
itical Science, University of 
Wisconsin; EDWIN E. 
WITTE, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, University of Wis- 
consin; LE ROY E, LUBERG, 
Principal, West Junior High 
School, Madison, Wisconsin; 
and JOSEPH D. HYDE, 
Teacher of Social Studies, 
West Senior High School, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 





in junior and senior high school. The 
material was selected and organized 
so that each chart serves as the basis 
for approximately two weeks’ work. 


The Charts Will Perform These 
Important Functions: 


For Learning and Teaching Democracy 


The Charts Will Assure Attain- 
ing These Ultimate Objectives: 
Clarify the basic differences between 
democracy and_ dictatorship — and 
show how democracy preserves liberty 
and a dictatorship destroys it. 


Develop in your pupils a devotion to 
the cause of democracy and a spirit 


unbreakable and will prohibit evaporation. This Show the fundamental 


inkwell will bring new efficiency to the classroom 
and will save on your annual ink expenditure. 


SEND NOW FOR A FREE SAMPLE. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


McKenna Building 


COOPERATIVE RELATION. 
SHIPS 
(Concluded from page 18) 

responsibility and control, with the super- 
intendent acting merely as one of a group, 
nor can it be so arbitrary that all creative 
impulse in the staff is stifled. There must 
be achieved an enlightened procedure of 
cooperative effort that utilizes democratic 
processes to the utmost without sacrificing 
the fundamental principles of accepted 
school organization. 


To Summarize 

Any program developed for the utiliza- 
uon of cooperative teacher participation 
should recognize the general principles dis- 
cussed in the foregoing summarized as 
follows: 

1. The educative process in any society is a 
program of action based on the essential nature 
of that society 

2. Whatever the type of educative process, it 
should be integral with and permeate the entire 
school system 

3. Social living in America being based on 
democratic ideals, education is broadly character 
ized as democratic. School administration is, 
therefore, obligated to use procedures compatible 
with democratic thought 

4. A program of cooperative participation by 
teachers is a desirable and feasible procedure for 
extending democratic 
administration. 

5. A cooperative program embracing the fol- 
lowing privileges may be considered to be in 
harmony with democratic ideals to a maximum 
possible extent: (a) privilege to propose poli 
cies; (b) privilege to discuss freely all proposed 
policies; (c) privilege to decide upon policies for 


procedures to school 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


recommendation by a majority opinion; (d) 
privilege to criticize and appraise policies finally 
adopted. 

6. The extension of democratic processes to 
school administration cannot be so complete that 
the responsibility and control by the superintend- 
ent under a line-and-staff organization is abro- 
gated. Cooperative participation must be limited 
in its democracy of action by the recognition of 
the fact that the superintendent and the con 
trolling board finally adopt policies and that the 
cooperative effort on the part of the teachers 
can go only so far as to recommend policies for 
consideration by the controlling board. 

7. An adequate cooperative program will con- 
tribute to the functioning of the school in the 
following areas and is, therefore, further justified: 
(a) the fostering of democratic ideals within the 
teaching staff; (b) the in-service training of 
teachers; (c) the formulation of school policies 
in that better policies will be recommended be- 
cause of the consideration given to _ teacher 
contributions 


EXTRACURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES 


(Concluded from page 27) 
of given activities are realistic in terms of 
the practical, their continued existence 
needs no further justification; and vice 
versa. Educationalism as a criterion, then, 
postulates the position that the sole justi- 
fication for any extracurricular activity 
sponsored by the school is in terms of its 
educational utility for the individual stu- 
dent, not by its financial pull for an im- 
personal student-body treasury. 


7. Coeducational, Not “For Boys 
Only” 
Anyone who will take the trouble to 
check through the budgetary expenditures 


functions of American government. 


Picture by graphs and_ illustrations 
the benefits which people receive from 
our national government. 

Vividly teach the pupils their obliga- 
tions to the national government. 


of patriotism for Americanism. 


forms and stimulate a desire to participate in 


and improve the democratic way of 


Contrast American democracy with life. 
. . e 
foreign dictator government. wae ve 


/™” A/-. 
VF 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
3333 Elston Ave. Chicago 





of student-body organizations —all of 
which are extracurricular in their nature - 
will soon discover that the boys receive the 
financial loaf; out of a spirit of magnani- 
mous generosity, they leave a few crumbs 
for the girls. 

If there are any educational values to 
extracurricular activities at all, such a sys- 
tem of parceling them out has little to 
justify it. Why the girls have been so pa- 
cific about this for so long is still somewhat 
baffling. Could it be the men are better 
organized as pressure groups? 

Wide-awake board members, and their 
administrative officer, the superintendent, 
should see to it that extracurricular activ- 
ities “For Ladies Only” receive just as 
square a deal as those “For Boys Only.” 

Seven criteria for the evaluation of an 
extracurricular program have been sug- 
gested. School-board members and admin- 
istrative officers might find it illuminating 
to evaluate their own offering against the 
following tests: spread, selection, inclusion, 
participation, voluntarism, educational 
utility, and coeducationalism. 

Any school system that meets all seven 
of these criteria can draw the reasonable 
conclusion that its program is dynamically 
progressive in the best use of that term. 


—____g_ 

@™M. D. Manson has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Rice Lake, Wis 

@A. D. Roester has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Deadwood, S. Dak 

@ Satem Mattson and Samuet M. Forp are the new 
members of the school board at Negaunee, Mich 

@ Lyte Jackson has been elected president of the school 
board at Bancroft, Mich. 
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BICYCLE RACK NO. 5006. 


We have several styles and sizes, of the 
sturdiest construction, and rustproof. Both 
duplex and single-side. Portable or fixed. 


Write for free catalog, and let us help you 
solve your problems. 


RECREATION EQUIPMENT CO. 


P. O. BOX 967, ANDERSON, INDIANA 


For 
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PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 
POOL and BASKETBALL 
EQUIPMENT. 


BICYCLE RACKS. 


For the Playground: 
Slides, Swings, Merry-Go- 
Rounds, Monkey 
etc. 

For Pool and Beach: 


Diving Board Outfits, Lad- 
ders, Pool Cleaning Equip- 
ment, etc. 


Basketball Backboards and Goals: 


Complete mountings for in- 
door and outdoor use. 
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Better Stage Curtains 


Write 


UNIVERSAL 
SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


1218-24 No. Fifth St. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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90 day free Trial 
—to show you how 


Sengbusch hard rubber | 


Inkwells save you money 


Take advantage of this free trial offer and 

convince yourself that you save money on 

replacements and inkstain damage. You find that Sengbusch 

famous inkwells are practically indestructible and minimize 

ink evaporation. Styled to fit the desks you are now using. 
Write for full details and free sample. 


Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 








318 Sengbusch Building Milwaukee, Wis. 
MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES 
Se PRACTICAL 
DURABLE 
ECONOMICAL 


50 Different Models 
A Bench for Every Purpose 


Our benches are all made of 
maple wood mortised end ten- 
oned joints glued and bolted. 
We do not use glued up lum- 
ber in the legs, rails or drawer 
fonts. 


Write for full particulars 
Manufactured by 


THE CHRISTIANSEN COMPANY 


2814-42 W. 26th St. CHICAGO, ILL. Makers of This Line Since 1898 








SPECIAL JOURNAL BINDER 
Save copies of the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


in attractive green binder embossed with publication name. 
Holds two volumes—opens flat—easily handled. 


A bargain at $2.00, plus carriage 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Dept. A9 Milwaukee, Wis. 





CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Filth Ave., between 34th and 35th St., NEW YORK 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohlo 


A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidetes 


Services Free to School Officials 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies | 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Est. 1855 


PLANE GEOMETRY 


By R. R. WALLACE and H. B. KINGSBURY 


A text which presents all the features of plane 
geometry in the most adaptable form for teaching. 
The traditional introduction and five books of plane 
geometry are here organized into twenty units. These 
smaller integrated parts of the subject matter enable 
the teacher and pupil to organize, summarize, and 
consolidate the material at frequent intervals. $1.68 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


809 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis 
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RUNDLE-SPENCE 





Drinking Fountains 


"Lips cant touch 
the R-S nozzle” 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 


445 No. Fourth Street 


PLANNING PUBLIC FORUMS 

(Concluded from page 21) 
tion on which to base his judgment. Time 
is a limiting factor here; and the fact that 
many questions of public policy must be 
based upon opinion, which makes for 
greater complexity and variability, further 
circumscribes the lecture in this respect. 
However, the essential outlines upon which 
broad questions of policy are determined 
can be laid down, and ancillary devices 
such as bibliographies, printed materials, 
and library service point the way to 
further inquiry. 

3. To help him make valid inferences 
and correct inductions, and recognize such 
common fallacies as begging the question, 
argument against the man, transfer of 
prestige, and the misconceptions that can 
result from the faulty interpretation of 
statistics. Failure will be met by any at- 
tempt to teach these things pedantically 
as a collection of rules and axioms; but an 
understanding thereof can, in a manner of 
speaking, be evoked by subjecting the in- 
dividual to the careful juxtaposition of 
diverse arguments and the interplay of 
opinion which characterize open discussion. 
When he, himself, participates, he must 
apply these principles to his opinions if his 
contributions are not to be subjected to 
embarrassing refutations. It is not neces- 
sary to labor the importance of this train- 
ing; the survival of a state depends on its 
actions, and in a democracy these are de- 
cided by the people. 

4. To give him semantic perception. This 
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A Step That Commands Approval 





O invest generously in seating facilities for school 
or college is not to indulge a desire for luxury, but 


to provide an important aid to management, morale and 
institutional prestige that is sure to be approved by all 
concerned. When such facilities comprise Grandstands 
or Gymstands built by WAYNE, there is the added 


. real savings through longer 


PROTECT advantage of economy . . 
STUDENT life and lower maintenance costs. 
HEALTH 


Let us send you 
data on the com- 
plete Rundle- 
Spence line of 


Drinking Foun- WAYNE 


tains. GRANDSTANDS 


Portable, permanent 
types. Unequalled 


durability and safety. 


ROLLING 
GYMSTANDS 


Rugged construction, yet easily 
operated. Will not mar floors. 


and stadium 


strength, 


Write for Illustrated Catalogs 


THE WAYNE IRON WORKS 


LANCASTER and PEMBROKE AVES., WAYNE, PA. 


is the complement of (3) and is of equal 
or greater importance. The democratic 
right of free dissemination of information 
also makes it possible to disseminate mis- 
information, but it is impossible to circum- 
scribe the latter without also infringing on 
the former. The individual therefore must 
depend upon his own devices to cut through 
elegant but often quite irrelevant rhetoric 
and get down to the real issues. Such per- 
ception may be induced by the same means 
as (3) but many people seemingly find it 
more difficult to grasp, and the process 
therefore is much slower. 

Taken compositely, the four points con- 
stitute the objective of every forum; every- 
thing that is done in connection therewith 
—that is, selection of leaders, type of 
presentation, and development of discus- 
sion — should be focused upon the attain- 
ment of this objective. 

It is difficult to measure achievement, 
and one’s judgments in most cases are 
necessarily empirical. There are certain in- 
dications of progress which may be looked 
for: Are the forum members developing 
an objective, analytical habit of mind? Do 
they have the psychological control neces- 
sary to hold off appeals to emotion in order 
to ascertain their real meaning? And do 
they show a tendency to think straight 
even when the discussion becomes lively 
and heated? We believe we have found 
these things. In point of quantity they may 
be small, but we have no misgivings as 
to their quality or value. The end product 
is intellectual self-reliance combined with 





a spirit of tolerance and reasonable com- 
promise — the qualities upon which the 
perpetuation and improvement of democ- 
racy are ultimately dependent. 


WAKE UP, ADMINISTRATORS! 


(Concluded from page 29) 

and-found department tor the city, valuable 
patrols to insure safety at dangerous crossings, 
the organization and supervision of playgrounds 
for younger children, the building of tennis 
courts and baseball diamonds for improved 
recreational facilities, the creation and direction 
of kindergarten classes or summer schools for 
kindergarten-age children, the giving of lessons 
in music, handicraft, and skating, the supplying 
of nursery service for neighborhoods, the plant- 
ing and cultivating of fiower gardens which 
supply flowers to the invalids in the community, 
etc. All of these activities are planned and many 
conducted during actual schooltime. Students 
are taught the value of work for its own sake 

But in the majority of cases, nothing is being 
done. The secondary school is going along just 
as it always has gone along. School admin 
istrators are pretending that nothing new has 
happened in the world, that schools as organized 
today have such a great grip on America that 
they will forever receive support. Such is actually 
not the case. As the tax burden increases (and it 
will increase under the defense program), the tax 
payers are going to demand an accounting. When 
they find three or more agencies performing the 
same functions, they are going to ask why the 
one agency receiving the most support, the public 
secondary school, is failing to perform its task 
When that happens, either the public secondary 
school, is going to be curtailed or abandoned, or 
the administrators who do not see the problems 
and the needs that the secondary school must 
face are going to be eliminated 

That, in brief, gentlemen, is the problem 
Teachers can do nothing without your aid and 
guidance. The responsibility rests on your 
shoulders 
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fi fter The Meeting 


MONTHLY REPORT ON EXPENDITURES 
FOR TRAINING VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION DEFENSE WORKERS 


This report contains all of the reportable 
reports on the vocational eaucation and de- 
fense workers as listed on Form VT-Nd, 
Form 6, for the town ot 
present month. 


Affidavit Supporting Report of Expendi- 
tures of the Board of Education 
State Department of Education 


rT eT Te eee TT Cee eRe ee being duly sworn, 
deposes and says that he knows that ....... 
PVE Pe ee is program supervisor of the 
board of education of the town of ......... 
ee Pree for which board this report of 
expenditures is made; that said report was 
made under affiant’s supervision and that he 
is familiar with its contents (and knows by 
heart, backwards and forwards) the records 
and vouchers on which it is based; that said 
report has been prepared in accordance with 
instructions from the State Department of 
Education (and that in accordance with his 
own conscience and with the hope that 
nobody can spot anything wrong in it, for 
it was not made out that way) and that an 
exact copy thereof has been filed with the 
permanent records of the said board of edu- 
cation; that this report for the period stated 
therein constitutes a true, correct, and com- 
plete statement of all expenditures made by 
said board of education for, and in connec- 
tion with such courses in vocational educa- 
tion for defense workers as provided for by 
P. L. 668, 76th Congress. Chapter 487, 3rd 
Session (H. R. 10104) Title 1 (which he 
hasn’t read, but which must be true because 
the original document says it is true) the 
heading being “Office of Education” (the 
plea being that no living superintendent in 
24 hours a day could read all the trash that 
comes on to his desk from various depart- 
ments, subdepartments, and various agencies 
of the subdepartments of the nation, state 
and affiliated agencies) that all expenditures 
have been made in accord with provisions of 
said act (to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, not having read that said act) and in 
accordance with plans submitted to the State 
Board of Education; that there are, and will 
remain, on file in the office of said board 
of education true, correct, and adequate 
vouchers for all such expenditures. (All the 
above of which is bunk, is known to be bunk 
and recognized as such, but has to be done 
in order to make the thing seem legal and 
binding and foolproof and satisfactory to the 
state, to Washington, to the President and 
all allied agents.) 
For Board of Education 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 


Japtenea wikis Serer re, 


Come Anyhow! 


A prominent educator, who had been engaged 
to address a school-board convention in a mid- 
western state, was prevented from reaching his 
destination by a flood. He wired the president: 
“Cannot make meeting. Wash out on line.” 

Which led the farmer president of the associa- 
tion to wire right back: “Buy another shirt and 
come anyhow.” 


The Teacher Punished 

She was a woman of 40, a teacher according 
to the testimony, who faced the rather young 
judge. Speeding was the charge, and guilty was 
the verdict. 

Said the judge: “The fine is $10. I will remit 
it if you will go over to that table and write 
600 times: ‘I am a teacher and must not speed.’ ” 
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School Buyers ; News 


Mr. Lee H. Minor Joins Wyandotte 
Service Staff 


Mr. Lee H. Minor has recently joined the 
staff of the J. B. Ford Sales Company’s Techni- 
cal Service Department. The Wyandotte Techni- 
cal Service Department gives practical and scien- 
tific assistance to food and beverage plants of all 
kinds which have a problem in cleaning, washing, 
or germicidal service. Mr. Minor will have his 
headquarters in Wyandotte, Mich. 


Announce New Spencer Polarimeter 


The industrial laboratory and the college chem- 
istry department have available for the first 
time, an instrument for measuring the rotation 
of optically active solutions. 

The Spencer Lens Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has announced the manufacture of an inexpensive 
instrument, called the Spencer Polarimeter, which 
has about the same functions as a_ polarizing 
microscope, but which provides for the use of 
liquid instead of solid materials. Its unique fea- 
ture is a special polaroid device, which permits 
the measurement of the rotation of optically 
active solutions. This Polarimeter may be used 
in hospital laboratories, in food manufacturing 
plants, and in chemical laboratories of colleges 
and universities. 


New Catalog of Lighting Equipment 

The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, Ver- 
milion, Ohio, manufacturers of lighting equip 
ment, has issued its 1941 catalog of lighting spe- 
cialties, including fluorescent lighting units, 
ceiling unit types, suspension types, four-lamp and 
two-lamp types, hunter units, lumlier channels, 
fluorescent domino units, and Plaskon lighting 
reflectors. 

The catalog appears on the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of the firm’s existence and is available to 
all interested school authorities. 


New Bill and Check Writing Machine 


The Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit, Mich., has just placed on the market a 
new desk model of its bill and check writing ma- 
chine. The operator holds the check or receipt in 
the chute, indexes the amount on the keyboard 
He depresses the motor board and the machine 
automatically writes the date or consecutive 
number, the amount, and signs the form with the 
authorized signature. Finally, the machine ac- 
cumulates in a locked-in total. The signature and 
the accumulated total figures are always under 
lock and key, and the entire machine can be 
locked. 

Information about the machine may be had 
from the Mechanical Methods Division of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, 
Mich. 


New Book on Nu-Wood Interior Finish 


The Wood Conversion Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., has announced a Nu-Wood Color Har 
monizer, which is designed to aid in the selection 
of exact colors, patterns, and combinations for 
Nu-Wood interiors in schools and educational 
institutions. 

The color harmonizer is intended to help the 
school official in selecting proper designs and 
colors as cheaply as possible. A special six-page 
center section has been inserted in the harmonizer 
in such a manner that walls and ceilings may be 
interchanged and new patterns and colors to suit 
individual tastes may be worked out. 

The booklet also shows numerous pages of 
photographs showing all types of Nu-Wood jobs. 
Special pages are devoted to pictures of com- 
pleted schoolreoms. A copy of the booklet may 
be obtained by any school-business executive 
upon request. 


Economy in Standard Cooking Equipment 

The public schools of the country will shortly 
face the problem of rising food costs. They will 
be handicapped in the operation of their school 
cafeterias due to the fact that they are not in a 
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position to increase prices sufficiently to meet 
the situation. 

The Standard Gas Equipment Corporation, 18 
E. 41st St., New York City, has issued a pam- 
phlet entitled “Hidden Cooking Losses and How 
to Stop Them,” which endeavors to show cafe- 
teria workers how to eliminate hidden losses in 
upkeep. Such losses, it is claimed, can be avoided 
by installing Vulcan equipment with resulting 
cooler kitchens and more comfortable working 
conditions around ranges. Labor costs can be 
saved by automatic heat control of ovens, and 
the release of one or more cooks or bakers. 

New Soap Buying Guide 

A “Soap Buying Guide,” involving a new and 
complete catalog of soaps and detergents for 
school use, has just been announced by the In- 
dustrial Sales Department of the Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Company, Jersey City, N. J. 

This “Soap Buying Guide” which covers the 
entire line of the company’s products from the 
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The Colgate-Palmolive “Soap Buying 

Guide” is a professional help in adjust- 

ing cleaning materials to the needs 
of the schools. 


finest toilet soaps to heavy-duty soap products 
for processing and laundering, lists the names, 
packs, qualities, and uses of nearly one hundred 
items. 

Public schools and educational institutions will 
find the “Soap Buying Guide” of definite value 
because of the variety of uses of these soaps, 
which include soap products in flake, powder, and 
bead form. 

Complete information is available upon request 


New Catalog of Steel Shop Equipment 
School officials will be interested in a new 
40-page, illustrated catalog on steel shop equip- 
ment, just issued by the Lyon Metal Products, 
Inc., Aurora, IIl. 
This new catalog illustrates such steel shop 
equipment as workbenches, stools, stock and tool 





carts, tool cribs, cabinets, and numerous special 
products. The catalog also lists a number of new 
items, including arc- and gas-welding benches, 
sheet-metal workers’ benches, drawer inserts, and 
similar products. 

School officials may obtain a free copy of the 
catalog 331-D, by writing to the Lyon Metal 
Products, Inc., at 3130 Clark St., Aurora, II. 
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School Board News 
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RECORD SCHOOL-BOARD MEMBERSHIP 


Mrs. L. B. Stewart of Salida, Colo., claims 
what is thought to be a national record so far as 
school boards are concerned in that she has had 
a father, a husband, and now an eldest son 
elected as members of the school board in dis- 
trict number seven in Salida. 

Louis Wenz, her father, served the community 
between the years 1901 and 1903 being secretary 
at the time the district became a first-class one. 
From 1922 till 1934, her husband, L. B. Stewart, 
upheld the family record and now her son, Jo- 
seph E. Stewart, has been a member continuously 
since 1937. 

Mrs. Stewart is hoping that some of her 
grandsons will run for the office in the “fifties.” 

Incidentally, Joe Stewart has an interesting 
curiosity in his family in that his three sons all 
will start to different schools in Salida this fall. 
His youngest son will start to the first grade in 
Salida’s Longfellow school. Another son will enter 
for the first time in the junior high while his 
eldest son will attend senior high school for the 
first time. — Supt. L. A. Barrett, Salida, Colo. 


HOLD PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION CONFERENCE IN BETHLEHEM, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


On June 26 and 27, the first of a series of 
Public School Administration Conferences was 
held at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. Thirty- 
six school boards of the Lehigh Valley, together 
with their professional representatives, were 
present. The general topic for the conference was 
“Public School Business Administration,” with 
the first meeting being devoted to “Problems of 
Operation and Maintenance,” the second to 
“General Problems of Business Administration,” 
and the third to “Problems of Supplies and 
Equipment.” The speaker for the conference was 
John W. Lewis, assistant superintendent (in 
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charge of business), Baltimore public schools, 
Baltimore, Md., and past president of the Na- 
tional Association of Public School Business Offi- 
cials. At two of the conferences, after an address 
by Mr. Lewis, a panel was formed of school- 
board members, superintendents, and supervising 
principals. At the panel discussions and open 
forums, the matters discussed dealt with the prac- 
tical problems of public school business adminis- 
tration. Members present were enabled to present 
their own experiences and conclusions and also 
to derive considerable profit from the thoughts 
of others. 

Panel representation included the districts of 
Salisbury Township, Pottsville, Reading, Bethle- 
hem, Whitehall Township, Carbon County, Hel- 
lertown, Bangor, Northampton County, Nazareth, 
Easton, Stockertown, Slatington, Northampton, 
Coopersburg, Lehigh County, and Allentown. At 
the close of the conference a committee of super- 
intendents and school-board members was elected 
for planning the next year’s meeting. 


EXPEND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The board of education at South St. Paul, 
Minn., has completely reorganized its physical 
education and athletic department. Sam Ettinger, 
physical education director, has been relieved of 
teaching responsibilities and has been placed on 
full time on a year-round basis as physical edu- 
cation, recreation, and athletic director. In co- 
operation with the city council, the board has 
launched a year-round recreation and _leisure- 
time program. The resources and facilities of the 
school district and of the city have been pooled 
and a program of activities has been worked out 
on a joint operating plan. A new instructor has 
been employed to coach football and basketball. 


WHAT SCHOOL CHILDREN THINK 

The popular plan of learning what people 
think by means of selected polls has been ap- 
plied to school children, by a group of investiga- 
tors, headed by Mr. William T. Reed, a candy 
manufacturer in Chicago. 

Among the findings of the Reed Poll are: 
Children between the ages of 8 and 13 do not 
hate their parents because they are spanked. A 
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total of 30 per cent of all children like cartoons 
in the movies and comedies, but greater interest 
is developed in mystery stories which 37 per 
cent prefer, and adventure stories which 39 per 
cent like. Children to the extent of 61 per cent 
would like to ride in an airplane, whereas only 
5 per cent care for bus rides. As might be ex- 
pected, 45 per cent like to play outdoor games, 
and 41 per cent would like the privilege of travel. 
Adventure forms the preferred subject matter 
of reading for 59 per cent of all children, and 
only 28 per cent like best the comics in the 
newspapers. Children love their parents, as is 
evidenced by the fact that 82 per cent are not 
in fear of their parents. A typical childish atti- 
tude is represented in the preference of 44 per 
cent for meat and vegetables, and 50 per cent 
for dessert. A total of 72 per cent of all children 
are opposed to the idea of the United States 
going to war. 

The preferences of boys and girls are surpris- 
ingly similar, except that girls are punished less 
than boys, are more moderate in their reading 
preferences, and are generally more gentle in their 
likes and dislikes. 

The test was given to an undisclosed number 
of children in summer camps, Sunday-schools, 
and other character-forming agencies. Mr. Fred 
L. Marx acted as executive secretary. 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 


During the month of July, 1941, school bonds 
in the amount of $6,240,998 were sold. The aver- 
age interest rate was 2.07 per cent. During the 
same month, refunding bonds and tax-anticipa- 
tion notes were sold to the amount of $5,476,748. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of July, 1941, school con- 
tracts were let in 11 states west of the Rockies, 
for 29 school buildings, to cost $1,697,500. Pre- 
liminary reports of projected buildings were 
made in the number of 47 buildings, to cost 
$923,000. 

Dodge reports contracts let in 37 eastern 
states, for 449 buildings, to cost $19,116,000. 
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SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


What about Exploratory Experiences ? 


The entire junior high school movement is 
founded on the importance of greater explora- 
tory experiences and more effective guidance. 


These texts are unusually effective in helping boys find themselves 


METALWORK 
ESSENTIALS 


By F. E. Tustison and R. F. Kranzusch 


Especially planned to give a wide exploratory range, 
this introductory course covers the essential processes 
characteristic of the entire field, an immense amount of 
general information on metals and metalworking as a 
trade, and acquaints pupils with a large variety of every- 
day tools and their uses. 

$1.75 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF ELECTRICITY 


By Charles F. Petersen 


Written by an instructor of electricity in a large junior 
high school, this treatment of the subject is ideal for 
helping the pupil find himself and determining whether 
he would like to continue its study. Developed with 
extreme simplicity, clearness, and a definite plan of 
instruction. 

96 cents 


GENERAL 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 


By R. A. MeGee and W. W. Sturtevant 


Definitely providing for exploration in the truest mean- 
ing of the word, this text places emphasis on (a) inter- 
pretation of drawings, (b) appreciation of mechanical 
drawing in industry, (c) ability in making and using 
drawings, (d) information on occupations depending on 
drafting, and (e) methods used by draftsmen in industry. 

$1.48 


BASIC WOODWORKING 
PROCESSES 


By Herman Hjorth 


The boy who thinks that he might be interested in wood- 
working as a trade will find this beginner's text un- 
usually effective in answering all his requirements. In 
it he will find all the fundamental processes used by 
the woodworker clearly described and illustrated. 
$1.80 


More FUNCTIONAL Math for boys and girls who leave high school, before 
or after graduation, for the industries, trades, or homemaking. 


APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS (For Boys) 


By James F. Johnson, $1.60 


Publishers of 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
and VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION 

809 Montgomery Building 


Copies will be sent on request for thirty days’ study 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS FOR GIRLS 


By Nettie Stewart Davis, $1.40 
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